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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In some brief Notes 
On CaMBRIDGE published in your Ma- 
gazine for January, the following sentence 
occurs (p. 43):—‘*The Senate House, 
lately honoured as the university has been, 
after three centuries, with the presence of 
royalty, is a fine and perfect performance,” 
&c. Your Correspondent, I presume, al- 
ludes to the well-known visit of Elizabeth ; 
but he most strangely has forgotten all 
subsequent visits of royalty to this uni- 
versity. I will only mention the three 
immediately preceding the visit of 1843. 
George II. was here April 25, 1728, when 
he gave 2,000/. towards the completion of 
the Senate House. George I. visited Cam- 
bridge Oct. 6, 1717, when the unfortunate 
occurrence took place of the King’s being 
shut out of Trinity college. See a nar- 
ration of all the circumstances in Bishop 
Monk’s Life of Bentley, vol. ii. p. 35. 
The only other royal visit I shall mention 
is that of Queen Anne, April 16, 1705, 
who dined in the hall of Trinity college, 
and ‘‘rendered the day memorable by 
conferring knighthoed upon the most il- 
lustrious of her subjects, Sir Isaac New- 
ton.”? (Monk’s Life of Bentley, i. p. 144.) 
Your Correspondent’s forgetfulness of this 
Queen’s visit is the more remarkable, as 
it resembles in so many respects that with 
which we have recently been honoured. For 
the Queen dined in Trinity college hall, July 
6, 1847, and would have conferred knight- 
hood on Mr. Adams, of St. John’s col- 
lege, the discoverer of the planet Neptune, 
had his circumstances permitted of his 
accepting that honour. Another mistake 
of your Correspondent occurs in p. 43, 
note. Mr. Fisher and Mr. Cookson of 
Peterhouse are said to have been each 
fourth wrangler in their respective years : 
they were each seventh, the former in 
1823, the latter in 1832. 

Yours, &c. H.R.L. 
Trin. Coll. Feb. 14. 

Mr. Bens. Winturor of Clifton Park, 
near Bristol, draws our attention to an 
error in our Magazine for December (p. 
659), setting forth the death and will of 
his late uncle Benjamin Winthrop, esq. 
The passage represents him to have been 
“of Fleet-street, banker.’’ This is alto- 
gether wrong; it should have been ‘‘of 
Upper Bedford-place, barrister-at-law.”’ 
Mr. Winthrop was ot University college, 
Oxford, M.A. June 2, 1792, and was 
called to the bar by the Hon. Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn on the 6th of the same month. 


N. inquires, What was the import of 
the title Dominus, Dompnus, or Don, in 
the middle ages? or rather to what classes 
of ecclesiastics or clerks was it peculiarly 
applied? He has sometimes seen it stated 
that it was given to those who had not 
taken a degree; and elsewhere that it 
belonged to the superior dignitaries of 
the Church. The latter are certainly fre- 
quently found with the title Dominus, but 
perhaps that would be rather translated in 
English Jord, as my lord abbat and my 
lord bishop. 

An Otp Correspronrent is informed 
that the eccentric Poetess described by 
the Sexagenarian (Beloe) as Ella, was the 
Hon. Miss Trefusis, sister to Lord Clinton. 

J. B. N. would feel obliged to any cor- 
respondent who could inform him who was 
the writer who signed NvuGartor, and con- 
tributed a long series of Notes and Obser- 
vations on Bp. Percy’s ‘‘ Ancient Re- 
liques’’ to the Gent. Mag. for 1793, p. 
704; for 1794, pp. 306, 526, 613, 913, 
and 1089; and for 1795, pp. 35, 114, 
553, 655. The Editor of the Reliques, 
1794 (either the Bishop or his nephew), 
compliment these remarks; see Preface, 
p. xix; and hope they will be continued, 
which they were, as above referred to. 

We have to apologise to our Corres- 
pondent J. P. for an unfortunate clerical 
error in our last Number, p. 143, where 
his communication was headed ‘* Durno- 
varia shown to be Dorchester,” his aim (as 
a perusal of the letter would show) having 
been to demonstrate that the station in 
question was not at Dorchester, but at 
Sherborne. 

Mr. Ursan,—It has been suggested 
by a friend of Mr. Thorpe’s, that I have 
done great injustice to that gentleman in 
your jast Number, in so far as I have 
quoted his translation of ‘‘ swanes fe®re ”’ 
as ‘‘ swan’s wings,’’—affirmed that so it 
stands,—and then made him contradict 
his own translation in a note. I was able 
to satisfy the friend that I had been guilty 
of no such misdemeanour, by shewing 
him my duplicate of your own proof. How 
the ‘‘ swan’s wings ’’ have twice intruded, 
so as to produce the apparent inconsist- 
ency, I know not, unless it be that I have 
so clearly proved the ‘‘swan’s plumes’’ 
to be out of place in Mr. Thorpe’s book, 
that they took wing of their own accord, 
and disappeared from yours. 

E. THomson. 
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The Diary and Correspondence of Dr. John Worthington, Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, ec. From the Baker MSS. Edited by 
James Crossley, Esq. 4to. Vol.1. Chetham Society. 


WE are indebted to the labours of Mr. Crossley of Manchester, whom 
we address in titles of honour that he will not refuse to accept, rov 
gidodoyov, Tov gihoTovov, and, we believe we may add, rou gtAedev- 
Gepov, for the present volume ; which contains a curious and interesting cor- 
respondence between Dr. Worthington and Hartlib, edited with that know- 
ledge and care which might be expected from one who is well known as 
setting a just and high value on the literature of that age which he has 
here illustrated and enriched from the copious stores in his possession. The 
work consists of the Life of Dr. Worthington, Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, formed from his Diary and his Correspondence. The latter 
is carried on chiefly with S. Hartlib, well known as the friend of Milton, 
to whom he addressed his tract on Education. It relates to subjects of 
learning, foreign and domestic; to accounts of the scholars and philo- 
sophers of the day ; to new publications, and discoveries in science or art; 
affording a pleasing example of persons, amidst the civil dissensions, party 
disputes, and political animosities of those days of strife, pursuing their 
tranquil and laborious studies and investigations after truth, sometimes in 
quiet abstraction, and sometimes in duteous resignation, and as became 
scholars and good men, confining themselves to that “‘ posture, gesture, pas- 
sion, and perturbation which the hand of God upon them doth really 
rationally and religiously require.” The subjects of these letters, as they 
progressively occur, Mr. Crossley has illustrated and explained with a 
copiousness and accuracy of information worthy of all praise. There is no 
one, however conversant with books, or grown grey in the dust of libraries, 
who will not find some valuable addition in this volume to his previous stores, 
It has led us sometimes to the careful examination of preconceived opinions, 
and sometimes to the renunciation of established errors.* Mr. Crossley’s 





* At p. 325 Mr. Crossley says that Mr. Mitford seems in his Life ef Milton to esti- 
mate Salmasius, as an emendatory critic, too lightly, and refers him to Florus and Ter- 
tullian, and the Pliniane Exercitationes. We lately had the pleasure of conversing 
with that gentleman on the subject mentioned, whom we found open to conviction, 
and listening with high respect to Mr. Crossley’s judgment on these matters. We 
believe also that Mr. Mitford, from subsequent attention to Salmasius’s writings, has 
found reason to modify his opinion, and means, in his new edition of Milton, to ex- 
press himself more guardedly. At the end of our interview, which took place at his 

sonage at B—ll, he took us into his study, and pointing to a passage in Niebuhr’s 
istory of Rome, i. 240, told us that he entirely agreed with that learned Dane in his 
dictum ; we copied it, as follows :—‘‘ Scaliger stood at the summit of universal solid 
hilological learning in a degree that none have reached since, and so high in every 
frame of science, that from the resources of his own mind he could comprehend, 
epply, and decide on whatsoever came in his way. What, when compared to him, was 
the book-learned Salmasius? And why does not France set up the name of Scaliger 
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attention is always awake, his judgment deliberate and mature, his critical 
discrimination acute, and his style animated and correct. His enthusiasm is 
generated by a perfect and unclouded persuasion of the high value of the 
subjects he admires and loves. He has studied with respect and success 
the works of the great scholars who flourished in the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, appearing one by one as bright stars rising amidst the 
darkness of the preceding ages; sometimes each in its separate sphere, 
and sometimes shining with their united splendours. These men wisely and 
justly considered that the best use they could make of the great talents 
with which they were entrusted, was to recover and restore the half-perished 
and neglected writings of antiquity, and to bestow on the modern world, 
purified and brightened in the furnace of criticism, those immortal works, 
whether of poetry, of eloquence, or philosophy, which still excite the wonder, 
and still secure the imitation, of succeeding times. They therefore pur- 
sued their delightful labours with a vigour, a devotedness, and an ability 
that has commanded the highest admiration, and realized the most suc- 
cessful results. ‘To such men as Scaliger, and Salmasius, to Casaubon, or 
Grotius, to the elder Gronovius, or the younger Vossius, Mr. Crossley is eager 
to pay all the honour which they have a right to claim, for a sagacity that 
discovered every form of error, and an erudition that entered every path of 
inquiry, and embraced every domain of knowledge. To studies so dignified 
~and so delightful as these Mr. Crossley has added a similar acquaintance 
with those great masters of our own country during the golden period of its 
literature ; and has considered that in the pages of Hooker, and of Taylor, 
of Mede, and of Cudworth, of More, and of Pearson, will be found models 
of all that is great in reasoning and attractive in eloquence. Trained by 
the severest study, inspired by the noblest motives, sanctified by the purest 
hopes, guided by the choicest examples of antiquity, and enriched by the 
discoveries of later days, these great men have been, as they must ever be, 
the masters of our language, and the sacred fountains from which we must 
continue to draw the waters, pure, bright, and undefiled. The greatest 
prose writer (and here prose is not opposed to poetry, for then the saying 
would be false, but to verse) of ancient or modern days is Plato. No 
man’s works have produced such an effect on the intellect of mankind. To 
him and his disciples in this country Mr. Crossley always looks with that 
affection, and of him he speaks with that warmth and enthusiasm of ex- 
pression, in which all must share who can understand the object of that 
high philosophy, who can estimate the greatness of its views, and who 
can listen to the persuasive eloquence with which it is enforced. It is no 
wonder if a person so gifted and so instructed, and furnished with all ne- 
cessary appliances and means, should have executed his voluntary task of 
editorship in a manner worthy of his high station in literature, and thus have 
fulfilled the just expectation of his readers. Mr. Crossley’s knowledge is 
of a stamp and impress very different indeed from that of our modern 
writers, who read only for the purpose of writing, and write only for the 
purpose of gain. His knowledge is sound, sifted, and mature,—the effect 
of long study and familiar acquaintance with his great masters and pre- 
ceptors ; and it has been to us a refreshment and delight to be detained by 
his instructive and learned pages, after being long entangled amid the 





to match that of Leibnitz?” Having read this, he shut the book, and we walked into 
his garden to see a beautiful Oriental plane-tree he planted from a seed which he had 
gathered at the Tusculum of Cicero.—Rev. 
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crude, undigested, and hasty conceptions of the venal scribblers, maleand 
female, of the present day ; of those whom an old writer calls “ the short- 
lived gourd lords of an enslaved press, intoxicated with the fume of their 
new opinions, wandering in the foul puddle of their shallow conceits, and 
playing with the leaves and trash, the toys and impertinences, of their own 


pernicious ignorance.’* 


“The two counties palatine (says Mr. 
Crossley) which limit the chvice of subjects 
in the publications of the Chetham Society, 
in the enumeration of their native authors, 
can boast of no name more truly venerable 
in the department of theology than that of 
Dr. John Worthington, Master of Jesus 
College, in Cambridge, during the Protec- 
torate : nor do the annals of the English 
Church, throughout all its period, present 
a galaxy more resplendent than the admi- 
rable band of men, united by close sympa- 


thies and common views in matters of faith 
and practice, who adorned the university of 
Cambridge at that period. Indeed, were a 
synod of the wise and good to be imagined 
by the glowing fancy of an ardent visionary, 
which should unite the widest range of 
learning with the richest eloquence, and the 
most comprehensive Christian philanthropy 
with every holier grace of personal charac- 
ter, could it be better bodied forth than in 
Taylor, Mede, Smith, More, Whichcote, 
Rust, Worthington, and Cudworth ?” 


To Dr. Worthington we owe our collection of Mede’s Works and 
Smith’s Discourses, which Mr. Crossley justly says ‘are models of editorial 
care and skill.” Concerning the latter work we borrow our writer’s language : 


‘¢ It may be said, without exaggeration, 
that no one could have united the dis- 
severed limbs of his author into a fabric 
so harmonious and compact, or digested 
his sibyl’s leaves into a consistence so 
perfect, without the nicest perception of 


the writer’s style and character of mind, 
and without a combination of learning, 
critical acumen, and happy divination, 
which, if exerted on a classical author, 
would have extorted admiration from 
Bentley or Porson.”’ 


Smith’s discourses, which Mr. Crossley pronounces to be second to none 
in the language, were, as originally put into Worthington’s hands to edit, 
a mere chaos of dissevered fragments. Worthington, in a remarkable 
manner, conciliated the reverence and esteem of his contemporaries, how- 
ever various their characters, opinions, and creeds. 


“ Conformist and Non-conformist equally 
had him in honour, and he received like 
respect from Sheldon at Lambeth as from 
Newcome at Manchester. Hartlib, ‘ the 
zealous solicitor of Christian peace among 
all nations, the constant friend of dis- 
tressed strangers, the true-hearted lover 
of our native country, the sedulous ad- 


vancer of ingenious arts and profitable 
sciences,’ was his ardent admirer; and 
Henry More, the ‘angel of Christ’sCollege,’ 
delighted to recognise in his friend, the ex- 
master of Jesus, aspirations as pure, a 
spirit as unworldly, and benevolence as 
expansive as his own.” 


To those who have any acquaintance with literature the name of 











Baker of St. John’s, the author of Reflections upon Learning, and whom 
Blackwall calls “a noble scholar and critic of our own,”+ so highly 








* Mr. Crossley doubtless recollects what Dr. Gauden says on this subject. ‘‘ He 
would ofttimes complain, as many wise men have done, of the surfeit of books, as an 
incurable disease, in an age whose dropsy makes it thirst the more. He thought later 
writings do but divert men, (as acorns do deer from the better feed on grass,) from 
reading the ancients, who were so far the best, as they were both nearest the fountain 
of primitive purity, and remotest from the passions, prejudices, and parties of our 
later and worser times. This made him wrap himself up in silence as to any way of 
printing,” &c. Memorials of Bishop Brownrig, p. 115.—Rerv. 

+ See Blackwall’s Sacred Classics, vol. i. p. 202. See also Walpole’s Works, vol. ii. 
p. 434—447, where Baker's Reflections are marked as being in the library of Straw- 
berry Hill, with MS. Notes. This copy is now in our possession. See also Brydges’ 
Restituta, vol. iv. p. 408, and Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, p. 550. Harley once sent 
Baker a present of chocolate, and what the learned scholar calls palm wine / and so he 
sent for Dr. Zachary Grey and his lady to help him to drink them—as a treat!—Rav, 
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esteemed the character of Worthington, that he collected materials for his 
Life,* transcribing from Worthington’s MSS., in the possession of his son, 
the diary of his life and a selection from his general correspondence, throw- 
ing the whole into a chronological series. This forms part of the volume 
of Baker MSS. in the British Museum, numbered Harl. MSS. 7045, and 
extending from p. 75 to 228, inclusive. With the exception of some 
extracts from Cudworth’s Letters to Worthington, printed in the Life of 
Cudworth, by Birch, and some portion of the Diary included in the Cam- 
bridge University Transactions, no use of the MSS. appears to have been 
made. Hartlib’s letters to Worthington, transcribed by Baker, form the 
sixth volume of his MSS. in the Cambridge University library. Of the 
whole of these Mr. Crossley has a transcript in the handwriting of Isaac 
Reed (which we think was once Mr. Heber’s), and another made by Dr. 
Lort ; both of whom appear to have contemplated their publication. Dr. 
Lort says, they give an excellent account of the state of learning at the time 
they were written. Twenty-four letters to Hartlib from Worthington are 
published in Worthington’s Miscellanies, and complete the body of corre- 
spondence.t These various communications have been by the present editor 
placed in a regular chronological series; the MSS. in the Harleian collee- 
tion forming the main foundation of the work ; and the whole’being enriched 
and illustrated from the editor’s copious and curious stores of literary history. 
John Worthington was born at Manchester, Feb. 1617: his father, 
Roger Worthington, married into the family of Heywood of the same 
county.t He was admitted to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, as a 
sizar in March 1632, and from this period his manuscript diaries com- 
mence, and soon pass into the memorable events which crowded in rapid 
succession through the early years of the Civil Wars. In March 25, 
1640, we have the entry :—“ Mr. Cromwell and Mr. Meautis were 
chosen Burgesses of Parliament for the town of Cambridge. . . . . . 
In May 12, 1641, the Earl of Strafforde, &c. was beheaded on Tower 
Hill.” In 1641 Mr. Worthington was chosen /ecturer, an omen that he 
should be fellow, which omen was fulfilled April 4, 1642; but he had 
to pass through the anxiety and doubt of a disputed election. Among the 
fellows who voted for him, we find the honourable names of Benjamin 
Whichcote and Ralph Cudworth. Even his opponents seemed to have 
repented of their partial conduct, for he says :—“ Mr. Wright, when he 
had given his voice against me, went and sate by the fire, and wisht that 
he had not been there; Mr. Hail, when I went to visit him, spake to me, 
not without a sigh.” Troublesome times were now commencing: and 
some heavy drops from the great storm occasionally fell within the Muses’ 
walks; ew. gv. ‘“ March 31, 1643. Drs. and Presidents of Coll. were 
detained in the schools by a guard of soldiers till one o'clock at night. May 
2, 1643. Cheapside Cross was demolished. Dec. 20. This week pictures 
to be taken down in Cambridge by an order from the Earl of Man- 
chester.” Worthington, however, went on in his peaceable course, common 
placing in the chapel, and catechising, preaching, and probleming ; only 





* Baker mentions his ‘‘ having once had intention to write the Doctor’s Life,’’ and 
adds, ‘I hope it will be done by a better hand.” P. 1.—Rev. 

+ The index to the Baker MSS. at Cambridge and in the British Museum, so long 
wanted and withheld, is now fortunately and wisely published. —Rev. 

t A copious account of the family of Worthington may be seen in a note, p. 2, 
extracted from Collier’s Historical Dictionary, vol. ii. ed. 1701, art. “‘ Worthington.’ 
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broken into by a journey to Bury to hear the trial of the witches.* In 1647 
he began to learn to sing; and he and Archbishop Sancroft and Dr. 
Babington used to sing together in consort, Worthington delighting in 


music, and having an excellent voice. 


In 1649 he took a journey to Cornwall, preaching in divers towns on 
the way, as the mak parson Herbert was wont to do, and receiving 
civilities from the mayors and aldermen. The next year he was voted to 
the mastership of Jesus College—laus Deo—and removed there. In a 
letter to his friend, Mr. Hartlib, dated October 1660, he writes,— 


‘* When I came hither first it was not 
my seeking, and I could have left it all 
willingly for Dr. Stern,t if he could have 
brought himself in, as ever I entered upon 
it. I did not immediately succeed Dr. 
Stern, but another who succeeded him, 
and was master for five or six years. Dr. 
Stern hath been civill to me, and told me 
he was glad the college at iast fell into my 


hands. Hic bene latui; and, I hope, bene 
vixi. My spirit and behaviour has been 
for peace and charity. I was not en- 
trusted by the late powers in any of their 
ordinances or commissions, as others near 
mewere. It was my perpetual song to per- 
suade men to moderation, and an obliging 
fairness to those persons that were lately 
deprest,’’ &c. 





After his election our good man did not repose indolently on the fat cushion 
of his mastership, but continued to be a very powerful and painful preacher in 
Cambridgeshire, and the adjacent counties of Suffolk and Essex, and some- 
times spreading a bolder wing at London and Manchester. In 1653 he took 
possession of the living of Horton, in Bucks, the village rendered immortal 
by the residence of Milton,t and which still to —— minds and faithful 
hearts is consecrated by his aged mother’s grave. He held it, however, but a 
very short time, and was presented to the rectory of Ditton, in Cambridge- 
shire. On August 3rd, 1657, a most unexpected entry occurs, and such as 
we were obliged to read oculis paululum demissis, for alas! our un- 
suspecting scholar is caught in the lime twigs of womankind, absolutely 
spell-bound in the “tangles of Nezwra’s hair.” It is no less than this,— 
“T began to speak with Mrs. Mary Whichcote about marriage.” For 
twenty-eight days did Mrs. Mary keep this worthy good man apparently in 
suspense, before she delivered to him the key of her virgin heart; but on 





* Mr. Crossley has quoted from Hutchinson, that the number of witches hung in 
Suffolk in the year 1645-6 amounted to ¢hree score! On this subject it is important 
to remember what Aubrey says in his Wiltshire of a trial at Salisbury in 1653 of Ann 
Bodiham for witchcraft, in which Mr. A. Ettrick, of the Middle Temple, a very judi- 
cious gentleman, was a curious observer of the whole trial, and was not satisfied. The 
spectators made such a noise that the judge could not hear the prisoner, nor the pri- 
soner the judge, and the words were not truly reported. Vide Britton’s ed. p. 121. The 
popular feeling was always decidedly against these poor creatures ; the philosophic 
party was persuaded of their possessing this Satanic power ; and even the judge, as in 
the case of Sir Matthew Hale, was against them. Add this to a trial carelessly con- 
ducted,and what chance was there for escape ?—Rev. 

+ Dr. Richard Sterne was ejected from the mastership in 1643, and Mr. Young 
substituted in his room, who also was dispossessed in 1650 for refusing the engage- 
ment. See Walker’s Sufferings, p. 147. Mr. Crossley also refers to Barwick’s Life, 
pp. 41,42. Transl. From this Dr. R. Sterne, it appears that the author of Tristram 
Shandy was descended.—ReEv. 

t The house where Milton lived was pulled down some years since; another is 
built on the spot, which last year was to be let, with ten acres of grass land adjoining, for 
100/. per annum. In the garden is the stump of an aged apple tree, said to be planted by 
Milton, a piece of which is now on our table. Milton’s mother is buried in the church 
with a plain stone on the pavement to her memory. The church tower is a pleasing 
object from the country round, being, like to many others in that district, covered with 
ivy, and the churchyard adorned by two noble yew trees.—Rev. 
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the 31st he writes, as if wearied with the amorous chase, “ I made an end 
about marriage (all agreed), and I came to London.” No end yet, good 
Doctor John Worthington! but let us see how the simple man writes his 
first love-notes, and what a pretty moving descant he makes. 





‘¢ These for Mrs. Mary Whichcote, at her 
father’s house at Frogmore: 

** Dearest Lady,—The ambition of these 
lines is to present my most real and 
dearest affections. To do this in this paper 
way is all that can be done at this distance 
of place; but I am and shall be passion- 
ately desirous to do this in person before 
the end of this month. It is now a week 
since I left Frogmore, which upon other 
occasions is accounted no long time, but 
to me it is a week many times told. For 
the present I please myself in the constant 
remembrance of your loves and sweet- 


nesses, and all those your lovely and en- 
dearing perfections, both of body and 
minde, disposition and deportment, noét 
Sorgetting your musick ; and I shall hasten 
to prepare for that happy time of enjoying 
your ever-desired company, and the crown- 
ing of our affections, for love affects not 
delays. In the meanwhile I shall be ex- 
ceedingly desirous in a few lines to un- 
derstand your good health, which, with all 
the happiness that may attend this life and 
that to come, is entirely desired by him 
who is, Madam, your servant, 
‘¢‘ Joun WortTHINGTON.”’ * 


Mrs. Mary Whichcote was atthis time seventeen years old, the worthy 
doctor of divinity thirty-nine. Her father was a Spanish merchant 
resident in St. Helen’s parish, London. The celebrated Dr. Benjamin 
Whichcote was her uncle. But our readers are waiting for the answer :— 


‘‘ Honored Sir,—Your welcome lines 
are come to my hand—than which nothing 
but yourself could have been more welcome 
to me—in which you have expressed a 
great deal of love to me, and that far above 
my deserving. I cannot but acknowledge 
the moving of my heart to you, that of all 
the men I ever saw, if I were to chuse 
of ten thousand, my heart could not close 
with anyas with yourself, you having such 
knowledge, goodness, and a Jovely dispo- 
sition, which you have manifested to me, 
and suitableness of temper, and, in my eye, 
no person so desirable ; and, if it be the 


will of God that we shall be united to- 
gether, I desire your prayers unto him 
that he would be pleased to enable me to 
walk to his glory in my place and re- 
lation, and that our coming together may 
be for his glory and our comfort. Love 
covereth a multitude of faults, and I am 
perswaded that your love and wisedome 
will cover my weaknesses. I bless God I 
have my bodily health, though weak other- 
ways, yet am willing to be, honoured Sir, 
your servant, 
‘* Mary WHICHCOTE.” 


The marriage took place Oct. 13, 1657, when a pastoral epithalamium 


was sung at the marriage of Calander and Chariessa by shepherds and 
shepherdesses, of which we give the first stanza : 


Come, come, fair nymphs, your garlands bring, 
Strow all the ground with flow’rs ; 

Come, gentle shepherds, leave your flocks, 
Retire into these bow’rs. 

What makes the call? Philotas, say,— 

Why, dost not know? It is the day 
Two of the neighb’ring plains, 

By artless Love like turtles pair’d, 
And Hymen ty’d the banes. 

I prethee tell me who they be ? 

Two lov'd of all, both nymphs and swains,— 
He hight Calander, Chariessa she. 


In the November of the same year he was chosen Vice-Chancellor, and 
soon after other fires than those of love attacked him. The good man was 





* Mr. Crossley, who is a better judge of these matters than we are, tells us that the 
Master of Jesus ‘‘comes out very creditably in his new capacity of inditer of love 
epistles.’’ Probably his Ovid was open before him.—ReEv. 

{ 
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sitting in his study after supper, when one of the squibs and crackers thrown 
about in honour of Guy Faux broke the window and came in, and burnt 
several loose papers that lay on the mat, and it was a mercy that the 
study was not set on fire. This was soon followed by further troubles, 
but the causes are somewhat obscure, and we only catch hold of the skirts 


of the tempest. However, here is the entry,— 


‘Nov. 1657. Better to be out of power. 
I fear not what fleshcan do untome. Worse 
could not have been done if T had de- 
served ill. Yet I was not disturbed in 
speech. I have deserved of Queen’s col- 
lege for Mr. Smith’s MSS.* and vindi- 
cating their college; of Mr. Nicols for 
patience ; of Christ’s college and Mr. 


Sedgwick in Dr. Cudworth’s business, and 
for Mr. Mede’s works. I have always ap- 
peared against superannuation ; my reasons 
were carried to the committee; I have 
appeared for same; spoken in behalf of 
the university before the ruling powers; 
witnessed my belief. I have suffered for 
them and with them.’’ 


Very laudable were the endeavours the doctor used to preserve the 
good morals of the students, and to enforce the rules and discipline of the 
university. There are some entries in March which prove his successful 


vigilance, 


**March 4. The woman at the Cock (one 
male fame) was accused by the proctors 
for entertaining scholars all night, Jan. 
21. She confest it, and was punisht 
40sh. according to statute. 

‘*March 11. Mrs. H. of the Wildman 
(one of bad fame) was before me in my 
chamber. Mr. Proctor Miles accused 
her of entertaining scholars. One of them 
was brought to confess it. He staid in 
her house till 11 at night, and he offered 
to bring proof of two scholars (gentlemen) 


came. She would neither affirm nor deny 
it, she said, being loth to have testimony 
brought about it. So I punished her 
according to statute, to pay 40s. 

‘March 19. Prisley, the mother, ap- 
peared. Mr. Clerk read a paper con- 
taining a testimonial of her two daughters, 
subscribed by severall of the parish. 
The proctors alleged that they had wit- 
nesses to prove that Prisley entertained 
scholars, and that her daughters were 
male fame,’’ &c. 





that were hid there when the proctor 


and accordingly he decreed that her daughter Mary should be removed 
four miles from Cambridge tanquam famina de malo suspecta, and con- 
cerning Margaret he would deliberate. 

In Oct. 28, 1658, his wife was delivered of a daughter, being twelve 
months after the marriage. It was christened by the mother’s name. 
The poor little blossom, however, was no sooner “ born than blasted,” and 
the virgin soul was unhoused from its “fair hiding place.” On the 25th 
January, 1659, we find the parent’s mournful entry, “ My daughter Mary 
died.” We next meet with a long and interesting letter from Hartlib to 
the doctor, on the learned works and pursuits of the day. He mentions 
H. More’s philosophical poem, the Immortality of the Soul, with the 
learned comments on it ; and that other noble gentleman of goodness and 
learning, Mr. Boyle; and Mr. Christopher Wren, and Pococke, and one 
Christophorus Balthasar, who “hath all the materials ready for to refute 
the bulky volumes of Baronius ;” and he then alludes to the long expected 
work of Scioppius called Forum Eloquentize Romane, on all which persons 
and subjects the reader will find ample and curious illustrations in the 
notes of the very diligent and accomplished editor. 

There is no end of the troubles of the world to good and great men. 





* Dr. Worthington was preparing for publication the Select Discourses of John 
Smith, published in 1660. Mr. Crossley is unable to explain what is referred to ‘ in 
Mr. Cudworth’s business.’’—Rev. 


Gent. Maa, Vou. XXIX. 2H 
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Bishop Hall thanked God that his heritage had fallen in “the sweet and 
civil county of Suffolk,” but he had plenty of troubles after he pitched his 
tent among the wise men of the East. And no sooner had Dr. Worthing- 
ton taken possession of his spiritual wife—his living of Fen Ditton—than 
one Dr. Hales forbade his people to join in the quiet gathering in of the 
tithes, and the laying them up in the parsonage barn. Dr. Hales was a 
man rich in temporal blessings: he had a 1,000/. a-year in estate, but 
that was all in vain. Fen Ditton was not his. ‘O si angulus ille !” was 
his constant cry. It was the old story of the ewe lamb. Yet our doctor 
ought not to be dispossessed: he had done his duty nobly. Let us hear 





what he says. 


‘*T dare challenge any to accuse me of 
anything misbecoming in my preaching 
to the people. Most of my preaching 
hath been upon the 4 Novissima, the 
Decalogue, Our Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Apostles’ Creed. He relieved nine or ten 
poor people every week. Ditton was his 
mayn livelyhood, and if this should be 


taken from him, he had nowhere to go. 
His practise had been to live peaceably 
with all men and to do good to all. Then 
came a letter missive from Dr. Sterne, 
asking him what time it would please him 
to make way for his return to the college, 
for he would not be uncivil enough to 
come before he was expected.” 


Thus his living and mastership were vanishing in air. The good man 
did what all, in similar cases, should do for relief to a burthened mind; he 
reposed his griefs in the bosom of his wife. “ Bid him welcome (he writes) 
when he comes, and as for the fruit in the orchard, tho’ ripe or near ripe, 
tell him it shall not be meddled with till he comes.” On the 17th August, 
1660, he delivered to Dr. Sterne the statutes, the register, both lease 
books, and the key of the treasury, and then desired a little longer time 
colligeve sarcinas, and in the midst of his bustle and trouble, and the 
breaking down of his fortunes, “ his very horse (bought at Cambridge fair) 
died in the stable, and then came the disease so common, Septembribus horis. 
He had gripings and purgings, and took vomits, and could not preach, and 
got cold, and the sickness that appears with the fall of the leaf, but he 
exerted himself and packed his books up in barrels, and then sat down 
to write a long letter to Dr. Sterne on the autumn fruit.” People may 
laugh or sneer now-a-days, when they are fat and wax wanton on good beef 
and mutton, when the bleating of the sheep and the lowing of the oxen are 
heard in every pasture: but in those days it was different. Clergymen 
brought up their little rosy-cheeked cherubs on apple dumplings and cream, 
and each good housewife—her partner being at his studies— 

due to her hour prepared 
For dinner savoury fruits of taste to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 


Of nectarous draughts between, from milky stream, 
Berry, or grape. 


We must give an extract, if only for its primitive simplicity and plain 
dealing, and touches of the golden age. 


‘“‘T must not omit the giving you an 
account of your orchard fruit. A little 
after your going hence, I caused the sum- 
mer fruit to be gathered, which were layd 
up and looked to every day, that none 
might hurt the other. Glad should I have 
been, that you should have enjoyed them in 
theyr perfection, which you might, if you 
had returned as we expected; but now 


summer apples have lost both theyr fair 
look and taste. As for the winter fruits, 
I hoped that your return would have been 
soon enough to have given orders about 
them; but that not being, when I per- 
ceived that the fruits in the Fellows’ or- 
chard were gathered, I employed some to 
gather these, as ye uncertain monthe would 
permit ; I think the last will be gathered 
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to day. They are more than they have 
been of late years, though the mud wall 
has been climed more than once, and the 
last week a thief escaped taking very 
hardly. The apple-loft over the founder’s 
chamber will be filled with them, I mean 
with those that are gathered from the trees. 
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As for those that fall in the gathering or 
fell by the winds, they are laid up in ano- 
ther place. It is one of the daily employ- 
ments of my wife to look that none of 
them hurt their fellows, which is a neces« 
sary care, and she minds it witha great 
deal of content,’’ &c. 


Mr. Crossley, taking a free, youthful, and chivalrous view of the subject, 


thinks that it behoved Dr. Sterne to have presented Mrs. Worthington with 
these same redstreaks, pearmains, and other goodly pippins, of which she 
had been as careful as of her children—a very Pomona; but Dr. Sterne 
thought otherwise. “ The apples (he writes) he has desired Dr. P. to 
take order may be beaten for cyder.” But enough of these “ apple- 
squires ;” we have better matters to attend to, for there is an excellent 
letter from the doctor to Mr. Hartlib on the state of affairs then pending, 
showing the quietness of a meek, contented, and patient spirit, who receives 


and gives as God wills. 


“TI dare not so much value myself, or 
judge my being in the university of such 
consequence as they are pleased to sup- 
pose. I have indeed lived in the univer- 
sity above thirty years, have discharged 
the trusts of a fellow, of a master in a col- 
lege, of a vice-chancellor in the univer- 
sity, and therefore I ought to have some 
knowledge and experience in such matters. 
I have had desires to promote ingenuous 
learning, piety, and peace, and candour, 
and to maintain good order when I have 
had power and interest, and I thank God 
I have not so behaved myself, in the places 
to which I have related, as not to be de- 
sired ; but I hope others may be found 
who are better qualified for such service. 


It was rumoured that Dr. Sterne was meant for 
the see of Carlisle, and that Worthington might remain. 


He says, 


I have no ambitious thirst after an head- 
ship. One main thing which did more 
endear an academicall life to me, was that 
by reason of my being there IT might be 
in a better capacity of entertaining my 
friends abroad with some account of your 
ingenuous performance there, and J con- 
fess it hath been a great pleasure to me to 
observe severall persons there eminent for 
differing perfections, and accordingly to 
animate them to such things as were most 
agreeable to their genius. But I hope 
there are others like-minded, who will 
fill up what has been deficient in me, and 
now it will not be grievous in me to re- 
tire to a rurall employment,’’ &c. 


Again he speaks of himself as having no ambitious thirst after the 





ensuing vacancy, “ his disposition chiefly inclining him to a life of devo- 
tional retirement ;” and then he says he used to love to discourse with a 
friend about Mr. Nicolas Ferrar (even at six years old the little holy child 
was called St. Nicolas), and his devout home at Little Gedding; but he 
was spoken to by some ancient friends not to indulge in a love of re- 
tiredness, and that he may be of use to the university. He adds—« If 
that excellent person, Dr. Hammond,* from whom I have received kind 
lines (and some not long before his death), were living, he would testify 
that of me which would not be unpleasing.” All patronage, however, and 
solicitation of friends was useless. The gift was in the Bishop of Ely, 
who placed the great Dr. Pearson at the head of the college, and Wor- 
thington removed to the living of Ditton, where in content and thankfulness 
and industry he pursued his studies, and continued his learned corre- 





* Mr. Crossley has favoured us with a short account of Hammond and of his valu- 
able works. His name stands fourth on the list of our great divines, i.e. after 
Hooker, Taylor, and Barrow. Mr. Crossley would have liked to have been with us 
a little while ago, when we ascended the old staircase, and found ourselves in the study 
of this venerable man and admirable scholar and theologian in his Kentish parsonage. 
Fell’s Life of Hammond has received from Mr. Crossley its just meed of praise.—Rev. 
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spondence with Hartlib and other friends. In sending to Hartlib a list of 
the lost (eheu quam male perdita) poems of Spenser he says— 


“These are the smaller poems of his, 
besides many others in the hands of noble 
persons and his friends. He had for his 
friends Sir Philip Sidney (whom, as also 
the Countess of Pembroke, he highly ho- 
noured), Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr. Gabriel 
Harvey, besides E. K., who wrote the 
Comment upon the Shepherd’s Calendar, 
and others whose initial letters of their 
names only are set down, as R.S., H. B., 
W.L., G. W. senior, which need some 
CEdipus to discover them. But the greatest 
want is of the other six books of that in- 
comparable poem, the Faery Queen, of 
which only two cantos and two stanzas of 
another canto are printed in the folio. 
And this is an account of all that I have 


seen of his printed, except a short Dis- 
course of Ireland in prose, The printer 
in one place intimates that divers of his 
poems were disperst abroad in sundry 
hands ; and some were purloyned from 
him since his going into Ireland. These 
(if not quite lost) may perhaps lie hid in 
some libraries or closets. He lived here- 
tofore in the north of England, and in the 
south, viz. Kent, as is intimated by the 
Kentish Downs, so often mentioned by 
him. Next to his Faery Queen I should 
most desire to see The English Poet and 
the Divine Poems; for that in his latter 
years he most relished the more divine 
strain of poesie appears by several pas- 
sages in his printed poems.” 


On the mention of Spenser’s residence in the North of England Mr. 


Crossley has the following note :— 


‘From the admitted fact of Spenser’s 
temporary residence in the North of Eng- 
land, and from the frequent recurrence of 
his Christian name, Edmund, and that of 
his younger son Laurence, in the descents 
of the Spensers of Hurstwood, near Burn- 
ley, it is contended by Mr. F.C. Spenser, of 
Halifax (see Gent. Mag. Aug. 1842), that 
the poet belonged to that family. I con- 
fess, with every inclination to embrace the 


hypothesis, I do not consider that the evi- 
dence yet adduced can warrant any such 
conclusion. Two points are distinctly 
stated by the poet himself—that he was 
born in London, and that he was of the 
family of the Spencers of Althorp, be- 
tween whom and the Lancashire Spensers 
there seems to have been no relationship, 
He says— 


Merry London, my most kindly nurse, 

That to me gave this life’s first native source, 
Though from another place I take my name, 
An house of ancient fame. 


The house of ancient fame can surely 
scarcely be applied to Hurstwood or 
Filley Close, in the Forest of Pendle, or 
to any family of Spensers, who never rose 
above the rank of yeomen or smaller 
gentry at either of those places. Till 
some stronger proofs are afforded of the 


poet’s connection with Lancashire, I fear 
Pendle Hill must be satisfied with having 
afforded inspiration to George Fox, and 
refuge to Mother Demdike and her un- 


- hallowed crew, and must withhold its claim 


to be considered as the Parnassus of Eng- 
land.’’* 


On the 2nd April, 1661, the doctor’s wife was delivered of a daughter, 





who was baptized by the name of Damaris Worthington, Dr. More being 
godfather ; after the gossips were gone, the good doctor went back to his 
books, and lived scholastically. He mentions that there is lately published 
“ The Vanity of Dogmatizing ; or, Confidence in Opinions, manifested in 
a Discourse of the Shortness and Uncertainty of our Knowledge and its 
Causes. With some Reflections on Peripateticism, and an Apology for Phi- 
losophy.” It is a little book in 8vo. the author, Jos. Glanville, Master of 
Arts of Oxford. He is a great valuer of Des Cartes and Dr. More, whom 





* Mr. Crossley has also given (p. 263-4) a full and entertaining account of Henry 
Ainsworth, the great Hebrew scholar and commentator. Those who are curious to 


know the colour and stuff of the high priest’s ephod,—whether it was made from the 
back of the sheep or the bowels of an unclean worm (wool or silk),— will do well to 
read this note at their leisure.—Rev. 
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he often mentions in his book, having been a great reader of his works. 
He is a young man, and, abating some juvenile heat, there are good matters 
in his book. As one said of the parts of pregnant young men, “ We may 
guess what the wine will be ; and it will taste better when broached some 
years hence.”* 

To Mr. Crossley’s account of Dr. Ward, whose name occurs in one of 
the letters next succeeding, we may add, that the line in the fifteenth stanza 
of Dr. Pope’s Wish, 


To outlive my senses, may it not be my fate, 


alludes to the Bishop; that T. Wood published an Appendix to the Life 
of Bishop Ward in answer to Walter Pope’s Life, in which the author 
had taken some liberties with (A. Wood) the Oxford antiquary ; that 
praise of Dr. Ward may be found in Glanville’s Philosophic Poems, 
p- 78, and Ne Plus Ultra, p. 46; and that in Stanhope’s Letters, p. 78, 
we have read the following passage: “Old Bishop Ward of Salisbury 
was a wise man, and used to say, he had found more advantage from one 
end of a verse in Ovid, ‘ guid enim tentasse nocebit ?’ than by all the rest 
of his learning Greek and Latin put together ?”+ 

To the judicious account of Henry More, the platonist, and divine, and 
poet, we have nothing to add but the fine saying of Outram, “ that he 
considered him as the holiest person on the face of the earth!” As 
regards “ The Animadverter,” Dr. Joseph Beaumont, whose “ Psyche” 
has received Mr. Crossley’s praise, we may add that Sir Kenelm Digby 
(wherever he may be) will be pleased to hear it, for in his copy of this 
poem he wrote, “ These verses are of the divine ascent.” And Pope said 
that there were in it flowers well worth gathering, and a man who has the 
art of stealing wisely will find his account in it.” Mr. Southey, in his 
Life of Wesley, calls it “one of the most extraordinary poems in this or 
any other language.” (ii. 604.){ At p. 330 is a pleasing letter from 





* In Mr. Crossley’s just and elegant tribute of praise to Bishop Heber’s Life of 
Jeremy Taylor he has not noticed that there is no mention by the biographer of a 
Pindarique Elegie upon the death of the Right Reverend Father in God, Jeremy, late 
Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, by Le. Mathews, A.M. a sacr. domest. 
Dublin, 1667, 4to. which we possess. On the tract called Christian Consolations as 
not by Taylor, see Jebb’s Correspondence, ii. p. 509—513, by A. Knox, Esq.—Rev. 

+ Bishop Ward’s receipt for the gout is worth remembering by those ‘‘ whom 
arthritic pains detain.” ‘‘ Unguentii Podagricum.—Take an old fat cat and flee it, 
draw forth the gutts, then with a rolling pin beat it well, and so put it altogether into 
the belly of a fat gander, with pepper half a pound, mustard and parsley seeds four 
ounces, six pennyworth of bole ammoniac, a good quantity of wormwood and garlic. 
Roast the gander well, saving the grease, and with it anoint the grieved part.”—Rev. 

+ See also Jacob’s Lives of the Poets, p. 7; Singer’s Preface to Marmion’s Cupid 
and Psyche, p. viii.; Willmot’s Sacred Poets, p. 335; Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb. 
1836, by J. M.; Southey’s Specimens, vol. i. p. xxv. ; Retrospective Review, vol. xi. 
xii. The edition 1702 has four new cantos.. There are one or two passages in this 
poem much reminding one of similar ones in Kehama: the infliction of leprosy on 
Kailyal (see c. xviii. st. 224) resembles that of Psyche— 


Her skin, which was so white and sleek before, 
All rugged now with odious tumors is ; 
From head to foot one universal sore 
Arrays her round in a tormenting dress, &c. 


And in another beautiful passage in the Amreeta, xxiv. 21, ‘‘ She took the fated cup 
and lifting it up ;” so the elder poet, c. xix, 52, as follows,— 
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Worthington to Hartlib on Ray, our eminent naturalist, which is accom- 
panied by a still more valuable note by the editor; to which we have 
nothing from our small stores.to add but that in Dr. T. Turton’s Natural 
Theology there is an excellent defence of Ray against a hasty attack of 
Lord Brougham, who had accused him of “ assuming that the human soul 
had no separate existence—that it forms no part of the created system,” in 
his book called the Wonders of the Creation. As the passage is short and 
effective, we give it. ‘“ Now, as counsel for the defendant,” says Dr. Turton, 
“his lordship himself being allowed to be the judge, I submit, first, that 
a person about to publish a book has a right to select his own subject ; 
and, secondly, that he who fairly discusses his subject is not to be censured 
because he does not discuss other subjects ; for example, a writer on optics 
is not to be blamed for neglecting electricity. I would submit also that 
the first edition of Ray’s Wisdom of God Manifested in the Works of the 
Creation was published in the year 1691, and the second much enlarged 
edition in 1692, and, therefore, long before the days of universal knowledge 
in which it is our happiness to live. The author moreover informs us in 
his title-page what are the works of the creation of which he treats, viz. 
the heavenly bodies, elements, meteors, fossils, vegetables, animals, and so 
on, enumerating only material objects. Furthermore he tells us in his 
preface on what principle he has decided the course to be taken, ‘I have 
(he writes) made choice of this subject as thinking myself best qualified to 
treat of it,’ a mode of considering matters well deserving attention even in 
times subsequent to those of Ray. . .... Ray, however, was not only a 
philosopher but a religious philosopher, and, as shall be distinctly proved, 
was very far indeed from ‘ assuming,’ as Lord Brougham imagines, that the 
human soul had no separate existence, or that it formed no part of the 
created system. .. . . . To say the truth, I should have thought that Ray’s 
general character with regard to religion would have secured him from such 
a censure from his lordship’s pen.” In this excellent little work of Dr. Turton, 
in which the soundest theology is conducted by the strictest logic, not only 
a but Derham and Clarke, have been successfully vindicated from the 
rash accusations of the noble writer in a work “ whose sentences were 
doubtless intended to convey some valuable information to the world, 
although, from causes not known, they seemed to have failed in executing 
their commission.”* 





Psyche doth not fear 
But it will end in purest suavity. 
‘* T fear it not !’’ and here she took the cup, 
And bravely to the bottom drank it up. 


Original Poems and Life of Dr. Jos. Beaumont were published in 1749, 4to.—Rev. 

* To Mr. Crossley’s judicious account of Bishop Patrick, we have only to add that 
the Bishop certainly appears to have believed that Charles the Second was poisoned. 
See his account in the Autobiography, p. 100—103. As regards the ‘‘ Parable of the 
Pilgrim,” we refer to C. Lamb’s Letters, ii. p. 8, “If you have never read Charron 
on Wisdom, or Patrick's Pilgrim, you have two great pleasures to come.” See also 
Graves’s Columella, vol. ii. p. 246, and Beattie’s Essays, who says, “The learned 
Bishop Patrick wrote the Parable of the Pilgrim. I am not satisfied that he bor- 
rowed the hint, as it is generally thought he did, from John Bunyan. There is no re- 
semblance in the plan, nor does the Bishop speak a work of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
which I think he would have done if he had seen it. Besides, Bunyan’s fable is full of 
incident. Patrick’s is dry, didactic, verbose, and exceedingly bare in the invention. 
The imprimatur prefixed to Patrick’s Pilgrim is dated April 11, 1665. Bunyan’s 


Progress was written while he was in Bedford prison, where he lay twelve years, from 
1660 to 1672; but I cannot find in what year it was first printed.””"—Rev. 
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The correspondence now proceeds between the two learned friends in 
communications of all that is new and interesting in the learned and scien - 
tific world. He says, “ Last week Mr. Wray,( Ray) was with me; we went 
to view the herbs in the fields nearus. He is perfectly read in the book of 
Nature, and all is easie to him. In his travels in England (I perceive by 
his discourse), he took notice of what rarities did occur, and observed 
more than the plants.” He then inquires what is doing at Gresham Col- 
lege, and gives an account of a poor afflicted woman whose agony at 
the loss of her child whom she dearly loved expressed itself in the lan- 
guage of presumption and ignorance, “that God had now done his worst 
to her that he could.” A long account is then introduced of the calamities 
with which the woman was subsequently afflicted, and which were ascribed 
with confident credulity to the judgment of Heaven. Mr. Crossley’s philo- 
sophic mind is disturbed by such “ frailties in the wise ;” but like impos- 
tures and absurd legends have gained credit even in our own times ; for 
to believe in ghosts, and at the same time to disbelieve in Mesmerism, we 
pronounce to be positive and negative marks of the want of sound logic 
and philosophy in the present day. 

In a letter July, 1661, Worthington mentions that one Dr. Morison 
hath the care of the great garden now preparing in St. James’s Park, and 
that he was formerly over the Duke of Orleans his garden; and that a 
botanical soldier was sent over sea to collect plants to further the designed 
perfection of it, and that many thousand lime trees were to be sent over 
for it.* He says— 


‘“*T hope Mr. Wray will meet with 
some new discoveries in his travels, which 
may help towards the further furnishing 
of his garden, which, though it be but a 
little spot of ground belonging to his 
chamber in the college, yet hath at least 
700 plants in it. Such travels are also 
necessary for one that with care and ex- 


I wish him to be as full, at least (if not 
more large). in some pertinent observa- 
tions upon such and such plants, as he is 
in the Phytologia Cantabrigiensis ; for me- 
thinks such portable Phytologies as have 
only the Latin and English names (with- 
out any choice notes) are but lean and 
imperfect things.” 





actness designs a Phytologia Britannica. 

He mentions the return of Dr. More to Cambridge, with whom he 
hopes to have some converse that day ; and also with Mr. Barrow, who 
preached a sermon at the Commencement, which was practical and much 
commended. “ He is Greek Professor, as I have, perhaps, heretofore told 
you.” In defiance of Mr. Crossley, he still harps on “the Kendal woman,” 
to whom he adds another from the Peak in Derbyshire, one Dorothy 
Matley, who with her washing-tub was spun round and carried four yards 
deep beneath the ground. God forgive us if we do wrong to the good 
fame of these or in any way injure them.t+ It is not our custom to speak 





* If these are the lime trees still lingering in the Park, the growth must have been 
remarkably slow in two centuries. Greenwich Park, we think, was planted at the 
same time with elms, pines, and chesnuts. Of the latter species one of the finest 
specimens in England stands in the small inclosure kept for the fawns, in the further 
corner, near the wall.— Rev. 

+ Hartlib was apparently fond of the wonderful. ‘There is a letter of his in Aug. 
1661, containing a long account of an infliction of worms on the nation. ‘ They 
seemed like palmer worms, but of metaline, hard, husky skins; less they were than 
fleas, incessantly wagging at both ends.” His three daughters, the Miss Hartlibs, were 
sick of this disease, ‘‘ breaking veins and bleeding to death, and their stomachs and 
bellies full of worms of divers kinds.” But he still wishes to hear more of the Kendal 
woman amid all his domestic afflictions. He says—‘‘ A continuation of the Kendal 
news will always be very welcome. The strange story of the lying woman deserves a 
place among the histories of illustrious providences ; and so doth that other narrative 
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evil of the sex, but we think there was a kind of T'vvdxos ddeOpos existing 
in those days,—years of sore temptation to these frail vessels at the best,— 
which we trust have passed ayay. But we are reminded 
Sacra Bone maribus non adeunda Dez,— 

and with pleasure we find the Doctor leaving the “sex feminine ” for collec- 
tions of Turkish proverbs, probably a subject in temporary vogue in those 
days, as we judge by the labours of Ray and Howell, and well worthy of 
being renewed now ; for the proverbs of each nation are the flowers of its 
wisdom expressed in the language of its wit. When these are done with, 
and laid aside, Hartlib again mounts his favourite hobby-horse, and writes 
about an old Frieslander who had seen an angelic apparition, and who was 
threatened if he did not make known the revelation he should be for three 
years dumb ; and he supports himself by the authority of his friend Mr. 
Beal, who says—“ My Discourse of Angelical Apparitions contained about 
three sheets, that was the very first scio-graff; and I could say more if it 
were any better than actwm agere. For long-bearded good angels, or lady 
angels of true light, they do indeed cross all the old records of antiquity, 
whether Gentile or Jewish.” And Hartlib adds that he must needs explain 
himself concerning the long-bearded angels ; “ For Otto Faber, an excellent 
Helmontian physician, being called by his majesty, he came over to Eng- 
land about half a year ago, and lately I have done some good offices for 
him. I, just receiving the news, he was pleased to suggest this observation 
to be inquired into,— Whether the good angel, said by the Frieslander 
to have appeared to him, had any beard or no? for he quoted the place 
in Helmont where he affirmed, that, if an angel did appear with a beard, 
it could be no good angel, for the reasons there alleged: Si apparuerit 
barbatus angelus, malus esto. Eudemon enim nunquam barbatus apparuit 
memor casiis, ob quem viro barba succrevit.”* 

The Jast letter of Hartlibt which closes this very curious, learned, and 
interesting volume, is dated August 26, 1661. He mentions Dr. More as 
revising his philosophical treatises; he heard nothing of Dr. Cowley’s 
design of a philosophical college ; “he apprehends that the society meeting 
at Gresham College is too wise to be thus publicly directed.” He says 
Sir William Petty is retired as one of the commissioners from the Par- 
liament of Ireland. He is one of that famed society. He hath other 





of the confident atheist.’’ That Satan has spirifual power allowed him on earth we 
know ; who can say he has not bodi/y? Who is to limit his unbelief? Jeremy Taylor 
fully believed that the Neapolitan manna failed as soon as it was subjected to a taa. 
His biographer says, ‘‘ Jt is easier to ridicule than to disprove the existence of appa- 
ritions.’’ (vid. Life, i. 178, by Hupe.) But ghosts come either to warn for good, or 
to alarm and torment for ill. Urider whose power then are they sent to affright the 
children of mortality with their unearthly presence ? Was the little ghost who appeared 
in the shape of a monkey at Moccas Court a real descendant of Cham, whose children, 
they say, have taken that degenerated form ?—-Rev. 

* We must refer our readers to Mr. Crossley’s note on this subject, p. 364, full of 
facts worthy of further investigation, though we doubt if the matter can be fully 
cleared up (for there seems to us a flaw in the argument), unless some of our female 
writers are called in to arbitrate. Surely the ‘‘ Eve vultus politus’’ is not decisive, 
though carrying its due weight; but ‘‘ Fronfi nulla fides.’’—Rev. 

+ Mr. Crossley says in his note on the merits of Kircher’s book de Peste, Rome, 
1658, that he attributes the plague to an animate cause, and ascribes it entirely to 
insects. It is worthy of remark that Dr. Holland in his very philosophical work, 
Medical Notes and Reflections, just two centuries after, has a chapter xxxiv. on the 
hypothesis of insect life as a cause of disease, and inquires whether the morbid cause 
of cholera my not be an animal poison, p. 583, &c,—Rerv. 
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fish now to fry than to go on with the History of Trades, which would have 
been truly a very useful work. Mr. Boyle is one of the chief. For the 
Corpuscularian philosophy, he quotes his friend, Mr. Beal, as saying he 
complained long ago that Sir K. Digby had said enough of it to make 
him giddy in his pro and contra, and his refuge was Lord Bacon’s “ Circa 
Ultimates Rerum frustranea est Inquisitio.” And now we find the first 
dawning of Bacon’s philosophy over the benighted realms of science, and 
the bright star of that immortal genius seen and acknowledged as the safe 
and only guide in the tangled pathway of discovery and improvement. 
The lemures and phantasmata noctis-—the ugly shapes and grisly phan- 
toms of night disappear, 

And the yellow-skirted fayes 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 
Nor can we better make our concluding extract than with one of the 
earliest acknowledgments of that great man’s sagacity and wisdom, just 
at the time when science was beginning to move out of her sleep, and 
making earnest efforts, though often in a mistaken direction, to release 
herself from her bondage ; and pursuing the path of knowledge and truth, 
to bring her newly acquired power to enlarge the dominion and increase 


the happiness of the human race. 


‘* Now (says he whose intellectual eye 
was opened to the light), now I see a stay 
for the light of reason and experience. 
Neither had I anything more in chase 
than the cause of firmness, which, in Lord 
Bacon’s language, who first awakened my 
attention to it, is frequently called con- 
sistency. Being now in my devotions be- 
fore the oracle, you can expect but few 
lines, and in these my advice that you 
procure them for yourself before they are 
all gone out of the shops, for I supplicate 
that these may rather return to you in 


And again in another letter :— 


‘¢ My last was very abrupt and concise, 
because at that time, as I then told you, I 
was attentive in my devotions before the 
noble oracle, which I may now, upon the 
reviewed solemnities of holy oath, style the 
most satisfying oracle in my apprehensions 
that ever appeared in the converse of mor- 
tals on this habitable gisbe, for discovery 
of all the works of nature,—to those that 
have been so tired and wearied as I have 
been in the several ways of Tellesius, 
Flood, Gassendus, the Cartesian, and Ato- 
mical, or Corpuscularian philosophers, 


cash thanin kind. ’Tis my great joy that 
Mr. Boyle is so far engaged to give us the 
rest of his notes and following experiments. 
In these he hath obliged all the intelligent 
inhabitants of this world, and hath given 
us hope that we shall shortly complete 
human sciences. Some families amongst 
us have answered all Lord Bucon’s votes 
Jor advancement of learning, and this 
honourable family deserves to be reputed 
the first college in this university or cecu- 
menical academy.’’ 


and all others that I could hear of ever 
since I was concerned in the victory of 
school sophisters,—to those, I say, that 
have condescended to take any deep no- 
tice of the insufficiency of language, and 
conjectures, and ungrounded ratiocina- 
tions, and have submitted their patience 
to the severity of Lord Bacon’s inquisi- 
tions, and (among these) to myself,—here 
are offered such pleasing refreshments as 
gain us the relish of that Virgilian sim- 
plicity which was so highly admired by 
Scaliger in these verses,— 


Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
Quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per estum 
Dulcis aque saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 


‘To indulge my own freedom, and a little 
to practise my pen and judgment, in the 
impartial collection of other men’s deepest 
or most inticing reasonings, I had in 
philosophy and theology reduced infer- 
locutores in the manner of Tully’s Oratory, 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XXIX. 


and his academical questions, to offer their 
several strengths (as you have seen a spe- 
cimen, pretending to the vindication of a 
rural life), for which academical scene I 
had long ago provided those arguments in 
theology which swayed no less men than 
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Grotius and the Earl of Bristol, and do 
make the loftiest cedars stagger and re- 
volt several ways, at as much uncertainty 
as the variation of the compass. And 
from all these I could procure a con- 
currence as to the unchangeable oracle fora 
holy life. For philosophical satisfactions, 
I did chiefly address to philosophical ex- 
periments, in which I seemed to have the 
best overtures of aid from Lord Bacon ; 
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but of this I complained that in the pro- 
gress of late years we had not brought his 
experiments, or added our own, to any 
degree of ripeness. And this was, indeed, 
my discouragement. Now I confess I am 
surprised with wonder at the present ad- 
vancement, and I dare promise our poste- 
rity that knowledge shall in this following 
age abound in very great perfection, and 
to the best of noble operations."’ 


It would not be doing justice either to our readers or to the accomplished 
Editor of this work, if we did not find room for a specimen of those bio- 
graphical notices with which he has enriched the volume, and indeed which 
will form, in the opinion of some, the greater part of its value. But to do 
this, we must consider not only the worth of the material, but its dimen- 
sions ; and, as it would be difficult to make a comparative estimate of the 
various notices, where all abound in knowledge and critical discrimination, 
we must be regulated chiefly by the space that we have to spare. We 
therefore have made a selection of two, the first of which is of the cele- 
brated scholar and philologist, Gaspar Scioppius, whose name occurs in 
Hartlib’s Letter of April 20, 1639, p. 128,—‘ There is also the long- 
expected work of Scioppius, called Forum Eloquentiz Romane, printing 


at the city of Trent.” 


“Those (says the Editor) who wish to 
become acquainted with the history of this 
most turbulent and ferocious of scholars, 
should consult Bayle for a general sketch 
of his life; and Niceron Memoires, vol. 
xxxv. for the list of his published works, 
under the head of Gaspar Scioppius. His 
works yet in manuscript, and which are 
deposited in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence, being bequeathed to that col- 
lection by Count Pierucci, the descendant 
of Scioppius’ adopted son of that name, 
are enumerated in Bandini’s Commentary 
de Vita et Scriptis Joannis Baptist Donii, 
published at Florence, 1755, folio, pp. 
35-39. Among these is his Autobio- 
graphy, entitled ‘Philotheca Scioppiana, 
sive Gasparis Scioppii Comitis a Clara- 
valle Narratio annis distincta de bene 
factoribus, amicis et familaribus suis, 
quos in omni vita habuit, quodque apud 
illos, per illos, et propter illos in Dei 
gloriam et utilitatem publicam inter 
annos quinquaginta molitus et emolitus 
fuerit.? Of this I havea transcript, which 
comprises 680 closely-written quarto pages. 
A character so singular and so extraordi- 
nary, drawn by himself, is, I need scarcely 
say, a true literary curiosity. It has never 
yet, that I am aware of, been made use of 
by any biographer of Scioppius or writer 
of general history, and for the portrait 
it presents and the anecdotes it contains is 
well worthy of publication, at least in an 
abridged form. Of a life so diversified as that 
of Gaspar Scioppius, and whose writings, 
published and in manuscript, are more than 
300 in number, it is scarcely possible to give 





even a general summary in the limits of a 
note. He appears to have been born at or 
near Ingoldstadt, in Germany, and to have 
changed his name from Schoppus to Sciop- 
pius, to make the spelling correspond with 
the Italian pronounciation of the name. 
He embraced the Roman Catholic faith 
about the year 1599, and thenceforward 
became a most bitter controversialist 
against the principal Protestant writers of 
the time. His hand was against almost 
every illustrious author of his day. His 
Sealiger Hypobolimzus (Mentz, 1607, 
4to.) shews an unparalleled talent for 
abuse, and, from the evidence which it 
brought against his claim of descent from 
the princes of Verona, must have ¢ut the 
heart of that proud and peerless scholar to 
the quick. Not satisfied with dealing ter- 
rific blows upon Scaliger, Thuanus, Mor- 
nay, Heinsius, and Isaac Casaubon, and 
immolating King James the First (if the Co- 
rona Regia, Lond. 1615, 12mo. be his), 
as Bayle supposes, by one of the most 
venomous pieces of irony ever penned, to 
say nothing of the whole tribe of gram- 
marians and lexicographers, whom he 
flagellated on every occasion without re- 
morse, he concluded his career, by a cru- 
sade of extermination against the Jesuits, 
and set at nought the menaces, the num- 
bers, and influence of that most powerful 
body. He attacked them single-handed, 
with an interminable shower of galling 
pamphlets, each severer than the last, and, 
Pascal excepted, perhaps no one indivi- 
dual ever did so much by the use of lite- 
rary weapons to accomplish their over- 
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throw as Scioppius. No wonder that he 
should have lived in perpetual fear of as- 
sassination, and that at last he should 
have become a voluntary prisoner in his 
house at Padua, where he died in Decem- 
ber 1649, in the 74th year of his age. 
Beginning life as a penniless scholar, he, 
however, concluded it rather extraordiua- 
rily, as Count of Claravalle and the lord of 
two principalities: one Suggodiano, near 
Mantua, on the banks of the Mincio, and 
the other which he calls the Marquisite 
of Cavatorre in Monteferrat. Perhaps few 
heroes of fiction ever went through a more 
eventful career. His great power was in 
the ferocity of his satire, and his wonder- 
ful knowledge of the progress, properties, 
and resources of the Latin language, in 
which he was probably not exceeded by 
any one since it ceased to be the living 
tongue of Italy.* Even at the present 
day, when the unmeasured violence of his 
invective disgusts, and the interest of most 
of his topics has passed by, his writings 
possess a value peculiarly theirown: and, 
though they are anything but Ciceronian, 
are so instructive and suggestive to one 
who wishes to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the full extent, inflections, 
and attributes of the language, that no 
scholar’s library can be considered com- 
plete without at least a selection of them ; 
for the whole, from their general rarity, 
it is almost beyond any scholar’s power to 
compass. One of the most useful of his 
works, and what he always considered his 
most important one, being in fact one of 
the great labours of his life, yet remains in 
MS. in the Laurentian Library, and has 
never been published, namely, his ‘‘Forum 
or Promptuarium Romane Eloquentiz,” 
forming probably the most complete The- 
saurus of the Latin language, and the 
most accurate guide to purity in Latin 
diction, in existence, and which is the work 


referred to by Hurtlib in the text. It 
consists of three volumes in folio, closely 
written, and from the portion of it of 
which I have a transcript appears to be 
deserving of every attention when a suit- 
able opportunity may occur for its pub- 
lication. Hartlib’s information as to its 
being in progress of printing at Trent 
must have been erroneous. The mistake 
possibly arose from several of Scioppius’s 
grammatical and critical pieces being re- 
printed about this time (1659) ; but his 
Promptuarium certainly never appeared. 
I cannot conclude the subject of Scioppius 
without observing, that in Pennant’s Tour 
from Chester to London will be found 
the monumental inscription of one of the 
Digbys, buried in Sandon Church, which 
claims as his greatest honour the un- 
English merit of having waylaid or at- 
tempted to assassinate Scioppius in the 
streets of Madrid: of which attempt Sci- 
oppius has given a full account, inter- 
mixed with the severest invectives, in his 
Legatus Latro (Ingolstadt, 1615, 12mo). 
According to his statement, he was set 
upon by George Digby, ‘homo lacerto- 
sissimus, et corpore bajulorum dignus,’ 
and ten of his companions, who had been 
long on the watch for him, and after the 
former had struck him with a dagger on 
the breast, the others gave him various 
wounds, and left him for dead on the 
pavement. If James the First required 
such services as these, as a passport to his 
favour, he well deserved the bitterest taunts 
that were ever addressed to him by Sci- 
oppius. The ludicrous introduction of 
him in the prologue to Ignoramus, by 
particular desire, when that play was per- 
formed before the monarch at Cambridge 
in 1615, was only a fair retaliation for 
the asperities of Scioppius’s literary war- 
fare.”+ 





* We must not forget the admirable knowledge in this branch of ancient learning 


of John Frederic Gronovius, of which his notes on Livy and Cicero, and his four books 
of Observations, are irrefragable proofs. Professor Porson considered the latter as 
one of the four great critical works existing. Asa correct, graceful, and truly Cice- 
ronian writer of Latin, we beg to refer to the works of Fabroni, and especially to his 
Vite Italorum, one of the most delightful works of the kind, no doubt well known to 
Mr. Crossley, and highly prized by Doctor S. Parr.—Rev. 

+ We are not willing to injure the effect of this well-written account by any addi- 
tions of our own ; therefore we shall only observe that in Monumenta Pietatis et Lit- 
teraria Virorum, &c. 1701, 4to. Franc. a L. C. Miegio, are many letters of Scioppius, 
and much anecdote concerning him. See also Reimanni Cat. Bibl. vol. ii. 445; 
Jugleri Bibl. Hist. Lit. vol. ii. p. 1599; and Act. Erud. Lat. 1702, p. 544. The Gram- 
maticis Paleplutius Nugivendus, 1639, 12mo, is very scarce. We possess Bishop 
Huet’s copy of the Amphotides Scioppiane, 1611, with his MS. notes and index. See 
Irving’s Life of Buchanan on this work, p. 50, and see Jugleri Bibl. Hist. Lit. tom. 
iii. p. 1886 for another work by Scioppius under the same name, and p. 1886-8 for 
an account of Scioppius. See also Schelhorn’s Amen. Lit. tom. ix. p.699, and Reiman, 
de Libris Suis, i. p. 507, for Alphonse de Vergas Erzahlung der Ranke der Jesueten, 
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The second specimen we have derived from the mention “ of Bochartus 
I will inform myself: I have heard much of his treatise de Paradiso,” &c. 
to which the Editor adds the following information :— 


‘¢ Samuel Bochart, an illustrious name 
in the literary annals of France, was born 
at Rouen in 1599. He pursued his studies 
at Paris under Thomas Dempster, the 
Scotchman, and is supposed to have gone 
through his divinity course at Saumur, 
under Caméro or Caméron. When Ca- 
méron escaped from the civil commotions 
to London in 1621 Bochart followed him, 
and attended his private instructions. We 
are told that he went with Caméron to see 
James the First dine. There he heard a 
reader who read the 27th chapter of Eze- 
kiel in order to furnish the King with 
some matter for conversation at dinner. 
The King asked why, in verse 11, accord- 
ing to the versions of Aquila and the Vul- 
gate, the Pygmai were said to be watch- 
men over the towers of Tyre? One of the 
royal guests replied that the name Pygmei 
originated from the Greek mjyus, a cubit, 
and he proved from Ctesias that the sta- 
ture of the greatest of these dwarfs was 
two cubits, but of most of them only half 
acubit. They said that these dwarfs were 
chosen for the defence of the towers of 
Tyre in order to shew the uncommon 
strength of the fortifications, which were 
so well constructed that no defenders were 
needed. Other guests observed that the 
Pygmai, in their constant warfare with 
the Cranes, became especially wakeful and 
apt for town defence ; others proved that 
the Pygmei were, according to Ctesias, 
good marksmen ; others observed that the 
Hebrew text had Gammadim, which sig- 
nifies fortes, audaces (strong, bold), and 
that these Gammadim were, according to 
Pliny, a warlike nation of Phoenicia who 
enlisted in the military service of Tyre. 
Caméro being asked his opinion, ob- 
served that the Pygmei in Ezekiel xxvii. 
11, were warriors or combatants, who de- 


rived their name from rv-ypayos, Pugil, one 
who fights with his ruypn), fist, which word 
is related to the Latin pugnare and pugna, 
with which Caméro compared the Latin 
manus militaris and the Greek Bpactxeip, 
the French homme de main, and the Eng- 
lish Armstrony. The King was pleased 
with Caméron’s explanation, who was 
about to confirm his observations still 
more, when the King’s fool, whose name 
was Armstrong, cast himself at Caméron’s 
feet, thanking him for having proved the 
antiquity of the name of Armstrong, by 
the holy authority of the prophet. Bochart 
returned home, and was soon invited by 
the Protestants at Caen to accept amongst 
them the office of pastor. Having begun 
to expound Genesis to his congregation, 
he was gradually led to the composition 
of those extraordinary works of biblical 
illustration, which in vast compass of learn- 
ing have never been exceeded, on which 
his fame now rests. These contain a 
treasure of scripture criticism and expla- 
nation. His Hierozoicon, which was re- 
published at Leipsic 1793—6, in 3 vols. 
by Rosenmiiller, with enlargements and 
retrenchments, treats of the animals of 
scripture, and is still the leading perform- 
ance on that subject, and his Phaleg and 
Canaan are a most erudite repository 
of every thing relating to ancient geo- 
graphy. In 1652 Bochart was invited 
to make one of the band of learned men 
with whom Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
had surrounded herself at Stockholm; he 
was accompanied by Huetus or Huet. 
His journey does not appear to have been 
of the most satisfactory description. If 
we are to believe Menage (Menagiana, 
p. 349, Ist ed.) her Majesty laid her royal 
injunctions on him to play at shuttlecock 
with her,* and this leviathan of learning 











1675. This work of Scioppius was burnt at Wratislaw. On the Collyrium Regium, 
see Lettres de Bayle, vol. ii. p. 530; add Morhof, Polyhist. tom. i. p. 832. In the 
Sylloge Epistolarum of Burman, vol. ii. p. 46, are some letters of Scioppius; and see 
p. 53, multa habet de se suisque rebus. There is very little mention of him in the 
Ana, though they abound with anecdotes of other scholars of the time.—Rev. 

* This celebrated Queen—Arctoi Lucida Stella Poli—was of so mixed a character,— 
so determined, and yet so capricious,—so devoted to knowledge, and yet so childish,— 
so vindictive when offended, so liberal and courteous when pleased,—that it would re- 
quire both a skilful and impartial hand to draw the strange and singular lineaments 
with correctness and truth. It has never yet been done. The “ Bellipotens Virgo”’ 
at Upsal, was the Mecenas of science and literature at Rome. Whatever were her 
changes and fickleness, her aversions and attachments, the royal virtue of liberality 
was never absent. She gave till she had no longer the power to bestow. Those who 
are acquainted with the poetry of Filicaja remember the grand ode, “ Alta Reina i 
cui gran fatte egregi,’’ and he who thus sung the praises of the virgin queen of the 
North was emphatically “ Vates magnorum maximus Regum,” and of her of whom he 
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was seen, to the great amusement of the 
court, disporting himself with that most 
mercurial of monarchs, at this undignified 
recreation. He returned to France in 
1653, and died suddenly of apoplexy on 
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16th May 1661, while speaking to an as- 
sembly of the Academicians at Caen. The 
very happy and elegant lines made by M. 
de Brieux, in allusion to the circumstance, 
are worth transcribing :— 


Scilicet hzec cuique est-data sors sequissima, talis 
Ut sit mors qualis vita peracta fuit ; 

Musarum in gremio teneris qui vixit ab annis 
Musarum in gremio debuit ille mori. 


‘* OF his collected opera, the best edi- 
tion is that printed at Leyden, in 1712, 


3 vols. folio, edited by Leusden and Villa- 
mandy.” 





MONUMENT OF BISHOP FERRAR AT HALIFAX. 
(With a Plate.) 


IF the erection of monuments of 
stone or marble may be relied upon 
as testimonies of heart-felt sentiment, 
the present generation has shown it- 
self impressed beyond its predecessors 
with a conviction of the benefits which 
are derived from the Reformation of 
the English church in the sixteenth 
‘century, to which those called “the 
Protestant Martyrs” so materially 
contributed. 

Besides a simple memorial erected 
some years since at Gloucester, on the 
spot where Bishop Hooper was burned, 


we have seen a magnificent structure 
raised at Oxford to the memory of 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer ;* and 
we have now to notice a monument less 
expensive, but scarcely less elegant, to 
Robert Ferrar, Bishop of St. David’s,} 
which was erected last year in the 
parish church of Halifax, by public 
subscription. 

It was designed and executed by 
Mr. J. B. Leyland, sculptor, of London, 
who, like the object of his labours, is 
a native of the parish of Halifax. The 
material is that called huddle-stone. 





sung it was said, “‘ Nihil magis letabile in orbitate regni videri solebat quam celebrari 


a magni nominis poetis. 


Preter czteras enim 


guAavtn et erat et habebatur.” He 


whom the greatest of our living poets has called ‘‘ Great Filicaia,’’ said, “ Io mi pre- 
gero che si dice un di, Cristina benche straniera lesse é gustd le opere del gran Fili- 
caia.’”’ His Latin ode also should be read, beginning, “ Regum Maxima grandiorque 
regno,”? &c. Thus the noblest lyrical poet of Italy did not blush to own that at her 
command the Tuscan lyre was swept with a bolder hand, and celebrated nobler deeds, 
‘¢ Gratulari etati sue videtur, quod factum Christine Suecorum regine opera fuerit, 
ut Italice fidicinis lyree tote essent aut in divinis hymnis, aut in heroum laudibus 
canendis.” The elegant biographer of Clement the Ninth says of her, ‘‘ Mansit Rome 
ad vite usque terminum, in quo non minus quani in abdicatione regni, femina ceteroqui 
inconstans et levis singularem animi magnitudinem, humanarumque rerum contemptum 
ostendit.’? When Angelo Fabroni dedicated the ninth volume of his incomparable bio- 
graphy of the Italian scholars and philosophers to Gustavus the Third, he made the 
following honourable mention of the self-exiled queen :—‘‘ Quod Christinam, cui 
apud nos commoranti, nihil tam magnificum et tam regium videbatur, quam aut de 
nocte, cum astronomie cultoribus eximiis vigilare, aut adesse nature interpretatibus, 
seque erudito pulvere aspergere, aut in terre abdita cum antiquitatis investigatoribus 
penetrare, aut in musarum choro cum summis poetis versari; aut Themidis oracula 
cum ejus nobilioribus antistibus perscrutari. Omnino difficile esset enumerare quot 
viri, quanta scientia, quantique in studiis varietate et copia fuerint, qui ejus aut voci- 
bus, aut exemplo aut beneficiis se ad preclara suscipienda commotos fuisse affirma- 
rant.”” Vol. ix. p. v.—REv. 

* Engraved in our Magazine for October, 1840. 4 res 

+ We may here also allude to a monumental tablet to Bishop Wickliffe, erected in 
Thurcaston church, Leicestershire; to another to Bishop Coverdale in St. Magnus 
church, London Bridge; and to a memorial of several victims of persecution in Essex, 
erected we believe at Colchester. 
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The Monument is placed in the 
south-west angle of the ante-church, 
in the old baptistery. It consists of a 
tomb, ornamented in front with figures 
bearing shields, placed under ogee- 
arched panels, which are croketed and 
finished with finials, and divided by 
pene and crocketed buttresses. 

he covering of the tomb bears a cross, 
inlaid with encaustic tiles. The tomb 
is placed within a recess, under a fine 
ogee arch deeply moulded, cusped, and 
croketed, and terminating in an elabo- 
rate finial. The side buttresses are 
panelled in the upper stages, and sup- 
port angels with clasped hands and 
expanded wings. The whole stands 
upon a step inlaid with encaustic tiles. 

The inscription, placed on the back 
of the recess, is as follows : 

“Tn memory of the holy Bishop and 
Martyr, Ropert Ferrar, who was born 
at Ewood in Midgley, in the parish of 
Halifax, in the reign of King Henry the 
Seventh. 

‘* Not less distinguished by piety, learn- 
ing, and zeal, than by integrity, firmness, 
and courage, he was preferred under King 
Henry the Eighth to the Priory of St. 
Oswald’s at Nostel, and under King Ed- 
ward the Sixth to the See of St. David's. 

“In the same reign, for resisting the 
spoliation of the church, he suffered per- 
secution and imprisonment; and, under 
Queen Mary, for rejecting doctrines not 


taught by the Apostles, he endured the 


martyrdom of fire at Caermarthen Cross, 
30th March, 1555, forgiving his enemies, 
and glorifying his Lord and Redeemer. 

“¢If I stir through the pains of my burning, 
believe not the doctrine I have taught.’ His 
words on being chained to the stake.” 

The great object of the Committee 
in drawing up this inscription has 
been to avoid desecrating the House 
of God by placing there any record of 
the contentions and disputes of sinful 
men. Every watchword of party or 
controversy has therefore been care- 
fully excluded. In this respect the 
Committee would not depend solely on 
their own judgment, but submitted 
their draught to some of the most dis- 
tinguished dignitaries of the Church, 
from whom it received several amend- 
ments. It contains no statement which 
does not rest on the clearest evidence, 
or that could have been expressed in 
language less capable of giving offence. 

ur ecclesiastical historians, from 
Godwin to Soames, have done scanty 
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justice to Bishop Ferrar’s character. 

rom the first to the last one echoes 
to another the charge of austerity and 
impracticability of temper, and that by 
due amenity of manners and prudence 
of conduct he might have avoided 
both the persecution of the Protestant 
party under Edward VI. and the con- 
demnation of the Romanists under 
Queen Mary. 

Now, as a man, we grant that his 
character must have partaken of human 
imperfection ; but, whilst the failings 
of Cranmer, and our other great Re- 
formers, leaned towards too feeble an 
opposition to the spoilers of the church, 
why brand with one: and auste- 
rity the man who signalized himself 
in that too complying age by a fearless 
maintenance of her rights, and by his 
efforts to bring the plunderers to jus- 
tice? And Godwin's phrase of “com- 
modé respondens,” intimating how Fer- 
rar might have propitiated Gardiner 
and escaped the country, what does it 
mean but a cowardly equivocation, 
instead of the manly avowal of his faith 
which led to his condemnation? 

In King Edward’s time our Bishop 

ave offence not merely by instituting 
judicial proceedings against the pre- 
centor Dr. Young,* the prebendary Dr. 
Merrick, and others who had plun- 
dered the cathedral of St. David’s of 
the shrines and silver ornaments, and 
misappropriated part of the revenues 
of the see; but also by resisting the 
encroachments of the Crown in the 
presentation of livings, the right to 





* This fact is circumstantially preserved 
by an appeal made to Foxe on Dr. Young’s 
preferment to the see of York, by one of 
the archbishop’s friends, urging him to 
prevent scandal to the church by sup- 
pressing the part which Young had acted 
in the first persecution of Ferrar under 
Edward VI. As a further reason for this, 
he alleges that Young had besought and 
received Ferrar’s forgiveness previous to 
his execution, and that the matter ought 
now to be dropped. Merrick and Con- 
stantine accompanied Young in this peni- 
tential visit to their victim in Caermarthen 
Prison. (Strype’s Memorials.) But Young 
had not altered his disposition when he 
reached the archiepiscopate. One of his 
first acts at York was to pull down the 
hall of his palace, having no desire, it 
would seem, to continue its ancient hospi- 
talities. 
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which was vested in the Bishop. See 
the charges against Bishop Ferrar laid 
before King Edward’s Privy Council, 
and his defence, in the Harleian MSS. 
No. 420. 

The consecration of Bishop Ferrar 
was remarkable as being the first at 
which the service was conducted in 
the English language. It took place 
at the archiepiscopal manor of Chert- 
sey in Surrey, on the 9th Sept. 1548, 
and was performed by Archbishop 
Cranmer, assisted by Henry (Hol- 
beche) Bishop of Lincoln and Wicholas 
(Ridley) Bishop of Rochester. He 
was the first Bishop consecrated “ ex 
nuda Regis nominatione,” which royal 
nomination, dated at Leigh or Leez 
(the seat of Lord Chancellor Rich in 
Essex) on the Ist of July preceding, 
is printed in Rymer’s Feedera, &c. vol. 
xv. p. 173. 

In Strype’s Life of Cranmer will be 
found some account of the new office of 
Consecration of Robert Ferrar, Bishop 
of St. David’s, consisting of hymns, 
psalms, and prayers, with portions of 
scripture in the vulgar tongue, and 


the celebration of the communion in’ 


English. 

Bishop Ferrar has encountered the 
blame of Wharton,* Cole, and other 
literary antiquaries, for the destruction 


of the records of his see. This charge 
is founded upon the return made to 
an inquest on Thursday, 17 April, 4th 
Edward VI.: “The jurors say they 
have neither age sufficient nor any 
records whereby they can give any 
more full account concerning the suc- 
cessions of the Bishops and vacancies 
of the see, because the present Bishop 
Robert Ferrar hath, by the present 
king’s command as is said, burnt all 
the martyrologies, portiforiums, and 
ancient missals of the cathedral church 
of St. David’s, with their kalendars, 
wherein were entered the names of the 





* See the preface to Anglia Sacra, vol. 
i. p.x. He does not mention Ferrar by 
name, but the allusion is evident: ‘‘ Atque 
utinam ecclesie cathedrales sacrilegorum 
rapinam effugere potuissent! Harum 
etiam aliquot archiva homines nequissimi 
mutilArunt, distraxerunt, foeddrunt. Id 
in plurimis -avaritia et impietas, in non- 
nullis superstitio effecit. Comperi enim 
Episcopum quendam ante centum et quod 
excurrit annos, avitee superstitionis de- 
lende pretextu, omnia Ecclesie sue 
Monumenta et Registra igni tradidisse.’’ 
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Bishops, and the days and years of 
their entrance, translation, and death. 
So that they give no other account,” &c. 
But this passage scarcely bears out 
the charge; for the books mentioned 
are only the Latin service-books, and, 
though they may have contained obi- 
tuaries of the Church (which is evi- 
dently the kind of record alluded to), 
et their enumeration does not justify 
harton’s paraphrase of “ omnia Ec- 
clesie Monumenta et Registra.” It is 
not likely that the Registers of the 
see were included in the holocaust. 
The Bishop’s admirers will be gra- 
tified by the perusal of a Vindication 
of his character, to be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1791, 
in which the reflections of Godwin and 
Burnet, the still more injurious as- 
persions of Browne Willis, and the 
tone of depreciation adopted by An- 
thony Wood and other biographers, are 
all critically and judiciousl: examined. 
The writer was Mr. W. Williams, of 
Ivytower, in Pembrokeshire, who had 
inherited the Bishop’s “ small estate in 
Abergwilly parish, even now only forty 
pounds a-year,” and was also possessed 
of his seal and walking-staff. (Gent. 
_ vol. LXI. p. 603. 

e are authorised to say, that it 
was this able article which called the 
attention of the descendants of the 
Bishop’s family in the parish of Halifax, 
and of other friends of the Church, to 
the propriety of erecting the monu- 
ment we have described. 


Mr. Ursan, Maidstone, Nov. 13. 

ROMAN or medieval inscriptions 
in this country recording victories are 
so rare that the list of them would 
be small indeed, Roman inscriptions 
which have come down to us generally 
being monumental or votive, and me- 
dizval inscriptions being also almost 
invariably of some other nature. In 
short, to explain aa ancient inscription 
as having such an application is always 
most justly to be suspected as er- 
roneous, as the result usually proves ; 
but in the present instance there seems 
an exception to this rule, and there.is 
no rule, we are informed, that does 
not admit of an exception. 

The inscription now alluded to, for 
which the exemption as above is 
claimed, is one found at Northampton, 
originally engraved on an obelisk about 
64 feet high, but now reduced to nearly 
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half the length, in which state it was 
dug up in the year 1823 in the street, 
outside the churchyard of All Saints, Za 
Northampton, at the south-east corner fr Y 
\\ 
\ 


of it, part of it before having been 
above ground as a spur-stone, but in 
such a position as not to exhibit the 
inscription. We are indebted for the 
account of it, as also for the plate from 
which the accompanying delineation is 
engraved, to a most ably edited Guide 
of Northampton, now publishing in 
parts by Mr. G. N. Wetton of that 
town, in which, however, an explana- 
tion of the inscription or a restoration 
of it are not given. 

The characters, which. are capitals, 
might correspond to such as were used 
in the 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, or 15th 
centuries, but they probably belong 
to the 12th or 13th. The two lines 
are the ends of an hexameter and pen- 
tameter verse, and the solution seems 
to be that they were penned by some 
monk or scholastic person to mark the 
spot where the Danes or Northum- 
brians in some former age were re- 

ulsed in an attack on Northampton. 
he following restoration of the lines 
may be proposed :— 
(Hic locus est iste incurs)u quo corruit hostis 
(Quo ciim certaret vin)cere victus erat. 














The correctness of the above restora- 
tion can scarcely be doubted from the 
following reasons: first, as having in the 
first line the terminating letter of a pre- 
ceding noun, a relative pronoun, and 
the concluding clause of the first sen- 
tence ; and, secondly, there being an 
evident antithesis in the second line, of 
which the last three words plainly 
furnish us with the purport. 

The intelligent author of the North- 
ampton Guide informs us (p. 3) that 
the Danes held Northampton from 
917 to 921. In 1010 (p. 4) they took 
possession of the town, burnt it, and 
desolated the country. In 1064 the 
Northumbrians held the place for a 
short time. It is also recorded that 
King Henry the Sixth was defeated in 
a great battle by the Yorkists in a.p. 
1460, near N: sithinighin, 

It is necessary to add in eluci- 
dation of the engraving that the stone, 
when adopted for a spur-stone, seems 
to have been chiselled and trimmed at 
the top, so that it does not shew the 
line of fracture of the upper part. 

Yours, &c. B. P. 
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WILLIAM BROWNE, 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘' BRITANNIA’S PASTORALS.”’ 


AT the foot of the range of the 
Dartmoor Hills lies the neat little town 
of Tavistock. In its immediate neigh- 
bourhood is some of the most lovely 
and most varied scenery of England. 
A few miles to the west the Tamar 
sleeps, like a silver snake, beneath the 


picturesque bridge of Gresson, dividing 
the fat meads of Devon from Cornwall's 
sorry soil. To the south, on either 
side of the Plymouth road, are tin and 
copper mines of vast extent; on the 
left of the road is a strange-looking 
hamlet. 


And there, by disembowell’d hills, 
Those metal-diggers lodge, 

That in the earth, with hardy wills, 
The veined treasure dodge. 


Overlooking the country for thirty 
miles or so on every side stand the 
rugged heights of Dartmoor; their 
summits display asort of natural Stone- 
henge of vast isolated blocks, and are 
the favourite haunt of clouds and thun- 
der storms. Amidst these romantic 
scenes the author of the “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals” first saw the light; and 
from them he received the poet’s edu- 
cation during his childhood and his 
early youth. He was born in 1590, 
and went to Oxford University at the 
usual age, which at that time was 
much earlier than it is at present. At 
Oxford he became a good classic. From 
thence he removed to the Inner Tem- 
ple, purposing to become a member of 
the law; but the sweet memories of 
his youthful haunts intruded them- 
selves upon his heart. In his twenty- 


third year the first part of “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals” came out, and proved by 
its great extent, and bright spring- 
morning spirit how little its author was 
inclined or calculated for the studies 
he had chosen. 

From the eulogiums which are pre- 
fixed to the subsequent editions of 
Browne's poem, it appears that it pro- 
cured him the esteem and friendship of 
some of the foremost minds of the time, 
—Selden, Drayton, Ben Jonson, and 
George Wither being of the number. 
In the following year his reputation 
was extended by the publication of 
“The Shepherd’s Pipe,” which had 
been written in conjunction with the 
last-named poet, with whom he had 
formed an intimate friendship, and in 
whose writings he is mentioned as 


that gentle swaine 
Who wonnes by Tavy, on the westerne plaine. 


About the year 1615 William Browne 
returned to Exeter College, in the ca- 
pacity of tutor to Robert Dormer, Earl 
of Caernarvon, and “ while guiding the 
studies of this nobleman,” writes Chal- 
mers, “ Browne was created Master of 
Arts, with this honourable notice in 
the public register :—‘ Vir omni hu- 
mana literatura et bonarum artium 
cognitione instructus.’” 

The second part of “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals” appeared in 1616, and are- 

rint of the complete poem came out 
in 1625. 

After leaving the university Browne 
was patronized by William Earl of 
Pembroke, of whom Clarendon writes : 
“ As his conversation was most with 
men of the most pregnant parts and 
understanding, so toward any such 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIX. 


who needed support or encouragement, 
though unknown, if fairly recom- 
mended to him, he was very liberal.” 
The poet was received into the family 
of this nobleman, by whose friendship 
he profited so much that he was ena- 
bled, subsequently, to purchase an 
estate. 

These few facts are almost all that 
has reached us of his history ; the time 
of his death is not precisely known ; nor 
has posterity been made acquainted 
with more of his character and personal 
appearance than is conveyed by the 
concise description of Wood, who tells 
us that “as he had a little body, so a 
great mind.” 

Since the death of William Browne, 
there have been two or three reprints 
of the “ Britannia’s — the last 

2K 
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being a very cheap one, by H. G. 
Clarke, in 1844. A few years ago Sir 
Egerton Brydges edited a small col- 
lection of Browne’s minor poems, from 
MSS. in the British Museum. “The 
fame of Browne,” writes his noble and 
accomplished editor, “ which his known 
works never seemed to me to au- 
thorize, has been partly founded on the 
smaller poems now recovered from 
oblivion. I will not hesitate to sa 
that I far prefer these latter to his 
more laboured compositions, which he 
gave to the world as the formal efforts 
on which he chose to rest his honours 
. . . » There is a simplicity, a chaste- 
ness, a grace, a facility, a sweetness 
in some of the present short poems, 
which to me is full of attraction and 
delight; and is the more surprising 
when it is contrasted with the corrupt 
and absurdly metaphysical style of 
most of Browne’s cotemporaries.” 
Although the praises bestowed upon 
the minor poems by their editor are 
not wholly unmerited, we are still far 
from agreeing in what seems to be the 
opinion of Sir Egerton Brydges, that 
the fame of William Browne is justified 
by these effusions. If we mistake not, 
a considerable portion of the renown 
which is now attached to the names of 
several of the poets of the seventeenth 
century, and, among others, to that of 
Browne, is owing to the extravagant 
eulogiums which it was the fashion of 
the literary men of that age to pass 
upon each other. The truth is, that 
Browne, like Herrick, has no right to 
a place upon the book-shelves of any 
but those who make English poetry a 
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particular study. The general reader, 
who has but three-score years and ten 
to do everything in, ought to have no 
time to peruse such a poem as the 
“ Britannia’s Pastorals.” 

Another cause which has operated 
strongly in conferring an excessive 
fame upon some of the old poets, ‘is the 
custom that was introduced by Charles 
Lamb and his school, and which still 
prevails among “retrospective re- 
viewers,” of putting forth, in extracts, 
all the best, and perhaps the only 
worthy passages in the writings of a 
poet, without sufficiently warning their 
readers against accepting such quota- 
tions for fair average specimens. 

The chief merit of the “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals” consists in the impress which 
they bear upon them of a kind and 
pure, though somewhat weak and un- 
formed, mind. This poem, which is 
longer than Paradise Lost, seems to 
have been constructed upon no dis- 
tinct and consistent plan. The in- 
cidents form an incoherent tissue of 
improbabilities, generally void of any 
allegorical meaning by which they can 
be justified. Browne seems to have 
become sensible of this defect before 
the completion of his poem, and to 
have laboured to diminish it, in the 
latter portion, by the introduction of 
some allegories, in the style of Spenser ; 
but they are, for the most part, ob- 
scure, weak, and insufficient. Nor are 
these the only faults of this attempted 
amendment, for the poem has thus been 
rendered heterogeneous ; the promise 
made by the poet in the beginning, 


My muse for lofty pitches shall not roam, 
But homely pipen of her native home, 


having been kept throughout the early 
portions, and neglected in the sub- 
sequent ones. 

rowne knew his forte when he made 
this ill-kept promise. However im- 


probable the incidents, his illustrations 
of them are generally pleasing, as long 
as they speak of country-life ; of the 
shepherd who 


with his lass 


Sits telling tales, upon the clover grass. 





Of 

Patient anglers, standing all the day 
or Near to some shallow stickle or deep bay ; 
Homely towns, 

j oe Sweetly environ’d with the daisied downs ; 


The shag-hair’d satyrs, and the tripping fauns, 
And all the troop that frolic on the lawns. 
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Upon such topics the muse of Browne was sweet, natural, and sufficient, as 
the quotations which we now proceed to make will shew. 
Here is a truthful description of “the muse’s friend, grey-eyed Aurora :”— 


The milk-white gossamers were upwards snowed, 
Nor was the sharp and useful steering goad 
Laid on the strong-necked ox ; no gentle bud 
The sun had dried; the cattle chewed the cud, 
Low levelled on the grass : no fly’s quick sting 
Enforced the stoned horse in a furious ring 

To tear the passive earth, nor lash his tail 
About his buttocks broad ; the slimy snail 
Might on the wainscoat by his many mazes, 
Winding meanders and self-knitting traces, 

Be followed, where he stuck his glittering slime, 
Not yet wiped off. It was so early time 

The careful smith had in his sooty forge 
Kindled no coal ; nor did his hammer urge 

His neighbour’s patience ; owls abroad did fly, 
And day as then might plead his infancy. 


The day more advanced is equally finely depicted :-— 


By this had Chanticleer, the village cock, 

Bidden the good wife for her maids to knock ; 
And the swart ploughman for his breakfast stayed, 
That he might till those lands which fallow laid. 
The hills and valleys here and there resound 

With re-echoes of the deep-mouthed hound. 

Each shepherd’s daughter, with her cleanly pail, - 
Was come a’field to milk the morning’s meal. 

And ere the sun had climb’d the eastern hills, 

To gild the muttering bournes and pretty rills, 
Before the labouring bee had left the hive, 

And nimble fishes, which in rivers dive, 

Began to leap and catch the drowned fly— 

I rose from rest. 


We do not like the practice of at- the “swart ploughman,” the “deep- 





taching primary importance to indi- 
vidual phrases and epithets in poetry, 
but we cannot help calling the reader's 
attention to such forcible and origi- 
nal expressions as the “ strong-neck’d 
ox,” the horse’s “ buttocks broad,” 


mouth’d hound,” and “ grey-eyed Au- 
rora.” Milton thought some of these 
touches worth imitating or appro- 
priating. 

Here are two companion pieces to 
the above :— 


All things were hush’d, each bird slept on his bough ; 
And night gave rest to him day-tired at plough ; 
Each beast, each bird, and each day-toiling wight, 
Receiv’d the comfort of the silent night. 


Clamour grew dumb ; unheard was shepherd’s song, 
And silence girt the woods ; no warbling tongue 
Talk’d to the echo ; satyrs broke their dance, 

And all the upper world lay in a trance, 

Only the curling streams soft chidings kept ; 

And little gales, that from the green leaf swept 

Dry summer’s dust, in fearful whisperings stirr’d, 
As loath to waken any singing bird. 


No less to our liking is the following 


SQUIRREL HUNT. 


Then as a nimble squirrel from the wood 
Ranging the hedges for his filbert food, 
Sits partly on a bough, his brown nuts cracking, 
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And from the shell the sweet white kernel taking, 
’Till with their crooks and bags a sort of boys, 

To share with him, come with so great a noise, 
That he is forced to leave a nut nigh broke, 

And for his life leap to a neighbour oak ; 

Thence to a beech, thence to a row of ashes ; 
Whilst through the quagmires and red water plashes 
The boys run dabbling thorough thick and thin, 
One tears his hose, another breaks his shin, 

This, torn and tattered, hath with much ado 

Got by the briars; and that hath lost his shoe ; 
This drops his band ; that headlong falls for haste ; 
Another cries behind for being last : 

With sticks and stones and many a sounding hollo, 
The little fool with no small sport they follow. 
Whilst he from tree to tree, from spray to spray, 
Gets to the wood and hides him in his dray. 


And here is the picture of a picture which is in the best style of ancient 
landscape painters : 


And as within a landscape that doth stand, 
Wrought by the pencil of some curious hand, 

We may descry here meadow—there a wood, 
Here standing ponds—and there a running flood ; 
Here, on some mount, a house of pleasure vaunted, 
Where once the roaring cannon had been planted ; 
There, on a hill, a swain pipes out the day, 
Out-braving all the choristers of May ; 

A huntsman here follows his cry of hounds, 
Driving the hare along the fallow grounds ; 
Whilst one at hand seeming the sport t’allow 
Follows the hounds, and careless leaves the plough. 
There in another place some high-raised land, 

In pride bears out her breasts unto the strand. 
Here stands a bridge, and there a conduit-head, 
While round a maypole some the measures tread. 
There boys the truant play and leave their book— 
Here stands an angler with a baited hook. 

There for a stag one lurks within a bough— 

Here sits a maiden, milking of her cow. 

There on a goodly plain, by time thrown down, 
Lies buried in his dust some ancient town ; 

Who now en-villaged, there is only seen 

Tn its vast ruins what its state has been. 


How enchanting is the effect of this is the appreciation of the beauties ot 
simple enumeration of natural objects! a hilly country like Devonshire which ° 
What breadth and dignity is there in is shewn in the phrase— 
some of the touches! How delicate 

Some high-raised land, 
In pride bears out her breasts unto the strand. 


And we may here observe how each different to the other in its 
thoroughly Browne felt the charac- beauty, might be quoted describing 
teristic loveliness of his lovely native hills alone. In one place we have— 
county. <A long string of passages, 


Two hills, the highest Phoebus sees, 
Gallantly crowned with large sky-kissing trees, 
Under whose shade the humble valleys lay. 


In another place we hear of Summer— 
When the hot dog-star rains his maladies, 
And robs the high and air-invading Alps, 
Of all their winter suits and snowy scalps, 
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Tn a third we are shewn— 
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A mount whose top seems to despise 
The far inferior vale that under lies, 


And in a fourth we are struck with— 
Some high rock, proud of his evening shade. 


Of the purely descriptive, in which, 
as we have said, consists Browne’s 
chief strength, we shall give two or 
three more specimens. e following 


picture of a lover's parting is a piece 
which is more generally known than 
any other single passage of our poet’s 
writings. 


Look as a lover, with a lingering kiss, 

About to part with the best half that’s his ; 
Fain would he stay, but that he fears to do it, 
And curses time for so fast hastening to it ; 
Now takes his leave, and yet begins anew 

To make less vows than are esteemed true. 
Then says, he must be gone, and then doth find, 
Something he should have spoke that’s out of mind, 
And whilst he stands to look for it in her eyes, 
Their sad sweet glance so tie his faculties 

To think from what he parts, that he is now 

As far from leaving her, or knowing how, 

As when he came; begins his former strain, 


To kiss, to vow, to take his leave again. 
Then turns, comes back, sighs, parts, and yet doth go, 
Apt to retire, and loth to leave her so. 


How exceedingly spirited is the following glimpse of a stag hunt :— 


More he had spoke, but that a bugle shrill 

Rung through the valley from the higher hill, 

And as they turn’d them towards the hart’ning sound, 
A gallant stag, as if he scorn’d the ground, 

Came running with the wind, and bore his head 

As he had been a king of forests bred. 


We have already hinted that Browne’s 
long poem is quite unsustained by any 
continuous moral interest. This is 
the defect of almost every long poem 
which has been the production of a 
very young man. And Browne was 
was probably very young when he 


wrote the major part of the “ Britan- 
nia’s Pastoral.” George Wither, in 
his “Shepherd’s Hunting,” is supposed 
to intend his friend Browne in the 
character of Willy, who is spoken of 
as one, 


Who, at twice ten, hath sung more 
Than some will do at fourscore. 


There are, however, isolated passages, 
in which the muse of William Browne 
takes flight in a higher region than 
that of the mere expression of external 
nature. There is a passage from the 
second part of the “ Britannia’s Pas- 
torals,” that indicates Christian learn- 
ing, profound thought, and strong re- 


Fic! hapless wretch ! 


ligious sentiment, all of which are 
worded with the grace and wit, and 
(be it confessed) with some of the con- 
ceit, of George Herbert. It is part of 
a semi-allegorical narration of the 
conversion of one Riot, who, coming 
to the Slough of Despond, is thus re- 
primanded : 


Oh! thou, whose graces sterving, 


Measurest God’s mercy by thine own deserving : 
Who criest, distrustful of the power of Heaven, 
‘¢ My sins are greater than can be forgiven ;’’ 
Which still art ready to ‘‘ curse God and die,’’ 
At every stripe of worldly misery. 








| 
| 
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Oh, learn, thou, in whose breast the dragon lurks, 
God’s mercy ever is o’er all his works. 

Know he is pitiful—apt to forgive, 

Would not a sinner’s death, but that he live. 

Oh, ever, ever, rest upon that word 

Which doth assure thee, though his two-edged sword 
Be drawn in justice ’gainst thy sinful soul, 

To separate the rotten from the whole, 

Yet if a sacrifice of prayer be sent him, 

He will not strike, or if he strike, repent him. 
Let none despair, for cursed Judas’ sin 

Was not so much in yielding up the King 

Of Life to death, as when he thereupon 

Wholly deopeired of God's remiacion. 


* * * Suddenly a voice, as sweet as clear, 
With words divine began t’ entice his ear ; 


Vain man, do not mistrust 
Of heaven winning ; 
Nor, though the most unjust, 
Despair for sinning, 
God will be seen his sentence changing, 
If he behold thee wicked ways estranging. 


Climb up where pleasures dwell 


In flowery alleys, 


And taste the living well 
That decks the valleys. 


Fair Metanoia is attending 


To crown thee with those joys that know no ending. 


Herewith on leaden wings sleep from him flew, 
When on his arms he rose and sadly threw 
Shrill acclamations: while a hollow cave, 

Or hanging hill, or heaven, an answer gave. 

Oh! sacred essence lightening me in this hour ! 
How may I rightly style this thy great power ? 


Echo. Power. 


Power? But of whence? under the greenwood spray, 


Or liv’st in heaven? say. 


Echo. In heaven’s aye. 


Tn heaven’s aye! tell, may I it obtain 
By alms, by fasting, prayer, by pain ? 


Echo. By pain. 


Show me the pain, it shall be undergone ; 


I to mine end will still go on. 


Echo. Goon. 


But whither? On! show me the place, the time ; 
What if this mountain I do climb? 


Echo. Do climb. 


Is that the way to joys which still endure ? 
Oh, bid my soul of it be sure! 


Echo. Be sure. 


Then thus assured do I climb the hill, 
Heaven be my guide in this thy will. 


In many parts of the “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals,” lines occur to which it is 
difficult to attach any very distinct 
signification. But we suspect that 
this is commonly the fault of the 





Echo. 1 will. 


printer or the editor. Browne has 
been singularly unhappy in his editors. 
The edition of 1763 was so carelessly 
got up that entire pages of the Pas- 
torals were omitted in it; Clarke’s 
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cheap edition, published in 1844, 
makes fewer pretensions to accuracy, 
and is therefore not so greatly to be 
blamed for its mistakes; but we are 
really surprised to find Sir Egerton 
Beplow sending forth from the Lee 
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Priory Press passages which, like the 
following one, read into sheer nonsense 
for want of a little ingenuity and dili- 
gence in ae the handwriting 
in the original MS. 


A rose as fair as ever saw the north 

Grew in a little garden all alone ; 

A sweeter flower did nature ne’er put forth, 

Nor fairer garden yet was ever known ; 

And maidens danced about it more and more; 
Watered the roots and kissed her pretty shade, 
But well-a-day ! the gardener careless grew, 

The maids and fairies both were kept away, 

And in a drought the caterpillars threw 
Themselves upon the bird (bud) and every spray ; 
God shield the stock, if Heaven send me (no) supplies, 
The fairest blossom of the garden dies ! 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 5. 

I HAVE read with great pleasure 
the answer of PrEsByTER ANGLICANUS, 
M.A. to | strictures upon two pas- 
sages in the English Liturgy—both 
because the article had been thought 
worthy of notice in the proper quarter, 
and because the reverend respondent 
has treated the subject, as well as the 
propounder, with moderation, courtesy, 
and sound learning. I am not a pro- 
fessed theologian, nor has my course 
of reading brought me into acquaint- 
ance with the learned works to which 
P. A. refers. “ Hymnus Beatorum 
Episcoporum Ambrosii et Augustini,” 
Thad copied from a MS. some time ago; 
but, in writing out my communication, 
trusted to memory—and [ still think 
Ihave seen the name of Athanasius 
prefixed to the Te Deum. But the 
question is not who wrote it, but what 
was written in it. 

Two additional considerations en- 
hance the pleasure of my present po- 
sition. I am laid under no necessity 
of putting my opponent in the wrong. 
This, towards a Christian pastor, a 
scholar, and a gentleman, would be 

i I can subscribe to all his re- 
marks—saving the main point—the 
mun- and the nunc [sit]. d, in the 
next place, I have been led to further 
research ; and thereby not only to ad- 
ditional evidence of the truth, in con- 
firmation of my views, but also to a 
solution of the question—how the ori- 
ginal reading came to be perverted. I 
might add a third consideration, and 
_ my cause loses nothing by the avowal. 
I can plead guilty to the “ boldness of 





my assertions,” without disparaging 
the good faith in which they were 
made, (if that may be called good 
faith which implies any reliance upon 
Romish infallibility.) It is not the 
strength but the breadth of my as- 
sertion of “ ali MSS. and printed edi- 
tions,” that makes it too bold. When 
I extended my line so as to endanger 
the strength of my position, I neg- 
lected to cover my flank with the con- 
venient auxiliaries “ that I have seen,” 
or “ that appear to be of any critical 
value.” As for MSS. I had on my 
side one of the eighth century, and one 
of the eleventh, the former written in 
uncial letters or Roman capitals. (Cot. 
MSS. Vespasian A. 1. and Arundel 
MSS. No. 60.) In print I found it 
safely (as I thought) landed under the 
three-fold shelter of the triple tiara 
(as good as nine ordinary crowns)— 
the solemn sanction of three Presbyteri 
Romani, at the top of their profession 
—Pius V. Clement VIII. and Urban 
VIII.; so never expected to meet it 
out at sea again, far less cast ashore by 
the mismanagement of some unskilfal 
pilot, or headstrong commander. The 
resent reading of the Breviarium 
Sennen, to which my opponent ap- 
oy is indeed against 2 rather, 
am against it. My copy—a fine- 
8vo. edition of the ase gp 
tury, the early half of it I think (for I 
have not brought the book with me), 
has the sanction here quoted, and the 
reading for which I contend. 
When I wished to introduce to my 
advanced classical scholars a sample of 
original English, in as nice and strict 
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ammatical construction as they found 
in Latin or Greek, I copied from 
Turner’s History the Anglo-Saxon 
gloss of this sublime anthem. When I 
came to the “beon forgyfen” for “to be 
numbered”—for in the English only 
had I ever seen it—I was confounded. 
“ What could the drowsy monk be 
thinking of >—I must see the original.” 
I believe I had not then to seek the 
Breviarium, but had not made much 
use of it—only read a few of the 
Psalms. Now I searched in earnest, 
found the Ze Deum, and saw that the 
monkish glossist had been neither 
sleeping nor slumbering when he in- 


* terlined his Hymnarium. He knew 


what he was doing when he wrote 
these words in beautiful small script 
over the print-like munERARI of Vesp. 
x 1.3 better apparently than he 
who interlined Arund. 60. These are 
as good as living witnesses, proving 
not only the reading, but the under- 
standing—not only the body, but the 
mind of the form before us. The next 
witness identifies the form, but varies 
a little in the sense: it is the old High 
German version, also an interlinear 
gloss, of the tenth or eleventh century, 
published by Jacob Grimm from a 
transcript made by the celebrated Teu- 
tonist, Junius, from a MS. now lost. 
Instead of forgifen, freely gifted, we 
find “lonot,” which, according to the 
modern loknen, may signify rewarded 
—as if the simple munerari had been 
confounded with the compound re- 
munerari. And to a similar confusion 
of ideas I am inclined to impute the 
— corruption of the passage in a 
ater age. These are two of the trans- 
lations to which I appealed. If I had 
my books here I could add the Swedish, 
the passive form of gifwu, togive, which 
should be gifwas. In modern German 
Luther’s paraphrase in general use is 
too general, in the turn of the phrase, 
for our purpose. But there is an 
edition of the Psalter in which Luther 
could scarcely have a hand—Latin 
and German, 4to. Basil. 1502. Here 
“munerari” stands flanked by “ be- 
gabet werden ”—(gabe, a gift). Most 
of the Protestant churches on the 
Continent, I believe, which adopt the 
hymn, use a translation of the English 
forms, and can afford no evidence on 
either side. 

I have . to exhibit the new light 
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which my renewed investigation has 
thrown upon the subject. When I 
asserted (as I again assert) that “gloria 
numerari” was no Latin, I was not 
aware of the extent—the unlimited 
extent—to which the assertion was 
true: I merely intimated that such a 
phrase, if it existed, was too bad to be 
called Latin. Now, I find it was never 
even supposed to exist. The change 
was made, not merely by transposing 
m, n, but by interpolating the prepo- 
sition in. This first met my eye in 
the Sarum Book of Offices, and is also 
found ina MS. Hymnarium in usum 
Sarum, of the fifteenth century—in 
gloria; but whether the last word 
should be read numerari or munerari, 
I think no human eye or judgment 
capable of deciding. It is in a text 
hand, i. e. woven together, as it were, 
in one mass. For the first three 
letters, we find seven down strokes, 
joined together by hair strokes at top 
and bottom, making mun, num, mim, 
nuni, nimi, or anything ; for the dot— 
merely diacritical—no integral part of 
the letter 7, was often omitted. I 
formerly supposed some such MS. to 
have been taken as the basis of the 
English translation ; but the English 
Reformers, whose learning or piety I 
never called in question, are as inno- 
cent of the innovation here as, in my 
last communication, I showed them to 
have been in regard to the Gloria. 
And what astonished me not a little, I 
found grounds for believing that the 
process of corruption was the reverse 
of that which my previous knowledge 
of the case had suggested. Instead of 
the natural order, as might be sup- 
posed—munerari changed by mistake 
or design to numerari, and then in 
supplied to make it Latin of some 
sort—I was surprised to read in the 
“ Psalmista Monasticvm,” Venet. 1583, 
“ Aeterna fac cum sanctis tuis: in gloria 
munerari.” The same absurd reading 
stands in the Breviarium Monasticum, 
ib. 1573, and Pontificale, ib. 1572. 

As the denounced form “ numerari 
gloria” makes no appearance, let the 
three—MUNERARI gloria, munerari in 
gloria, and numerari in gloria—have a 
patient hearing and a fair trial. The 
evidence in favour of the first is over- 
whelming. Apart from the age of 
MS. evidence and papal authorit 
from early times to the seventeent 
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century, the translations into languages 
long since extinct are living witnesses, 
with memories a thousand years long. 
The second, which seems to be the 
transition form, is but feebly sup- 
ported; while the evidence for the 
third is multitudinous, but recent and 
suspicious. 

ooking at the whole question, let 
us try if we can find a solution, if not 
mathematically certain, at least mo- 
rally probable. Which is more likely 
to have sprung out of the other—the 
first out of the third, or vice versa ? 
Which makes the better sense—to be 
gifted with glory, i. e. have glory be- 
stowed upon them, or to be numbered 
in glory? “To be numbered with 
saints” is precluded by the arrange- 
ment of the words, the insertion of 
gloria between sanctis and the verb. 
And it is to this inadmissible view 
that my opponent’s quotations are ap- 
plicable. Next, in a literary view, the 
construction of the first is perfectly 
classical; not quite so the passive 
sense (for I give up the proposed 
“fac munerari”), which may have 
weighed with the heads of the Romish 
Church in admitting the change. And 
yet—another proof in my favour every 
way—they let the barbarous active 
form stand unmolested in one of their 
hymns :— 


Donis beatis muneret. (Jamb. dim.) 


Here, too, the combining of it with 
donis establishes my sense of the word, 
as giving no countenance to the idea 
of human merit. And yet it is not 
only scriptural doctrine, but a highly 
animating motive to well-doing, to 
contemplate the everlasting glory, as 
Moses did, in the light of a “recom- 
pense of reward.” This has brought 
me into the very midst of the theolo- 
gical view of the question. To m 
“munerari” MSS. I omitted to adda 
most respectable volume of the thir- 
teenth century (Arund. 230), between 
the uncial and text forms, what is by 
the Germans called fractur, because 
the letters are not joined, but broken 
off, so as to stand separate, as in print. 
Now the Sarum Hymns are written 
in a later hand, and set to music; so 
the volume may have been got up after 
printing had come into use, and be 
nearly contemporary with the printed 
ritual of date 1541. Bishop Burnet 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIX. 


makes mention of a reform in that 
Church about the year 1540. Again, 
we all know what stress the reformers, 
at home and abroad, laid upon the 
doctrine of free justification by grace, 
by faith, or, what is virtually the same, 
by the righteousness of Christ. The 
idea of being rewarded with everlasting 
glory seemed, though undeservedly, 
to favour a contrary doctrine. The 
views of the reformers were partially 
adopted by many in the north of Italy 
and elsewhere, who did not, however, 
separate themselves from the Romish 
communion. These, while they re- 
tained the forms of devotion, would 
naturally endeavour to remove any- 
thing that did not harmonise with their 
enlightened views and conscientious 
feelings. To be rewarded in glory 
seemed to be a softening of the ex- 
pression, as it did not define or imply 
the means by which they obtained ad- 
mission to that state of blessed immor- 
tality. But, soon finding that “in 
gloria munerari” was a feeble, drawl- 
ing mode of expression, or more pro- 
bably having actually by accident hit 
upon that mode of deciphering the 
MSS. of the day, and thinking it might 
be strained into a connexion with “cum 
sanctis tuis,” “in gloria numerari” was 
adopted as a convenient compromise. 
Still the question occurs, how could it 
get into the authorised editions of the 
Breviary ? Why, one living Pope may 
undo what has been done by twenty 
dead ones. Nay, more, “ Going over 
to Rome” has become a fashionable 
phrase: here is the converse,—Rome 
coming over to us. 

Whether as a matter of taste, to 

uash the unclassical passive, or for 
the sake of uniformity, as we have 
seen diversity of readings, both MS. 
and letter-press, or to soften down 
what some considered a high doctrine, 
there can be no doubt of a change in 
this originally pious, dignified, and 
elegant aspiration, “ending sweetly in 
a dichoreus.” (Smith, Myst. of Rh. 
Unveiled.) The other, “glori-& nu- 
merari,” gives a Sapphic ending, very 
bad in prose. 

I conclude this part of my subject 
with a short notice of the hymn quoted 
above, as it shows the tampering of 
modern authority with the venerable 
monuments of ancient times. In MSS. 
and in the Sarum — begins thus - 
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Primo dierum omnium, 

Quo mundus extat conditus, 

Vel quo resurgens conditor 

Nos morte victa liberat, &c. 
* * * 


Nostras preces ut audiat, &c. 
* * * 


Ut quique sacratissimo 
Hujus diei tempore 
Horis quietis psallimus, 
Donis beatis muneret. 

Quite scriptural: the Son of God 
the Agent in creation as well as re- 
demption. 

In the new editions of the Breviary : 

Primo die, quo Trinitas 
Beata mundum condidit, 
Vel quo resurgens conditor, &c. 


The Blessed Trinity, as Creator of 
the world, personally identified with 
the Saviour rising from the dead! This, 
like the change of munerari, may be 
development; it is certainly not im- 
provement. 

One word more upon the Doxology. 
I was not quite satisfied with my 
phrase “ praying fora thing.” I agree 
that the form is ascriptive, but cannot 

ive up the idea of its being optative. 
t is, in effect, an expansion and spe- 
cification of the very first petition of 
the Pater noster, “ Hallowed be thy 
name.” And, if you leave out the 
clause “as it was in the beginning,” 
which is a mere parenthesis, you have 
the genuine ascription, or optation, in 
its original simplicity and sublimity: 
“ Glory to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, now and ever, 
and world without end. Amen.” And 
thus you must have read it in the 
most ancient Greek Liturgies, pub- 
lished under the names of St. James, 
St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, &c. Some- 
times, “To thee glory, to the Father,” 
&c.; again, “‘ We ascribe to thee glory, 
to the Father,” &. The verb under- 
stood to Sofa, gloria, can be no other 
than the optative «i, sit, respectively, 
—* Glory be,”—and this sit must rule 
the whole sentence; for erat of the 
secondary or parenthetic clause cannot 
be understood to nunc, or semper, or 
in secula seculorum. And it makes 
wretched Latin to express one tense, 
erat, and understand two other tenses, 
est and erit. Instead of “Labitur et 
labetur,” &c. we could not say “olim 
labebatur, et nunc, et in omne 2vum.” 
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The only apology I can make, Mr. 
Urban, for engrossing so much of your 
valuable space, is the interest which I 
feel in the subject, and my anxiety to 
bring the question to a true determi- 
nation. A dry detail of the evidence 
could not have furnished a readable 
article-if this may be found to be so. 

Yours, &c. E. THomson. 

P.S. Feb. 8—In the heat of ar- 
gument I have been too liberal to my 
adversary, the mune-changer, and cruel 
to my client: the epithets applied to 
the passive use of munerari and the 
active form of muneret, must be under- 
stood hypothetically. The purity of the 
Latin is as unimpeachable as the piety 
and orthodoxy of the sentiment. See 
Gesner’s Thesaurus ; or, if I remember 
rightly, Johnson’s Grammatical Com- 
mentaries. I have just found an 
Arundel MS. of the fourteenth century, 
“tuis gloria munerari,” and another 
of the fifteenth, with a paraphrase in 
English, same text, “Ordeyne thou 
that oure rewarde may be with thi 
seyntis in euerlastynge ioye.” A sy- 
nopsis of my whole argument ;— he 
mistaken sense of the simple verb— 
the palliating of the implied doctrine | 
by in, and a hint for the subsequent 
interpolation—a forced alliance be- 
tween munerari and cum sanctis, as a 
preparation of the change to numerari, 
a prospective translation of the printed 
form in Ed. Venet. 1583! Multum in 
parvo. For all this additional light, 
as well as for the preceding results of 
my new investigation, I cordially re- 
turn thanks to Presb. Anglicanus. 

The German of 1502, though good, 
is not altogether faultless. “ Haisz sy 
begabet werden mit den hailigen mit 
der ewigen ere.” In modern spelling, 
read “ Heisz sie sammt deinen Heiligen 
begabet werden mit der ewigen Ehre.” 
[Order or] cause them, together with 
thy saints, to be gifted with the eternal 
glory.—By saints I understand holy 
angels. 

I send for your inspection the last 
of the broadsides printed for my pu- 
pils in 1823; the Latin verbatim from 
the Breviarium, the Saxon from 
Sharon Turner's History,—and a copy 
of the Hymn printed in a volume de- 
dicated to Conrad, Abp. of Cologn, 
in 1537. E. T. 
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Th—li Hall, 
Ms. Unsas, Jan. 10. 
THE ancient custom of the “Flitch 
of Bacon,” at Dunmow, as you are 
aware, has been frequently noticed in 
various publications. An account of 
it is preserved in Brand’s Popular An- 
tiquities, in Blount’s Jocular Tenures, 
and in your own Magazine, vide vol. 
XXI. page 248, where full particulars 
of the form and ceremony of the claim- 
ing of the flitch in the year 1701 are 
given. The last ceremonial of this 
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nature appears to have taken place in 
1751, on which occasion a print was 
published, now become exceedingly 
scarce, representing the procession. 

I do not anywhere find, however, 
the particulars of the proceedings at 
the court on that occasion, and having 


in my possession an exact copy taken 
from the Manorial Records, I send it 


you as worthy of preservation in your 


pages. 
Yours, &c. J.N. 


Dunmow, late the Priory —The Court Baron of Mary Hallet, Widow, Lady 
"th is 


of the said Manor, there holden for the said 


anor, on Thursday the 


twentieth day of June in the five and twentieth year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George the Second, by the Grace of God of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred fifty and one, before John 
Comyns, Esquire, Steward of the said Manor. 


Homage. W™. Townsend - 
Mary Cater 
John Strutt 


James Raymond 
Elizabeth Smith 


At this Court it was found and pre- 
sented by the Homage aforesaid, That 
Thomas Shakeshaft,* of Weathers- 
field, in the county of Essex, weaver, 
and Ann, his wife, have been married 
for the space of seven years last past 
and upwards; And that by reason of 
their quiet, peaceable, tender, and 
loving cohabitation durimg all the said 
time, they are fit and qualified to be 
admitted by the Court to receive the 
ancient and accustomed oath, whereby 
to entitle themselves to have the Bacon 
of Dunmow delivered unto them ac- 
cording to the custom of the said 
manor. Whereupon the said Thomas 
Shakeshaft and Ann his wife, being 
present here in Court in their proper 
persons, humbly port that the 
might be admitted to take the oat 
aforesaid: And thereupon the said 
Steward, with the jury, suitors, and 
other officers of the Court, proceeded 
with the usual solemnity to the ancient 
and accustomed place for the adminis- 
tration of the oath and delivering the 
Bacon aforesaid, (that is to say) to the 
two great stones lying near the church 
door within the said manor; where 


Martha venet | Sworn 


Daniel Keckford 
Catherine Brett 
Rob‘. Mapletoft 
Eliz*. Havelfoot 
Richard Birch 
Sarah Mapletoft. 


the said Thomas Shakeshaft, and Ann 
his wife, kneeling down at the said 
stones, the Steward did administer 
unto them the following oath, to wit, 


You shall swear by the customs of our 
confession, [gression, 

That you never made any nuptial trans- 

Since you were married man and wife, 

By household brawls or contentious strife ; 

Or otherwise in bed or at board, 

Offended each other in deed or word ; 

Or since the parish clerk said Amen, 

Wish’d yourselves unmarri’d agen ; 

Or in a twelvemonth and a day 

Repented not in thought any way ; 

But continued true and in desire, 

As when you join’d hands in holy quire. 

If to these conditions, without fear, 

Of your own accord you will freely swear, 

A gammon of bacon you shall receive, 

And bear it hence with love and good leave ; 

For this is our custom of Dunmow well 

known, [own. 

Tho’ the sport be ours, the bacon’s your 
Upon which a Gammon of Bacon 

was delivered to the said Thomas 

Shakeshaft and Ann his wife, with 

the usual solemnity. 








* The name of the claimant is called by error in your Magazine, vol. XXI. p. 282, 
Shakeshanks ; and by Ogborne his name is misrepresented as Shapeshaft. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

THE church of Easton, in North- 
amptonshire, stands in a very pic- 
turesque and commanding spot, on the 
brow of rising ground overlooking 
the town of Stamford and the whole 
country beyond, even as far as Boston, 
whose magnificent church tower can 
be clearly discerned in good weather. 
Ely Cathedral may also be seen from 
the tower of Easton church, and these 
two edifices served as points of obser- 
vation for the engineers conducting the 
trigonometrical survey a few years 
since. 

The village of Easton is built in a 
compact manner, with its farm-houses 
in the street, owing, no doubt, to the 
formerly uninclosed state of the sur- 
rounding country, and the custom of 
tilling land upon the old three-course 
system. Several very good stone 
houses and cottages seem to have been 
erected about two hundred years ago, 
but the church claims a much higher 
antiquity. Its tower appears more 


Church, co. Npn. [ March, 


modern than some other portions of 
the building ; it is of considerable ele- 
vation, surmounted by four pinnacles 
of good dimensions ; it is in the slightly 
ornamented early-English style, and 
appears to have been built between 
the years 1300 and 1400. ‘The body 
of the church consists of two side-aisles, 
the south supported by round arches, 
the north by pointed ; its neat yet an- 
cient appearance gives the visitor quite 
the impression of the beau ideal of a 
village church. The chancel is capa- 
cious and lofty, and has recently under- 
gone extensive repairs, together with 
the church; for the whole building 
appears to have had nothing previously 
done to it since the year 1631, when 
the communion place was panelled 
with wood, and the Commandments 
painted thereon. Upon removing this 
wood-work the following inscription 
has been discovered in a remarkable 
state of preservation, and as a curiosity 
—— to the antiquary an interesting 
relic. 








. +.  Rob’tus Senkel’ quad’ R’ctor isti? eccl’e 
Anno domini Millmo cccc® xj° Registratur quod 
idub3 marcij quibs Rector isti? ecclie Suet obiti hérici 
Sapfoii + Alienore fadatos cuiufd’ catarie + Rob’ti Sen 
kel’ vnitoris in capella bé marie ci ij den’ pulfatib? et 
una die in q@li3 septim*® dice“ memo® viz Incl“ui diie ci 
secre* z poftcde ippetuii p pdéis q°3 aiab3 ppicie“ ds amé 








On the north side of the chancel it 
is supposed there was a chantry. Its 
style is of the Perpendicular period, 
and rather more elaborate than other 
parts of the church. The south side 
of the chancel has lately received ex- 


tensive repairs; when a piscina was 
discovered in the wall near the come 
munion, and traces of arches having 
been walled up are visible ; this part 
is used as avestry-room. In the wall 
under a window is cut this inscription: 


i LES: CORS : SIRE: RICHARD : DE LINDONE: 
Mi E DAME: IVETE: SA FEME: GISENT : CI : PRIEZ : 
% PVR LES: AMES: KE: DEVS: En): EIT: MERCI: 


Some ancient oak-carving of about 
Henry the Seventh’s time has been 
renovated, and placed as a light screen 
to the chancel at the back of the read- 
ing-desk ; and altogether the judicious 
and extensive repairs do great credit 
to the liberality of the parish, the at- 
tention of the Rector, and judgment of 
the architect. 

Yours, &e. G. B. 


ON reference to the account of Eas- 
ton church given in Bridges’s History 
of Northamptonshire, vol. ii. p. 447, 
we find that both the ancient in- 
scriptions communicated by our cor- 
respondent are there printed (with 
some errors and the omission of some 
words that were deemed illegible) ; 
so that they must either have been 
visible in the time of Bridges (who 
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formed his collections about the year 
1720), or copies came into his hands 
which had been taken before the 
wainscoting was erected. We have 
now printed the inscriptions with per- 
fect accuracy from the rubbings with 
which our correspondent has favoured 
us. 

The former and more curious one 
makes a magnificent appearance in 
the rubbing. It is arranged in seven 
lines exactly as we have printed it, 
and inclosed within lines, the distance 
of which are in width 4 feet 4 inches, 
and in height 2 feet 4 inches. The 
general depth of the letters (as m) is 
two inches. The upper margin is or- 
namented with a slight pattern of 
small roses, each placed between two 
leaves, and the initials of the first and 
second lines had flourishes with similar 
terminations. The commencing words 
have been defaced, perhaps by the 
Puritans, but the task was relinquished 
as too laborious. There is apparently 
the tail of an initial J, and the words 
lost were not improbably Jn dei noie. 
rs which case the whole would read 
thus :— 


- In Dei nomine. Robertus Senkele 
quondam Rector istius ecclesie, anno 
Domini 1411. Registratur quod idubus 
Marcii quibus Rector istius ecclesie servet 
obitum Henrici Sampson et Alienore fun- 
datorum cujusdam cantarie et Roberti 
Senkele unitoris, in capella beate Marie 
cum duodenis pulsantibus, et una die in 
qualibet septimana dicetur memoria, viz. 
Inclinavi, Domine cum secreta et post- 
communione in perpetuum pro predictis : 
quorum animabus propitietur Deus. 
Amen.” 


It is therefore a record made by 
Robert Senkele, rector of the church, 
in 1411, to notify to his successors 
that the obit of Henry Sampson and 
Alianor, the founders of a chantry, 
and of Robert Senkele, its unitor, was 
to be kept yearly on the 15th of 
March in the chapel of the blessed 
Mary, with twelve (or twenty ?) peals, 
and on one day in every week was to 
be said the memorial, namely, Incli- 
navi, Domine, with the Secreta and 
Postcommunion, for ever, for the afore- 
said ; on whose souls God have mercy ! 

en. 

The terms Secreta, Communio, and 
Postcommunio are the titles of prayers 
occurring in the mass for the dead, as 
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may be seen in the modern missals of 
the Church of Rome. 

Robert Senkele, it appears, bore also 
the name of Robert de Northwell, by 
which he was collated to the prebend 
of Consumpta per Mare, in the ca- 
thedral church of Saint Paul’s, in the 
year 1400. Four years after, he ex- 
changed that prebend with William 
de Burton for the rectory of Easton, 
to which he was instituted by the name 
of “dominus Robertus Seynkele” on 
the Ist Dec. 1404. He appears to 
have held this living until : year 
1419. 

The chantry of Henry Sampson 
dated from more than a century earlier. 
From the terms of Senkele’s inscription 
it would be supposed that the founders 
had been Henry Sampson and Alianor 
his wife; but no such thing. Alianor 
was no less a person than the widow 
of King Edward the First, who was 
lady of the manor of Easton, as was 
her successor Queen Margaret; and 
Sampson, who was Rector, founded 
the chantry in the year 1295, “ for the 
soul of Alianore late queen of Eng- 
land, his own soul, and those of his pre- 
decessors.” (Bridges, P- 448.) “Master 
Henry rage rages subdeacon,” was pre- 
sented to the rectory by Sir Richard 
de Lindon knight, in 1251; and Roger 
Sampson clerk was presented by the 
abkat and convent of Croyland in 
1299. (p. 445.) 

There can be no doubt that the 
occasion of carving the inscription , 
was the union of the chantry with the 
rectory. Bridges (p. 448) has given 
a catalogue of the early chaplains of 
the chantry, the first having been pre- 
sented by Henry Sampson in 1295, 
and the others pr Mow by the bishops 
of Lincoln. The last was Thomas 
Andrew, instituted in 1401. On his 
vacation, it is clear that the Rector 
Senkele took upon himself the duties 
of the chantry, and this is what is 
— by the word unitor. 

he other inscription, which is cut 
in like manner in the wall (and pro- 
bably therefore suggested to Senkele 
the manner he adopted for his own), is 
carved in what have been called the 
Lombardic capitals used in the thir- 
teenth century. They are each about 
1} inc. high, and placed so far apart 
that the lines are six feet long. It 
commemorates the Sir Richard de 
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Lindon already mentioned and _ his 
wife Ivetta. He died in the 39th 
Hen. IIL, 1255, seized of Easton 
manor, which he held in capite of the 
crown, by the service of two knight’s 
fees, and was succeeded by Simon de 
Lindon, his son and heir, who after- 
wards conveyed the manor to Queen 
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Alianor. (Bridges, ii. p.443.) _He was 
also lord of Chesterton, co Rutland, 
and evidently derived his name from 
Lindon in the same county. Brid, es 
thinks that he probably built 8 
church (that is, rebuilt it) and 
the advowson to the abbey of 
land. 


ave 
roy- 





MANUSCRIPT COMPILATIONS FOR “ HISTORIES OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND.” 


No. VI.—Cowunry or Kirpare. 


48, Summer Hill, 
Mr. Ursan, Dublin. 

I AM gratified in being able to an- 
nounce that the letters, which through 
your columns I have put forward in 
testimony of the history, antiquities, 
and statistics of Ireland and the in- 
dustrial resources which, however long 
slighted, it abundantly possesses, have 
induced some portion of attention ; al- 
though not in regard to any of the 
counties which I Tose in my former 
communications to you endeavoured 
to illustrate, but one which I had de- 
signed for a future, and now feel 

ed upon to make the subject of 
this. 

It has been the silent, undiverted la- 
bour of my life, my sole ambition, to 
recommend to my countrymen the re- 
flective study of their own history, and 
the useful inquiries of its statistics. I 
have during upwards of thirty years 
. devoted time, research, and income to 
amassing and compiling volumes of 
manuscript, exceeding two hundred, in 
aid of such investigations. I was ever 
ready to publish them, without regard 
to remuneration, where locally or 
otherwise indemnified in the mere fu- 
ture outlay. I have with little more 
than that encouragement published five 
works of general, local, and ecclesias- 
tical Irish history, though not as fully 
or as solidly as Vovsld have done were 
the undertaking more liberally re- 
sponded to; and I have in this month 
retired from professional practice (ex- 
cepting antiquarian and genealogical 
inquiries), with a hope that more na- 
tional co-operation may accompany my 
now comparatively exclusive exertions 
to record in print the result of labours 
that must otherwise perish with my- 
self. My views upon this point have 
not been singular: they, who should 


be supposed well qualified to estimate 
them, — honoured me with letters 
of unqualified approval; to one, that 
of Lord Francis Egerton, I cannot but 
refer, it so happily expresses a wish, 
the truth, but not the attainment, of 
which events have verified. “It has 
pee to me,” writes that accom- 
plished nobleman, “ ever since I knew 
anything of Ireland, that the time and 
talent of her educated classes have been 
absorbed by politics, to the prejudice, 
and almost exclusion, of literature. It 
has always been my wish to see what 
I should consider a less unequal and 
more beneficial application of the co- 
pious intellectual resources of the coun- 
try, not to the exclusion of polities, but 
by the diffusion of literature. This is 
only one of the many grounds,” his 
lordship is pleased to add, “on which 
I should consider your views as worthy 
of all possible promotion and support. 
I have in my preceding letters on 
Ireland urged the policy, the necessity, 
more than ever at this crisis, of deve- 
loping in statistical works the facilities 
for general and productive employ- 
ment which its local resources afford. 
Our present viceroy, perhaps the most 
intelligent and practically effective Ire- 
land ever enjoyed, has happily directed 
his attention and influence to its para- 
mount and obviously most desirable 
section,—the cultivation of our wasted 
lands by an improved system of agri- 
culture ; much of which, it is gratifying 
to find, as by reclaiming, drainage, 
green crops, and suitable rotation, has 
been effected in Kildare during the 
fostering and constant residence of its 
chief proprietor, the Duke of Leinster. 
The history of the county, though it 
might seem less of present urgency, is 
substantially as requisite to be fairly 
represented; a candid retrospect of 
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the unhappy errors and feuds that 
have so long divided Ireland ; the jea- 
lousies that have checked its advance 
in the march of nations ; and the mis- 
government that has recoiled with 
retarding influence upon its rulers, 
may, on the one hand, facilitate their 
correction and abandonment, while, on 
the other, details of honourable achieve- 
ment and devoted loyalty in past times 
should be the best incentive to national 
pride, and unreserved allegiance in fu- 
ture. Such are the several objects 
that it is hoped might be obtained in a 
“ History and Statistics of the County 
of Kildare,” being the work so above 
designed ; and with some such convic- 
tion the noble marquess who derives 
his title from the county, and who re- 
presents it in Parliament, has gene- 
rously undertaken to defray 100/. of 
the expenses of its publication. If the 
balance of estimate for mere future 
outlay, calculated as 320/., be similarly 
secured, I shall compile and print the 
work, with family memoirs, to the ex- 
tent, I calculate, of three volumes ; but 
without such co-operation it could not 
be brought out with credit to the sub- 
ject, or safety to the compiler. 

This fine county of the province of 
Leinster contains upwards of 400,000 
acres, of which 52,000, roman | a 
great portion of the well-known bog 
of Allen, remain yet unreclaimed, al- 
though in a table annexed to the va- 
luable Report of the Irish Occupation 
of Land Commission it is related that 
16,000 of this total are improveable 
for tillage, and 31,000 for pasture, 
while the last census reported the po- 
pulation of the county in 1841 as 
114,488 persons, of whom 6,605 were 
occupied in the direction of labour, 
12,693 actually employed in agricul- 
ture, and but 3,385 in manufactures ! 
What a scope might this uncultivated 
land open for the industry of the great 
majority, whom this census suggests to 
be now unemployed! What an ex- 
tensive laboratory might be here 
founded, as for the manufacture of 
compressed peat; while within the 
insulated hills that rise out of the face 
of this boggy district such striking in- 
dications occur of copper ore, as in- 
duced at the close of the last century 
the sinking of shafts in different ele- 
vations. Add to this, that a short time 
previously a silver mine was worked in 
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another part of the county; that a 
large deposit of pure galena was dis- 
covered at Wheatfield, in connection 
with a vein of brown and calcareous 
spars ; while Sir Robert Kane no- 
tices deposits of clay available for the 
manufacture of coarse pottery, flooring 
and draining tiles, aa ‘hate, as OC- 
curring near Celbridge. Cotton mills 
have flourished at Clane, Leixlip, Bal- 
lytore, Prosperous, Millbrook, and 

elbridge ; at the latter town also ex- 
isted woollen works and a chip-factory, 
and at Leixlip a factory of bar and 
sheet —_ At the close of the last 
cent there were also, as appears 
Sane tetas to the Irish Pediniean, 
upwards of forty flour mills in full 
operation over the county, almost all 
of which were worked by water-power, 
now unemployed. ‘These are some of 
the many resources for employment 
which the consideration of this county’s 
statistics suggests. How far they 
might be now with modern intelligence 
and improved machinery productively 
realised, personal observation or local 
inquiry has not yet avouched; but it 
is to be remembered that, whatever 
remunerative works may be here 
founded, every facility is afforded for 
intercourse and transmission, as, be- 
sides the ordinary roads, two canals 
cross the county in its breadth, and 
the Great Southern and Western 
Railway traverses its length into Car- 
low. Thus far in regard to its sta- 
tistics. 

The history of Kildare has been by 
reason of the eventful fortunes and in- 
fluential position of the great house of 
“ Fitz-Gerald” pre-eminently a record 
of chivalrous and romantic achieve- 
ment, even from the early period of 
its settlement. Long previous to 
that event, however, even in its name 
this county bears evidence which in- 
terestingly connects it with our earliest: 
annals. Coill-darach, i.e. “the wood of 
oaks,” was the denomination given to 
the greater part of this and some of 
the adjoining district, they being then 
covered with a forest of” that timber, 
the decay of which is by many consi- 
dered to have produced the immense 
extent of existing bog. In the year of 
the world 3500, according to the chro- 
nology of the Four Masters, occurred 
that eastern colonization of Ireland 
through Spain so long and so fondly 
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recorded in the legends of the Bards, 
and so devoutly identified with the 
pais feelings of the people. ‘The 
eaders of the expedition, Heber and 
Heremon, brothers, have been, even in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, expressly 
named, and their successful invasion 
relied upon in an Irish act of Par- 
liament as a link of imperial title. 
Having achieved the conquest of the 
island, they divided its sovereignty 
between them, and in Heber’s portion 
was Coill-darach. The same annalists 
record the activity of these colonists 
in clearing sundry localities of timber, 
opening roads, or “ toghers,” through the 
land, upraising causeways on the wa- 
ters, and withal erecting “ forts ” and 
“duns” at the passes. The borders 
of the Barrow, west of the tract now 
known as Kildare, were thus early 
opened, and the space so made ac- 
cessible became the ill-fated scene of 
a battle between the brothers. It 
was fought, say the “ Masters,” on the 
bank of that river, at the road between 
two plains, and is called the battle of 
Geshil ; the result was fatal to Heber, 
and on his fall Heremon assumed the 
solecommand. The immediate vicinity 
of Geshil constituted one of the plains 
here alluded to, and the same wuedie 
relates that its woods were cut down 
within half a century after. About 
the middle of the second century of 
the Christian era occurred another not 
less remarkable partition of the island 
between Mogha-Nuadhat and Conn 
“ of the hundred battles,” each there- 
tofore contending for the sovereignty. 
This amicable division gave Leinster 
and Munster to the former, Connaught, 
Ulster, and Meath to the latter, and 
was practically effected by a line of 
causeway thrown up from Dublin to 
Galway, its course being “along the 
Liffey to Leixlip, thence through Kil- 
dare and Offaley to the Shannon at 
Clonmacnois, and onward to the ba 

of Galway.” ‘This noted boundary is 
frequently mentioned in the annals of 
the Four Masters down to the sixteenth 
century, and was known by the name 
of Eascra-Riadach, i. e. “the dark 
ridge,” from the chain of small hills of 
which it was composed, and which are 
still popularly identified in name 
and character. Two villages, also ex- 
pressly denominated “Esker,” occur 
upon it wee the commencement, while 
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without etymological extravagance it 
may be remarked that, in the centre 
of its course through this county, the 
interesting and historic town of May- 
nooth sounds such an affinity to 
Mogha-Nuadhat, the competitor on 
whose northern terminus it was situ- 
ated, as strikingly confirms the tra- 
dition. The Bardic notices of remote 
ages may be received with qualified 


credence; but the romance of history ° 


is not to be utterly slighted where 
allegations of remote events are trans- 
mitted with the reverence of succes- 
sive generations. The annals of the 
county from this period afford an 
instructive retrospect of ancient man- 
ners and government while it was 
possessed by the O’Kellys, O’Connors, 
O’Cullens, O’Byrnes, and O’Tooles. 
In 1068 Godfred Crovan, that warrior 
King of Man whose memory has been 
refreshed in the graceful narrative of 
“ Peveril of the Peak,” subdued this 
district, with a great part of Leinster. 

In the days of the celebrated Der- 
mot Mac Murrough, Kildare was the 
fairest portion of his kingdom, and on 
his decease Earl ‘ Strongbow,’ as he 
is more usually styled by cognomen, 
having by the English law acquired 
the territory of Leinster, conferred, 
within Kildare, the districts of Naas 
and Offaley upon Maurice Fitz-Gerald; 
that “de Saltu salmonis,” hence now 
known as the barony of Salt, upon 
Adam and Richard de Hereford; the 
Norragh he gave to Robert Fitz- 
Richard, and Carbury to Myler Fitz- 
Henry. The whole territory of Kil- 
dare was then constituted a liberty of 
the palatinate, and as such it vested 
by descent in William Marshal, Earl 
of Pembroke, on his marriage with 
Isabella, the heiress of ‘ Strongbow.’ 
Upon his death in 1231 this princely fief 
was partitioned amongst his daughters, 
to one of whom, Sibilla, Kildare was 
then assigned. She by marriage also 
carried the inheritance to William de 
Vesci, whom Edward the First there- 
upon appointed Lord Justice of Ire- 
land ; but he having been accused of 
high treason by John Fitz-Thomas 
Fitz-Gerald fled to France, when his 
confiscated rights were granted by 
the king to his accuser, who was also 
created Earl of Kildare, and became 
ancestor of the illustrious diverging 


_lines of Kildare and Desmond. is 
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theretofore liberty was then and thus 
incorporated into a county or earldom, 
leaving, however, a certain portion 
subject to peculiar ecclesiastical juris- 
diction and enjoyment, and, therefore, 
called the Crosses (Croce) of Kildare. 
In 1315, Edward Bruce having invaded 
Ireland on the bold project of establish- 
ing himself its sovereign, after signally 
defeating the Lord Justice Roger Mor- 
timer Earl of March at the battle of 
Kells, and sojourning the ensuing 
Christmas at the castle of De Lacy on 
Lough Suidy, entered Kildare in arms. 
Here, however, his progress was stayed 
yy the before-mentioned John Fitz- 

homas and other nobles of the Pale, 
when was fought the memorable battle 
of the Moat of Ardscul. 

In the earliest parliaments of the 
Pale this county had its representa- 
tives. Under their authority it was 
fortified with castles, and manned with 
the chivalry of the first English in- 
vaders, while the piety of the times 
more peacefully embellished it with 
abbeys, all whose ruins are now in- 
vested with deeply eloquent associa- 
tions of olden days. In 1465 it was 
enacted that every Irishman dwelling 
in this county, as well as in those of 
Meath, Louth, and Dublin, should “go 
like to an Englishman,” shave his beard 
above the mouth, be within one year 
sworn the liegeman of the King, and 
take to him an English surname of one 
town, as Sutton, Chester, Scrine, Trim, 
&c.; or colour,as White, Bluck, Brown; 
or art or science, as Smith or Car- 
penter ; or office, as Cook, Butler, &c. 
as may be seen adopted in the entry 
hereafter; and that he and his issue 
should thenceforth use this name under 
pain of forfeiture. In 1474, when, to 
secure the peace and safety of Ireland, 
and to promote intercourse and friend- 
ship with England, the fraternity of 
St. George was constituted, then the 
only standing force here, this county 
contributed its proportion of men, 
under the command of the Earl of 
Kildare, Lord Portlester, and Sir Row- 
land Eustace. By an unprinted act 
of the fourteenth year of the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, provision was 
made for seizing the goods of “ rymers 
and hermits who come into the count 
Kildare, and remain in the Englis 
land without licence, and succour the 
Irish enemies with victuals; with a 
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saving for such as will abide within 
three miles of the towns of Kilgome, 
Kilcullen, and Ballymore.” At the 
parliament of Drogheda held in 1494 
by the Lord Deputy Sir Edward 
Poynings, being the memorable session 
where, by a sweeping retrospect, “all 
acts lately (and this word has received 
the most liberal construction) made in 
England concerning the public and 
common weal, were accepted and con- 
firmed in Ireland, to be used there 
according to their tenor and effect,”— 
an act was passed closely connected 
with this county, and sadly declara- 
tory of the state of Ireland at the time. 
“ As the marches,” it recites, “ of four 
shires lie open, and not fensible in 
fastness of ditches and castles, by which 
Irishmen do great hurt in preying the 
same, be it enacted that every inha- 
bitant earth-tiller and occupier in 
said marches, #.e. in the county of 
Dublin, from the water Anna-Liffey 
to Trim, and so forth to Meath and 
Uriel (Louth), as said marches are 
made and limited by act of parliament, 
do build and make a double ditch of 
six feet high above ground at one side 
or part which meareth next to Irish- 
men, betwixt this and next Lammas; 
the said ditches to be kept up and re- 
paired as long as they shall occupy 
said land, under penalties; and the dio- 
cesans and sheriffs of the counties to 
be commissioners within their respec- 
tive shires, with full power to call the 
inhabitants of said four shires to make 
ditches in the waste or fasagh lands 
without the said marches.” About the 
year 1520, the Earl of Surrey, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, acquainted the 
king with “the imminent dangers that 
are likely to ensue to the four shires 
under the king’s obedience (Kildare, 
Dublin, Meath, and Louth), as well by 
reason of such confederacies as be 
made betwixt O’Neill and others, the 
Trish rebels, as also with the Scots, 
being determined to enter that land 
this summer, under the conducting of 
the Earl of Argyle, and to join with 
the said O'Neill and others the king’s 
disobedient subjects, for the destruc- 
tion and final extermination of Eng- 
lishry.” 

These are but few of the events that 
occur in the general annals of the 
county Kildare, or which can be here 
noted. Those ee histori- 
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cally identified with its localities are yet 
more strikingly interesting; amongst 
these I may name the bardic “ Hill of 
Allen,” the accredited residence of that 
King Arthur of Irish story Fin Mac 
Comhal, the Lee of Macpherson ; 
the gloomy hill of Mullaghmast, around 
whose declivities the states of Leinster 
held their wittenagemot, and where 
many of the penne mounds of their 
session are yet traceable, with the 
cleanly and industrious village of Bal- 
lytore at its foot, where Edmund 

urke acquired the rudiments of his 
education ; the noble moats of Ard- 
scul, Naas,and Rathmore; Oughterard 
and its tower-topped hill; Kileullen ; 
Great Connal; Kildare; and Castle- 
dermot, once the seat of Parliaments, 
exhibit traces of noble and extensive 
religious foundations. Kilkea Castle, 
the more ancient residence of the Earls 
of Kildare, and whose scenery is espe- 
cially associated with the romantic ad- 
ventures of the eleventh successor to 
that title its church, hill, and river, 
is richly commemorative of past days. 
The casiellated remains that adjoin 
Athy; the massy pile of Maynooth ; 
the picturesque towers of Leixlip, its 
beautifully situated village and salmon- 
leap; Narraghmore, that once gave title 
of Baron to the now ducal line of 
Wellesley ; Jigginstown House, com- 
menced by that talented despot the 
Earl of Strafford, but whose fatal des- 
tiny prevented its completion ; where 
in the time of the civil wars the agents 
of the confederate Catholics repaired to 
treat with the great Marquess of Or- 
monde, and where, in two years after- 
wards, Rinuncinni, the nuncio, so- 
journed, while General Preston had 

is quarters at Leixlip; Celbridge and 
its river-walks, recalling the last days of 
the unfortunate “ Stella;” and Cas- 
tletown, with its splendid mansion and 
shady avenues, are eloquent of the 
brightest era of our Irish senate. Yet 
more are the charms of scenery deve- 
loped in the magnificent demesne of 
Carton, a grateful creation of fine 
taste, practical husbandry, and widely- 
extended employment; the beautiful 
seats of Lyons, Palmerston - House, 
Harristown (once the residence of 
Lord Chancellor Eustace), and Killa- 
doon ; the finely - planted hills that 
overhang Moore Abbey; the noble ex- 
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nse of the ever-verdant Curragh ; 

ishopscourt, long the residence of the 
Ponsonbys, within whose walls resided 
John Ponsonby, who in 1752 was una- 
nimously elected Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons, and was six times 
one of the lords justices of this coun- 
try, where his son George, the illus- 
trious chancellor, has surrounded him- 
self with all the intellectually aristo- 
cratic of his day, all that were worthy 
of oat with his splendid ta- 
lents ; Bishopscourt is, indeed, a scene 
to muse upon! Maynooth :—of its 
college, castle, church, and graveyard, 
I had proposed to have here copied 
out Ka! from my MS. county history ; 
but I have ventured beyond my co- 
lumns, and shall conclude with an 
entry of the descendants of the English 
settlers, as distinguished here by rank 
or tenure in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth (MSS. Trin. Coll. Dub. r. i. 21). 


“ FitzGerald Earl of Kildare. 

Eustace Viscount of Baltinglas. 

St. Michael Banneret of Rheban. 

Wesley Banneret of the Norragh. 

Sir William Sarsfield of Lucan. 

Sir Henry Colley of Carbry. 

Ash of the Naas. 

Allen of St. Wolstan’s. 

—— of Kilcock. 

Aylmer of the Lyons. 

Buggan of Rathmore. 

Brannagh of Leixlip. 

Boyse of Branganstown. 

Brown of Brownston. i. 

Barbe of Barbeston, now Sutton. "4 

Bermingham of Dunfert. 4 

——_—— of Carrickhiris. ; 
of the Grange. 

—— of Russwood. 

Create of Ballysonnan, now of Thomas- 

town. 

Colley of Carbry. 

Calf of Dunfert, now Bermingham. 

Delahoyde of Moyglare. 

Dongan of Fontstown. 

Eustace of Culduff. 

of Harristown. 

of Clane. 

of Yagoestown. 

of Newland. 

of Castle-martin. 

of Blackrath. 

of Clongowes-wood. 

of Ballycotton. 
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Eustace of Kerdiffstown. 
FitzGerald of Allen. 
———— of Osberstown. 
of Donore. 
of Lackagh. 
of Branston. 
of Berton. 
—_—_——- of Kilmud. 
FitzJames of Blackhall. 
Font of Fontston. 
FitzPhillips of Clane. 
Fyan of Leixlip. 
Flattisbury of Johnstown. 


‘ Fleming of the Naas. 


Goulding of Harbertstown. 

Howley of Rathmore. 

Holles of Kill. 

Keatinge of Fontstown. 

Long of the Dea. 

Lord of the Naas. 

Lattin of the Naas. 

Missett of Didingston. 

Pinkston sometime of Ballykeppok. 

Pippard of Luetston. 

Rochford of the Larraghs. 

St. Michael of Rheban. 

Sutton of Tipper. 

of Richardstown. 

Sarsfield of Lucan. 

Sherlock of the Naas. 

Stanihurst of Ballynacapper. 

Tipper of Tipperston. 

Wogan of Newhall. 

— of Rathcoffy. 

of Downings. 

Walsh of Great Morton, some time of 
the Norragh and Lackagh. 

Wolfe of Beauford. 

Wesley of the Norragh. 

of Blackhall, or Boranston. 

Wale of Frampleston. 

White of Sherlockston. 

—— of Leixlip. 

Younge of the Teen of Mone. 

— of Youngston.” 

Of these and many other families 
not less connected with the county, 
as De Vesci, Burgh, Ponsonby, Law- 
less, Archbold, Borrowes, \ arren, 
Hart, Moore, &c. as well as of the 
native septs, it is my intention to 
embody in my “ History of the County 
of Kildare” such adequate memoirs as 
my own genealogical collections, aided 
by family pedigrees or documents of 
authority, may supply, if my hope of 

















"local co-operation be early verified,.in 


which case I will beg leave through 
our advertising pages to invite such 
Farther information as your sub- 
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scribers and readers may be able to 
communicate. 
Yours, &c. Joun D’Atron. 


Mr. Urnsan, Cambridge, Feb. 11. 

AT the recent B.A. examination in 
this University, the following ques- 
tions were proposed :— 

What was the object of the Abbot 
of Winchelcomb’s book on the 
immunities of the Clergy ? Give 
a brief account of the proceed- 
ings which immediately followed 
its publication. What memo- 
rable determination in connec- 
tion with it was pronounced by 
Henry VIII.? 

It is said that every candidate left 
these questions unanswered, and that 
the Examiner by whom the questions 
were proposed happening to be absent 
when the papers were gone through, 
the other Examiners very candidly 
confessed their entire ignorance of the 
Abbot and his book. On the Ex- 
aminer’s appearing in the Senate House 
when the degrees were conferred, the 
Undergraduates saluted him with three 
hearty cheers for the Abbot of Win- 
chelcomb. 

These questions refer to a somewhat 
obscure though very singular incident 
in our ecclesiastical history, related 
by Burnet in his History of the Re- 
formation, and by Collier in his Ee- 
clesiastical History, and alluded to by 
Anthony & Wood, in his account of 
Dr. Richard Kedermyster, Abbot of 
Winchcombe, in the Athene Ox- 
onienses, and by Browne Willis in his 
View of the Mitred Abbeys. Browne 
Willis refers to Anthony & Wood; all 
the other writers I have mentioned 
cite as their authority Robert Keil- 
way’s Reports, fo. 181. 

urnet, after mentioning the Abbot’s 

sermon at Paul’s Cross, adds, “and 
for confirmation of his opinion, he 
published a book to prove, that all 
clerks whether of the greater or lower 
orders were sacred, and exempted from 
all temporal punishment by the secular 
judge, even in criminal cases ;” but 
neither Collier nor Anthony 4 Wood 
mention this book, and as far as I can 
understand the law French in which 
Keilway’s work is written he is equally 
silent on the point. 

Sir Henry Ellis in his Collection of 
Letters (8rd series, i, 188) refers to 
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Abbot Kedermyster’s sermon, but does 
not state that he wrote a book on the 
immunities of the Clergy ; and Warton, 
in his History of English Poetry (sect. 
Xxxvi.), mentions this Abbot as one of 
the eminently learned monastic digni- 
taries, but says nothing as to this book. 

The author of the Pictorial History 
of England (ii. 702) has obviously 
relied on Burnet, and says the Abbot 
“followed up his sermon by the publi- 
cation of a book, in which he boldly 
argued that all clerks whether of the 
higher or lower degrees were sacred 
personages, and exempted from all pun- 
ishment by the secular courts, what- 
ever crime they might commit.” 

On the whole I fear it will turn out 
that the learned Examiner's questicns 
tend to give additional currency to 
an historical error. I shall at any 
rate doubt that Richard Kedermyster, 
Abbot of Winchcombe, published a 
book on the immunities of the Clergy 
until some one is able to cite its title 
and to inform me where it was printed 
and in what language it is written. 

Yours, &e. C. H. Cooper. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


AFTER the remarks which have 
been made in our two last Magazines 
on the proposed performances of the 
Ecclesiastical History Society, we con- 
sider it incumbent upon us to ac- 
knowledge the appearance of two Vo- 
lumes—an instalment of the four which 
were promised for the Subscription of 
the year 1847. With these two vo- 
lumes a fresh edition of the Prospectus 
is circulated, containing the following 
announ¢ements :— 


‘*Not less than four Volumes will be 
published annually. Subscription One 
Guinea. 

‘The publications of the Society for 
1847 and 1848 will consist of two vols. of 
Strype’s Cranmer; two vols. of Field of 
the Church; Ist vol. of Wood’s Athenee 
Oxonienses, edited by Rev. Dr. Bliss; 
Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy ; anda 
new Edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, with Notes Legal and Historical, 
by A. J. Stephens, esq. barrister-at-law. 
An Athenee Cantabrigienses is in the 
course of preparation, aud will form one 
of the future publications of the Society.’’ 


Much therefore is to be done in the 
year 1848, or rather for the years 
1847 and 1848 in combination: for 


The Ecclesiastical History Society. 
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we cannot but remark that no definite 
time is now assigned for the appear- 
ance of the books. There is a definite 
time for the subscription, which be- 
comes due on the Ist of January, and 
must be paid on or before the 31st of 
March in each year: but no definite 
period is any longer fixed for the com- 
pletion of the works. ‘This is at least 
prudent. But we will not prejudge 
the future conduct of the Society. It 
is sufficient to say that it is unfortunate 
the promise of producing four volumes 
within the year 1847 has not been ful- 
filled. 

With regard to the proposed edition 
of the Athenz Oxonienses, we have 
received a letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Bliss, which we have much pleasure 
in laying before our readers : 


Mr. Urpan, Oxford, Feb. 2. 

Your correspondent N. S. p. 135, 
is altogether in error when he supposes 
that I have, at any time, contradicted 
the statement that I “ had any concern 
in the proposed new edition of Wood's 
Athenee.” That work is now printing 
at the University Press for the “ Ec- 
clesiastical History Society.” I have 
promised to make some additions and 
corrections, and to superintend the 
press; and it is only due to the coun- 
cil of that body to state, that all my 
wishes and suggestions have been met 
with promptitude and attention. 

I will only request leave to add, that 
I shall feel deeply indebted to any of 
your numerous readers who will favour 
me with additional information, or en- 
able me to correct some of the many 
errors of my former edition. 

Yours, &c. Puitir Briss. 


The books now issued are, Strype’s 
Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, 
the first of three volumes; and, Of the 
Church, five Books. By Richard Field, 
D.D. Dean of Gloucester ; the first of 
two volumes. 

The volume of Cranmer contains 
the first of the three “books” into 
which Strype divided that work, with 
such portion of the Appendix as be- 
longs to that “first book.” This di- 
vision of the Appendix to correspond 
with the text of the volume is a con- 
venient arrangement; and the plan 
pursued by the Editor—why is he 
anonymous ?—is in some other respects 
commendable :— 
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(1) “ Illustrative notes have been added, 
and the passages referred to by the author 
are printed for the most part in full. 

(2) ‘*The documents have also been 
verified, as far as it has been possible, and 
more correct references added, whenever 
it appeared needful. 


(3) ‘* A few additional papers from the 
Cotton and other MSS. &c. have likewise 
been inserted, whenever they seemed cal- 
culated to throw light upon the times 
treated upon by the author. 

(4) ‘‘ The modern mode of spelling has 
likewise been in most instances adopted, 
to render the work more acceptable to the 
general reader, care being had to avoid 
such alteration as might endanger the ori- 
ginal meaning.”’ 

1. The notes are unquestionably 
useful adjuncts. They are not over- 
loaded, but consist either of “the 
passages referred to by the author,” 
or references to subsequent works, 
particularly Todd’s Life of Cranmer, 
Jenkyns’s Remains of Archbishop 
Cranmer, and Cranmer’s Works, 
printed for the Parker Society—books 
which seem to have relieved the Editor 
from more laborious research. 

2. The documents “ have been veri- 
fied, where possible,” a course which 
has been especially recommended in 
our former articles on Strype, and the 
defect of which is sadly perceptible in 
the Oxford edition. But as to the 
manner in which this necessary opera- 
tion has been performed, we shall have 
more to say hereafter. 

3. The additional documents in this 
volume are not numerous. They con- 
sist of—l. A letter of Cranmer to 
archdeacon Hawkyns, previously 

rinted in the Archeologia and in 

llis’s Original Letters; 2. Another 
letter to the same, before printed in 
the Christian Remembrancer and 
Todd’s Life of Cranmer ; 3. Statutum 
de numero Procuratorum, from Wil- 
kins’s Concilia and the Parker Society’s 
edition of Cranmer’s Works; 4. A 
letter to Henry VIII. printed by Bur- 
net and by Todd; 5. Injunctions to 
the diocese of Hereford 1538, also 
from Burnet and Cranmer’s Works; 
6. Questions concerning the Sacra- 
ments, printed by Burnet and by Col- 
lier; 7. Queries concerning confirma- 
tion: in Strype’s Memorials, Burnet, 
and the os Society’s Cranmer ; 
and 8. Letter to Cromwell, from Bur- 
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net. So that “these few additional 

apers from the Cotton and other 
{SS.” are really all from printed 
books. They may be of high import- 
ance to the Biography of Cranmer; 
but does the Ecclesiastical History So- 
ciety intend such documents to re- 
appear in their editions of Burnet, 
Collier, &c. &c. &c.? There seems 
some waste of strength in such a 
course, whilst so many documents 
worthy of being printed are still lying 
dormant in manuscript. 

4. “The modern mode of spelling 
has been adopted ;” and here we join 
~ with os Editor. So far as re- 
inquishing Strype’s mode of spelling, 
we think - ity al well; but for tie 
documents we maintain they should 
be restored to the orthography of their 
originals, and that because their lan- 
guage—not merely in its spelling, but 
in its grammatical construction and 
expression —is almost inextricably 
connected with that orthography. The 
fact is that, in order to make such do- 
cuments immediately intelligible to a 
careless and non-studious reader, they 
should be not only modernized in or- 
thography, but completely translated 
into our modern idioms. This might 
of course be done by an Editor who 
understood them perfectly: but still, 
would the critical inquirer be content 
without the original? Of course not: 
and is it not far better to produce a 
book which may be useful to the stu- 
dent, than one which is at best but 
half intelligible to the generality ? Are 
the faculties of our young divines so 
wholly exhausted in mastering the 
difficulties of Greek and Hebrew, that 
a few archaisms of their own language 
are to deter them from study ? e 
are told that the partial modernization 
has been made, “care being had to 
avoid such alteration as might endanger 
the original meaning.” But it is next 
to impossible to preserve that meaning 
with modern spelling and modern 
punctuation: and we do not say too 
much when we assert that in this 
altered dress documents are neither 
trustworthy as evidence, nor scarcely 
identical. They are any thing but what 
Strype used to term them, “A Cata- 
logue of Originals.” It was shown in 
our last number how Strype in his 
Ecclesiastical Memorials has falsified 
an important document. Another ex- 
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ample of his want of care may now be 
exhibited from the Appendix to Cran- 
mer. 

It is a letter addressed to Cromwell 
by Richard Grafton the Printer, re- 
specting the circulation of his English 
bibles, the —< of which is pre- 
served in the Cottonian MSS. (Cleo- 
ers E. v. f. 325), and has been “ veri- 

ed” by the present Editor, who has 
accordingly appended six notes in cor- 
rection of Strype’s copy. Of these 
corrections only one materially affects 
the sense,—“ at the least” was printed 
“ at the last.” And there is one which 
was not required, Strype’s reading 
being correct, “even so many faults,” 
the second letter of so being now cut 
off the paper, but the first still remain- 
ing. But we observe at least two 
other discrepancies which the Editor’s 
“ verification” has overlooked: “ un- 
done” should be “utterly undone ;” 
and “any other men” is in the origi- 
nal “any other man.” The following 
is an attempted amendment made in 
the text. 

“* Yea, 1 would [have] none other but 
they of the papistical sort should be com- 
pelled to have them.”’ 
_ This “[have]” is an insertion which, 
whilst it does not absolutely alter the 
sense, yet it rather tends to obscure it 
than otherwise, and seems to show that 
the Editor did not understand the 
passage. It apparently connects “ none 
other” with the words that immedi- 
ately follow, as if the writer had meant 
to say “no other persons but those of 
the papistical sort ;” whilst it evidently 
betrays the Editor’s unacquaintance 
with the force of the verb would before 
it had lapsed into the mere auxiliary 
sign which it now —- in Lindley 

urray. In confirmation of our pre- 
vious remark, the passage, if modern- 
ized at all, requires a modernization 
of idiom as well as orthography; and 
then it would stand thus :— 

‘¢ Yes, I should like nothing better than 
that those of the papistical sort should be 
compelled to have them, and then I know 
there would be customers enough found 
in my lord of London’s diocese to take off 
a great part of them.” 


The remark was suggested, it will 
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be observed, by a passing reflection, 
that there were still plenty “of the 
papistical sort,” and if they could but 
be compelled to purchase the Bible, 
they alone, in one diocese, would create 
a _ demand for the printer's 
books. 

We may add, that if the Editor had 
been truly desirous to increase the 
value of the Appendix from “ the Cot- 
tonian MSS.” the volume of that col- 
lection here quoted would have afforded 
him the opportunity, as it contains 
other letters of Grafton, and particu- 
— one addressed to Cranmer him- 
self. But to this subject we propose 
to return in another paper. 

In the text of the volume we notice 
these errors : 


‘* William Barlow, prior of the priory 
of canons regular of Bisham, of the order 
of St. Augustin Sarum.’’ (p. 78.) 


It seems extraordinary that neither 
Strype nor his editors should know 
that the word Sarum referred to the 
situation of the priory of Bisham, in 
the diocese of Salisbury. 

In the next page Hugh Corwin * 
Archbishop of pe is called “a 
compiler in all reigns,” instead of 
complier. 

In p. 158 the “suffragan of Mal- 
borough” is Thomas Bickley alias 
Morgan, suffragan bishop of Marlbo- 
rough; and the account of the suffragan 
bishops generally might have been 
much improved from the collections 
of Wharton, Lewis, and Pegge on that 
subject, printed in the Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica. We have 
marked some other typographical errors 
which will be obvious to all readers ; 
but in its general appearance the work- 
manship of the book is unexception- 
able, being from the Oxford University 
press. 








* Generally written Corwen, though in 
a quotation from Jenkyns (at p. 156) it 
is Coren. If documents are modernised 
in other respects, proper names, for con- 
sistency’s sake, should also be brought to 
a uniform standard, or else the modern 
reader will hardly recognise Lord Lisle in 
‘Lord Lisley” (p. 306), or Sir Chris. 
topher Hales as “ Hallis”’ (p. 445). 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Delicie Poetarum Belgicorum, ed. Gruteri. 2 vols. 
(Continued from vol. XXVIII. p. 600.) 


WE continue our extracts from the poets of Belgium. Among the Poemata 
Gruteri, with which we concluded our last extracts, we find— 

P. 725.—“ Ad Elisam Britannam,” in praise of her virginity, concluding with 
saying that she was the mother of her country, which was sufficient. 


Quamvis ecquid opus Regina incumbere proli 
Nomina cum matris sic quoque virgo geras? 

Teque suam indigitet tua terra Britanna parentem ? 
Aut melius si quid esse parente potest. 


Again, p. 729.—‘ Elisee Anglie Principi,” in which he mentions, with Gray, 
“the lion port and awe-commanding face.” 


Fulminiseque adeo frontis fulgore severo 
Mox inimicorum conterit omne genus. 

Et miramur adhuc, cuncto orbe ardente duellis, 
Cur tamen hic vigeat perpes, Elisa, quies ? &c. 





J 


Again, p. 739.—“ Regine Britanniarum ;” and another— 
Philippo Sideneo, V. N. 


Quidquid amorum habet ipsus Amor, quidquid leporum 
Ipse Lepos, venerum quidquid et ipsa Venus ; 
Si non insumptum est brevibus, Sidnee, libellis 
Pamela queis dicta est, queis Philoclea tibi; 
Tunc certé veneres possis Veneri addere, teque 
Vim meram amorum non male poscat amor. 
Illepidoque lepos se clamitet ore, lepores 
Tu nisi des ipsi munus habere tuos. 


Again, p. 746.—* Ad Elisam Reginam,” which we must give as a specimen 
< ba estimation in which our Virgin Queen was held by the Protestants 
of Holland. 


Quod sit forma tibi, cura sapiente dearum 
Quam teretes sensim composuere manus ; 

Quod pater et proavi postrema ab origine cinctum 
Regifico insigni forte habuere caput ; 

Quod mare utrumque tegis velorum grandibus alis, 
Adque tuum nutum regna remota tremunt ; 

Maxima pars essent laudum, Regina, tuorum 
Si non orbi omni suspicirere magis. 

Quod puram intacto conserves pectore mentem, 
Quod flammante colas religione Deum ; 

Quod candore animi superas cretamque nivemque; 
Quod cunctis parili jura bilance feras; 

Quod sortis toleres utriusque immobilis auram, 
Quod presente oculo queeque futura notes ; 

Quod non unius lingue (scia) musica ab arte 
Dignere sternum promeruisse decus ; 

Scilicet hec bona sunt tua vere, scilicet hee sunt 
A cunctis quare jura ferare dea. 

Sin homo, talis homo, qualem etas triplice mundo 
Nulla aliquando dedit, nulla aliquando dabit. 


P. 759.—Another poem appears “Ad Elisam Britannicam Regieam,. in 
which she is called “the carbuncle of her sex,” and that she oug 
altars raised to her. 
Victima taurorum non de grege sumta toroso, 
Non conflata ovium de trepidante choro, 
Verum que cupidis constet regumque ducumque 
Cordibus, es quorum religiosus amor. 


t to have 
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P. 767.—“ Ad Reginam Anglie,” which he begins by a mention of the 
Thames swans, at that time in large flocks on the river, so that we have read 
they might be counted by hundreds above London Bridge. 


Quos Tamesi cernis natitantes amne volucres, 
Esse putas cunctos forsan Elisa cycnos ? 

At cuncti non sunt, quin ipsos inter Horati 
Credibile est Flacci clam latitare caput. 

Nam si pro voto cano est mutatus Olore, 
Certe aliis istud pretulit equor aquis. 

Hec ubi jus ac fas, 6 augustissima rerum, 
Aspectus oculos pascere luce tui. 

Miraris quod non reliquis sua dulcius ora 
Solvat et occulta grande quid arte canat ? 

Hoc plane faceret, metuat nisi ne tibi fors tunc 
Aspergat tacité suspicione jecur. 

Anne malum oblita es facinus ; tali alite tectus 
Quod subiit Lede Jupiter ille toros ? 


in, p. 778.—“ Regine Britanniarum,” in ten verses; and p. 787, “ Ad 
Reginam Angliz,” in the same number, beginning— 


Maxime Alexandro felix reputatur Achilles, 
Meonide meruit quod decus esse tube ; 
Nunc sed enim felix potius dicendus honores 

Cui jus fasque palam dicere Elisa tuos, &c. 


P. 790.—The unwearied and loyal Muse of Gruter perseveres in her laudatory 
strains “ Ad Elisam Britannam ;” but the exceeding incorrectness of the printer 
in these volumes sadly mars the purity and propriety of the poet’s song. 

At p. 795 isa poem “ Ad Cycnos,” celebrating the swans on the Thames, 
which we have previously mentioned ; and the praise of these birds of Apollo 


is again introduced in honour of Elisa. We will conclude our present article 
with this little poem. 


Nunc tandem scio, cur nivei candoris olores 
Tam crebrd Tamesin gente colatis aguam. 

Scilicet heic habitent cum numina vestra Camensze 
Posthabito Pindo, Pegaseoque lacu. 

Huc etiam vobis libuit migrare, fruique 
Musarum fidis nocte dieque choris ; 

lisque velut propior proprius spectare salubre 
Virginis imperium cura Caledonice est. 

Ejus uti vera deinceps preconia linguz 
Instillent hominum mentibus atyue Deim. 

Sic erit officii vestri, cycnea propago, 
Terrarum celebres pervolitare plagas, 

Auriculisque avium cunctarum pandere Elise 
Ingenii varias persapientis opes. 

Ut veluti quondam quota pars iterare volucrum 
Psaphonem poterat per nemora alta Deum, 

Sic et Elisam omnes geminent usque usque Britannam 
Delicias coeli, divitiasque soli: 

Totius resonent volucres inquam orbis, Elisam 
Deliciasque hominum, divitiasque Dedm. 


Gruter was a very laborious and learned scholar, to whose editorial and 
critical labours we are much indebted, and, amongst other works, for the 
present collections; but he had not much divine breath of poetry within him, 
though he has filled two hundred pages in this volume with his effusions, 
having, as owner of the estate (editor), an undoubted right to stock it with 
what game he chose. 

B— il. J. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Times of Daniel, Chronological and 
Prophetical. By George Duke of 
Manchester. 8vo. pp. xxviii. 492. 
THERE are few things more per- 

plexing than having to give an opinion 
upon a new theory, whether scientific, 
archeological, or historical. To decide 
against it may be most unjust, while, 
on the other hand, to pronounce deli- 
berately in its favour may be hazardous. 
In such cases the duty of reviewers is 
to ascertain whether the work exhibits 
such signs of diligence and accuracy as 
to entitle it to a patient consideration, 
till time shall have further tested its 
merits. 

Another difficulty in the way of de- 
ciding is, the different position of the 
author and his censors. He stands on 
ground that is known to himself, while 
they, perhaps, have it all to survey. 
He knowsin what degree his researches 
have led to his conclusions, and whe- 
ther the result was inevitable or op- 
tional. But they have to examine an 
array of inferences and citations which 
are new to them in part at least, and 
which they have never viewed in that 
connection. So that it is not surpris- 
ing, if his arguments are lost upon 
them at first, and only prevail, after 
encountering doubt and opposition. 

We think it fortunate therefore for 
ourselves that the nature of this work 
is not quite foreign tous. The title 
describes “The Times of Daniel,” as 
“ examined with reference to the point 
of contact between sacred and profane 
chronology.” The possibility of recon- 
ciling the Greek and Persian accounts 
of history has long since engaged our 
attention; and the points of resem- 
blance are just sufficient to attract a 
——— mind, yet so few as to deter 
a doubtful one. To these must be 
added a third element of union, or of 
disunion, as it may prove, namely, the 
scriptural notices of Babylonian and 
Persian history. The object of this 
work is to prove, how far they are 
reconcileable; in fact, to reconcile 
them. 

The noble author is fully aware of 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XXIX. 


the difficulties which beset his under- 
taking. 

‘* My doubts (he observes) begin at that 
point of ancient history which all others 
have considered as established. But that 
the common method of reconciling scrip- 
tural and profane history should be sup- 
posed satisfactory, can be attributed, I 
think, only tu its having been so long suf- 
fered, in a kind of misty indistinctness, to 
settle upon and corrode the mind.” (Pre- 
face, pp. xv. xvi.) 


He considers that violent wrestings 
of scripture have been acquiesced in, 
“(because we are familiarised with the 
sacred text, or that, despairing of any 
thing more rational, we sink into in- 
difference... .. According to the 
received view, scripture is made to 
contradict Herodotus, Xenophon, Be- 
rossus, Megasthenes, and even the 
scripture itself.” (p. xxviii.) Several 
examples of this confusion are given 
in the preface, and the principle is ap- 

lied to our own history; showing that 
if we assume the Coresch of the He- 
brew text to be Cyrus, Darius the 
Mede to be Cyaxares, Ahasuerus 
Cambyses, and Artaxerxes Smerdis, 
we may be brought to believe that 
James II. and William III. are iden- 
tical, that the reign of Anne is mis- 
placed, and that the king George, in 
whose reign sovereigns were coined, 
was the first of the name. 

We are well aware with what dis- 
taste this reasoning will be received b 
many, and that with others it will 
gain no higher credit than as a series 
of ancient “historic doubts.” Those, 
however, who have felt the difficulties 
which attach to the subject will be 
thankful for this attempt to clear them 
up; and for our part, we are fully 
persuaded that history is a gainer by it. 

The following passage well exem- 
plifies the unsatisfactory nature of the 
received accounts :— 

“Herodotus tells us that before the 


overthrow of Amosis * by Cambyses Egypt 
had enjoyed the greatest prosperity for 





* Sic, passim. 
22 
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forty years ; but this was the very time 
that scripture tells us Nebuchadnezzar was 
to make Egypt utterly desolate. There- 
fore, according to history, Egypt was in 
the greatest prosperity, when, according 
to prophecy, it should have been in the 
greatest adversity.’’ (pp. xxiv. xxv.) 


We will next take an instance sub- 
sequent to the return from captivity. 


‘¢ Artaxerxes .. .. is identified with 
Smerdis, who reigned only seven months ; 
yet messengers are sent to his court from 
Samaria, and his decree for stopping the 
building of the temple is sent back and 
enforced. But to know in Judea that 
Smerdis was king, and to send an em- 
bassy to him, would take more than seven 
months ; so that, not only is there an ar- 
bitrary change of the name, but the cir- 
cumstances are improbable.” (p. xxvii.) 


As a general principle, it is remarked 
at p. 1. that “by taking profane his- 
tory, which is full of doubt, for our 
basis, and by the injudicious applica- 
tion of that which is in itself infallible, 
we may confirm ourselves in what is 
false, rather than correct the confu- 
sion.” The noble author proposes, on 
the contrary, to regard scripture as the 
basis on which a sound system should 
be erected, and to adapt profane his- 
tory to the sacred record. (p. 2.) 

n observation on the subject of 
chronology, into which he is neces- 
sarily led, may be quoted here, as ex- 
hibiting the spirit of the whole work. 
“ What I advance is with the greatest 
diffidence, though I may not be sup- 
posed to show sufficient deference to 
received opinions.” (p. 165. 

The noble author considers that the 
original land of the Chaldeans was be- 
tween the Black and Caspian Seas ; 
that a colony, probably of the priests’ 
caste, was planted at Stoke by the 
Assyrian; that Nabopalassar (Nebu- 
chadnezzar the first) with his Chal- 
dean army, suddenly revolted from 
Assyria, and seized upon Babylon 
shortly before the Jewish captivity. 
(p. 107.) With Heeren and Volney 
he identifies Sardanapalus with Esar- 
haddon, or the Nabopalassar of the 
Canon, a different personage from the 
one just mentioned. 

He is inclined to identify Jemsheed, 
socelebrated in native Oriental history, 
with Nebuchadnezzar the second, and 
the correspondence is striking, for it 
is related of each, that he “ raises 
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images which he causes to be wor- 
shipped, and commits to the flames 
those who do not obey, and is subse- 
a deprived of reason.” (p. 115.) 

ir W. Ouseley has shown a resem- 
blance in this last respect between Ne- 
buchadnezzar and the Kai Ka’oos of 
Persian history, who attempts to scale 
the heavens, and is punished by humi- | 
liation. At p. 250, it is argued that 
the histories of Jemsheed and Kai 
Ka’oos are different traditions of the 
same person; and the principle laid 
down by Sir W. Jones, “ that the 
Asiatic princes had several different 
names or titles, which circumstance 
has been a source of great confusion 
in our histories of the East,” (p. 141,) 
is adduced to remove the apparent 
objections. Thus the late unfortunate 
Mogul was called Shah Zadah, or the 
king’s son, during the life-time of his 
father Allumguire IT. and Shah Allum, 
or king of the world, after his own 
accession; while the undiscerning 
author of Robinson’s Modern History 
confounded the two titles, and called 
him Shah Allum Zadah, a name quite 
destitute of meaning. Such mistakes 
may have been made even by Greeks, 
in treating of foreign history. 

Further it is argued, that this mo- 
narch is Cambyses; for in prophecy 
the conquest of Egypt is attributed to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and in history to 
him. The minor circumstances are 
confirmatory, rather than contra- 
dictory ; for instance, the destruction 
of Egyptian deities in Jeremiah xlvi. 
25, agrees with that in Herodotus iii. 
29. e same character of rage and 
cruelty, and sudden madness, is per- 
ceptible in them both. (p. 140.) 

In conformity with this theory, it is 
supposed that the Cyrus of Herodotus 
was Nebuchadnezzar the first. The 
noble author considers that Herodotus, 
in his account of the death of Cyrus, 
has mixed together events occurring 
to different persons, and that Ctesias 
is preferable in this particular. (pp. 
184, 252.)* 


* The author of the interesting work 
on ‘' Historical Parallels” (i. 81) con- 
siders that “‘ careless or unfaithful an- 
nalists’” have mixed up the histories of 
Cyrus and Nebuchadnezzar, and that the 
burning of Croesus, and that of the three 
Hebrew youths, is the same event.—Rerv. 
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Darius the Mede (Daniel, v. 31,) is 
identified with Darius Hystaspes, be- 
cause each took Babylon, and esta- 
blished a system of taxation, (Herod. 
iii. 89, Daniel, vi. 2.) a resemblance 
which is supported by several subor- 
dinate arguments. The Ahasuerus of 
the Book of Esther is supposed to be 
Xerxes, and if the reasons are not ir- 
refragable, they are sufficient as links 
in achain. The Coresch of Scripture 


(translated Cyrus) is held to be, not 


“ the great king,” as the sovereigns of 
Persia styled themselves, but a ruler 
over one of the portions of the great 
Iranian empire, under Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. According to the Persian 
writers, he was of royal extraction, 
and his mother was a Jewess. (p. 159.) 
The objections against this scheme are 
treated in the appendices to chap. viii., 
the former of which throws some light 
on the feudal system of the East.* The 
French historian of India, M. de 
Marlés, had a notion of this idea, but 
he has carried it too far: “ Au reste, 
niles Grees ni les Juifs n'ont eu des 
relations qu’avec les petits princes 
feudataires qui gouvernaient les pro- 


vinces limitrophes avec la Gréce, et 
leurs connaissances sur l’empire méme 
de la Perse furent toujours trés- 


bornées et trés-imparfaites.” (Hist. 
de I’Inde, i. 376.) He seems to have 
forgotten the conquest of the Persian 
empire by Alexander the Great. 

The uncertainty of Herodotus as an 
historian of Egyptian and Persian 
transactions, is apparent from his ac- 
count of the marriage of Cambyses. 
He says, that Amosis provoked that 
monarch by passing off the daughter 
of Apries, whom he had deposed forty 
years before, as his own. (p. 185.) At 
such an age, this imposture could not 
have been practised. The testimony 
of Strabo to the uncertainty of ancient 
Persian history, (i. e. as given by the 





* Sir William Jones, speaking of 
Cyrus the Great, observes, ‘‘ Whatever 
our chronologers say, it is not easy to 
conceive that the Jews were delivered 
by this Cyrus. . . . Our historians, per- 
haps, deceived by the name Cyrus, which 
the Greeks gave both to Khosru and to 
Coresh, have fixed the return of the Jews 
much earlier than the truth.” (Works, 
iii. 106.) We well remember the start- 
ling effect produced on our own mind 


many years ago by this passage. 
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Greeks,) along with that of other 
writers, is adduced at p. 191, in an 
appendix, on the authenticity of He- 
rodotus. Perhaps it would have had 
still greater weight, if it had been 
cited in the introductory portion of 
the work. 

What has been said is sufficient, we 
conceive, to stimulate the reader who 
is interested in these topics; while for 
others it would be superfluous to 
make any further analysis. There are 
some remaining a of importance 
on which we shall briefly touch. 

The noble author considers that 
there are two distinct periods of 
seventy years in the prophecies, con- 
nected with the humiliation of Judah, 
viz. the captivity, commencing with 
Jeconiah, and the desolation, beginning 
at the end of Zedekiah’s reign. This 
opinion is supported by reference to 
Eusebius and Theodoret, and of later 
writers, to Pellican and Gcolampadius. 
(p- 47.) He is inclined to think that 
Josephus tampered with the true his- 
tory, concerning the taxing by Cy- 
renius, and that it really took place 
under Herod the Great. (p. 326—335.) 
He argues that the celebrated pomage 
in Josephus, respecting our Lord, is 
genuine, but that it is placed near the 
account of the deception perpetrated 
in the temple of Isis at Rome, which 
is unconnected with the history itself, 
in order to throw discredit on the In- 
carnation. (p. 341.) ‘The concluding 
dissertation is on the seventy weeks ; 
the view is, that they are a period 
taken out of the Jewish bondage and 
captivity under the Gentiles, during 
which “ the holy city and common- 
wealth in some measure shall be re- 
stored, and so continue till sevent 
weeks or years be finished.” (p. 404. 
The week and the half-week are re- 
garded, not as portions of the seventy, 
but subsequent; the seventy ending in 
A.D. 67; the half-week at the cessation 
of the daily sacrifice, in 70; and the 
week in 738, when the Jewish war was 
closed by the recapture of Masada. 
The term “ everlasting righteousness” 
is well explained by “ the eternal and 
efficacious blessing of the sacrifice of 
Messiah,” as contrasted with “ the 
shadowy and transient benefit of the 
ceremonial righteousness.” (p. 408.) 

Such are the principal points of this 
comprehensive and interesting volume. 
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It has yet to stand the test of inquisi- 
tive criticism, and it interferes with 
too many received opinions, and fa- 
vourite systems, to expect that criii- 
cism should always be friendly. Many 
of its positions, however, will be easier 
disputed than shaken. A distinguished 
foreign chronologer (Professor Ebralt 
of Zurich), as we have learned, con- 
siders it a valuable production, and 
even a discovery in chronology, and as 
such, has undertaken a German trans- 
lation of it. In these days, when the 
English aristocracy have had so many 
attacks to repel, such a volume is 
highly creditable, as coming from one 
of their order. 

We notice some minor oversights, 
which admit of easy correction. At 
pp. 450, 465, Sir John Malcolm is 
called Sir William and Sir James; at 
p- 277 we have Baily for Bailly ; at 
p- 171, Barthélamy; Praxaspes at p. 
179; and Zcolampadius for Gcolam- 
padius at p. 47. 


Lives of the Queens of England. By 
Agnes Strickland. Vol. XJ. 

THE present volume contains part 
of the life of Queen Mary and that of 
her sister Queen Anne. The narra- 
tive is copious and circumstantial, and 
the history is enriched by many com- 
munications from manuscript sources, 
private and public ; but the character 
of the two royal sisters has not gained 
by the. publication of truth. 

P. 19. How strangely afflicting is 
the following narrative. When Wil- 
liam and Mary were to be crowned, 
King James wrote from Ireland a let- 
ter denouncing the curses of an out- 
raged father upon her, &c. King 
William entered into a vindication of 
himself from having by harsh authorit 
enforced the course of conduct whic 
had brought on his wife her father’s 
malediction ; and declared, “he had 
done nothing but by her advice and 
with her approbation.” “ It was,” says 
Miss Strickland, “on this memorable 
occasion that, irritated by the ill news 
of her father’s formidable position, the 

ueen recriminated, ‘ That if her fa- 
ther regained his authority, her hus- 
band might thank himself’ for letting 
him go, as he did.” These words 
were repeated to James the Second, 
who from that hour believed, to use 
his own words, “That his daughter 
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wished some cruelty or other to be 
perpetrated against him.” 

- 69. On the plan projected for 
entrapping King James in Ireland we 
read,— 


‘A warrant has been found amongst 
Herbert Earl of Torrington’s papers, writ- 
ten throughout by Queen Mary’s great 
confidant, the Earl of Nottingham, and 
signed by the hand of King William, au- 
thorising the same Admiral Torrington, 
who piloted William’s Dutch navy through 
the Downs to Torbay the year before, to 
seize the person of James the Second, and 
to deliver him up, certainly not to Spain 
or Italy, but to the states of Holland, to 
be disposed of as they should think pro- 
per.’ ‘ The mercies of the Dutch,” says 
the author, ‘‘to the admiral prince, who 
had quelled their flag in so many tremen- 
dous conflicts, were not likely to be very 
tender.”’ 


P. 148. Is a singular statement re- 
garding impressment. 


‘* Among the Somers Tracts in the 
British Museum there is a complaint that 
the government, in 1690, not content with 
instituting a sharp press of men for both 
army and navy, actually forced women 
into the service of the camp, and into the 
navy, at the rate of ten for every ship of 
war, as nurses, sempstresses, and laun- 
dresses. The atrocities to which such a 
system naturally gave rise need no com- 
ment, but lead at least to the conclusion, 
that if the Dutch prince was a liberator, 
it was not over every class of the British 
people that his blessings were diffused.’’ 


P. 300. The following is a curious 
story. A Quakeress called Pack was 
wet nurse to Queen Anne when the 


Duke of Gloucester was born. She 
was an intriguante and tale-bearer. 


“‘The queen at last gave Mrs. Pack’s 
husband a place in the Custom House. 
The Quakeress nurse, finding that her 
practices were suspected, requested to re- 
tire, under the plea of ill health. The 
princess complied, and gave her an an. 
nuity of 40/. per annum. Scarcely had 
the nurse retired from the healthy air of 
Kensington to Deptford than she caught 
the small pox. Whilst she remained ill 
the Duke of Gloucester sent every day to 
hear how she was. No one among her 
fellow-servants in Campden House had an 
idea of her danger. One morning the 
Duke of Gloucester was asked, ‘ Whether 
he should send as usual to know how his 
nurse was.’ ‘ No,’ he said, ‘ for she is 
dead.’ ‘ How do you know, Sir?’ asked 
his attendant. ‘That is no matter,’ re- 
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plied the young duke, ‘but I am sure she 
is dead.’ Mrs. Wanley, one of his wo- 
men, observed, ‘ That the young duke had 
told her yesterday that he knew Pack 
would die next day.’ The child was right ; 
his nurse actually died about the time that 
the discussion took place. This coinci- 
dence occasioned no little consternation in 
the household, for they said it was physi- 
cally impossible that the child, or any one 
else, could have been assured of the fact 
by natural means. The young duke was 
taken to visit his aunt, Queen Mary, the 
next day. Perhaps her Majesty had heard 
this marvellous tale, for she led the way 
to it by asking him, ‘if he was sorry to 
hear that his nurse was dead?’ The child 
replied, ‘ No, Madam ;’ and this most un- 
satisfactory reply was all that the queen 
could elicit from her little nephew on the 
subject,’’ &c. 


P. 433. We must finish our extracts 
by an amusing one. 


‘¢ Bishop Burnet fancied that the ladies 
of the Princess Anne’s establishment did 
not look at him while preaching his ‘thun- 
dering long sermons,’ as Queen Mary called 
them. Nay, Bishop Burnet suspected that 
the ladies preferred looking at any other 
person. He therefore, after much remon- 
strance on this impropriety, prevailed on 
the Princess Anne to order adi the pews in 
St. James's Chapel to be raised so high 
that the fair delinquents could see nothing 
but himself, when he was in the pulpit. 
The princess could not help laughing at 
the complaint; but she complied when 
Burnet represented that the interests of 
the Church were in danger. All traces of 
these high barracaded pews have long dis- 
appeared from the royal chapel ; but the 
whim of Bishop Burnet was imitated in 
many churches, which had not been pewed 
until that era, and are at this hour to be 
seen in remote country parishes. As for 
the damsels for whose edification they 
were first devised, they were transported 
with the utmost indignation, which was 
only surpassed by the cavaliers of the 
court and household of the princess.’’ 


A satirical ballad on this subject is 
iven by Miss Strickland from the 
ansdowne Papers, 825. (Oxford, MS. 

collection of Tory and Jacobite verses.) 


The Poet's Pleasaunce. By Eden 
Warwick. 4fo. 

A VERY pleasing publication, both 
in its form and matter, and doing credit 
at once to the poetical editor and pic- 
torial illustrator. The purpose of the 
work is to give such extracts from the 
whole series of the British poets (chro- 
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nologically) as relates to the floral 
kingdom, or, in the editor’s words, it 
is intended, to be “A History of the 
Poetry of Flowers.” The list of poets 
from whose writings quotations are 
given extends from Chaucer to Burns, 
including every name of eminence, and 
many that cunlennntia only to those who 
have made our native poetry their 
study and delight. We could, per- 
haps, enlarge the list by a few addi- 
tional names, though we do not know 
whether with any advantage to the 
work; but the first division, from 1380 
to 1570, is far too brief in our opinion. 
We should have made extracts from 
Lydgate, of whom we think there are 
none, and from Gascoigne, and from 
Gower, gathering as much of old metal 
into our treasury as we possibly could; 
and Sylvester, Daniel, and Lodge 
should have been drawn upon in the 
second division. In the third division 
we should have carefully had Chamber- 
layne, Sherburne, and Cotton, and re- 
duced the proportion allowed to the 
modern poets from the time of Pope, 
as more familiar to the public. How- 
ever, we must say that in general the 
editor has shewn both diligence and 
taste in his selections, some of which 
are new to us, and some we were de- 
lighted to have recalled to our memory, 
like long-forgotten airs. On the Hare- 
bell we find the following useful re- 
marks :—“ A doubt hangs over the 
poetical history of the modern as well 
as of the ancient flower, owing to 
the appellation ‘ Harebell’ being in- 
discriminately applied both to Scilla 
(Wild Hyacinth) and also to Campa- 
nula Rotundifolia (Blue Bell). Though 
southern bards have occasionally mis- 
applied the word ‘ Harebell’ it will 
facilitate our understanding which 
flower is meant if we bear in mind as 
a general rule that that name is ap- 
plied differently in various parts of 
the island. hus the Harebell of 
Scotland is the Campanula, and the 
Blue Beil, so celebrated in Scottish 
song, is the Scilla or Wild Hyacinth, 
while in England the same names are 
used conversely, the Campanula bein 
the Blue Bell, and the Wild Hyacinth 
the Harebell.” 

As regards what the editor says, 
under the article Woodbine, of Shak- 
spere’s use of the word, we are, after 
much consideration of the subject, in- 
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clined to agree with Mr. Gifford ; and 
in the county in which we live the 
Wild Convolvolus is called by the 
rustics the Bine, and we have our- 
selves seen it twisted round the Honey- 
suckle; in warm, wet summers it 
attains such strength and size as to 
climb up among the branches of the 
trees, and we may add that gently ap- 
plied by Shakspere to the entwisting of 
the plant is more applicable to the 
Convolvolus than to a woody plant like 
the Honeysuckle. 
As regards the origin of the word 
Gilliflower there is much doubt whether 
it is derived from Girofle, which we 
think was pointed out by the late 
eminent botanist the Dean of Man- 
chester ; and, as the editor rightly ob- 
serves, the word July Flower is only a 
corruption or vain attempt to form an 
easy and sawed etymology. What 
flowers and plants were intended by the 
Greeks and we by the names given 
them is a matter of'so much obscurity in 
many cases that it is _— to pene- 
trate or remove it. e suppose that 
their Viola was our Iris, and the Rose 
of Anacreon our Pomegranate blossom. 
Their Spikenard was different from our 
lant of the same name. Lilies and 
yacinths are in utter confusion; even 
the meaning of the word “ Fagus” is a 
matter of great doubt and dispute, for 
if it means, as commonly considered, a 
beech tree, how comes it that Cesar 
says he saw none in Britain? But to 
return to our editor and his volume. 
We are so pleased with the design and 
execution that we hope he will take 
the living animated flowers next—the 
birds and insects—and let us have a 
double or treble harvest from the 
fields of poetry, and let him give us 
as much as he can of our older poets ; 
besides that, the great body of dramatic 
poetry, except in two instances, is al- 
most untouched by him. We heartily 
wish him the success his most judicious 
and elegant volume deserves. 


The Eve of the Conquest, and other 
Poems. By Henry Taylor. 

THOUGH these poems are not of 
sufficient importance to raise the fame 
of the author of“ Philip Von Artevelde,” 
yet they are pleasing proofs that his 
poetical powers are in vigour and ex- 
ercise. “The Eve of the Conquest” 
reminds us, both in thought and style, 
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of Southey. It is the evening passed 
by Harold before the battle of Hast- 
ings, in discourse with his daughter 
Edith, and in such a history or sketch 
of his past life as he desired should 
dwell in her memory he paints the 
prosperity of his early days, surrounded 
as he was by a brotherhood of six noble 
youths, and happy in the love of Ul- 
noth, the youngest of the six : 

Thus, in the earlier years of Edward’s reign, 
Well fared my father’s house. But joyis short; 
And soon upon our glorious break of day, 


. So rich in sunshine, and so fresh with dew, 


We saw the clouds to gather from that side 
Where now the storm assails us, 

The Normans flocked to King Ed- 
ward’s court, who poisoned the ear of 
the weak monarch against Harold's 
father,— 

They told him, which was true, that we despis’d 
His person and his power. They said, besides, 
We practis’d to o’erturn the tottering throne 
That now we overshadow’d, which was false. 
An insult and a quarrel take place. 
Harold and his son are summoned be- 
fore the Witena. ‘Terms are pro- 
pounded, and 
Ulnoth as a hostage was consign’d 
For surer custody to William’s hands, 
This Norman duke. 
The prince resolves to go over to Wil- 
liam’s court to obtain his brother’s re- 
lease: the politic duke received him 
with hospitality : 
With Ulnoth still 

Delighting to consume the livelong day, 
Associate in the chase, or, as he list 
In groves and gardens regally adorn’d _[less 
With fountains and with daintiest flowers, nor 
With frequent gleam of damsels thither brought 
By choice, or chance, or choice attending 

chance, 
In throngs or sole. 


Amongst these was Adeliza, the duke’s 
daughter—a woman-child in age. 
Harold and she feel mutual and ardent 
affection for each other. In the mean- 
time he assists William in a warfare 
against the Count of Bretagne. He 
granted his suit for Ulnoth’s liberty, 
and when he asked for Adeliza’s hand 
in marriage, 

William smiled, 
And there was satisfaction in his smile; 
But simple satisfaction was not all. 
An exultation temper’d by a doubt 
Was in it, and a joy with fear commix’d, 
And tainted by a secret self-rebuke 
For odious aims and treacherous intents, 
In simulated frankness he bestow’d 
The priceless boon, &c, 
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stipulating only for a delay made ad- 
vintte by ey age. The duke then 
intimated his desire to seize on Eng- 
land, and tempted Harold by the offer 
of the highest station next himself. 
Desirous now to return to England 
with his brother, he finds all the ways 
guarded, and himself watched : 


And, calmly as I might, I now survey’d 

The state in which I stood. I call’d to mind 

With what a cordial confidence at first 

I sought his hospitality ; how since {mine 

We side by side had fought; how schemes of 

Had borne him fairest fruit; and times mine 
arm 

Had sav’d him when in peril of his life. 

I thought of these things, and, my inmost soul 

Revolting from his perfidy, resolv’d 

It should not prosper. Edith! shall I dare 

In presence of thy purity to speak 

Of what I bent my nature to sustain? 

I swore, with purposed falsehood, to uphold 

The duke’s pretensions. Thus the way was 
free, &c. 

He arrives—Edward dies—and Wil- 

liam prepares to seize the crown. Ha- 

rold has broken his faith to Adeliza, 

who was more faithful to him than her 

father was false. The battle takes 

place, and he is slain: 

In Waltham Abbey, on St. Agnes’ Eve, 

A stately corpse lay stretch’d upon a bier,— 

The arms were cross’d upon the breast. His 
face 

Uncover’d, by the taper’s trembling light, 

Show’d dimly the pale majesty severe 

Of him whom Death, and not the Norman 
duke, 

Had conquer’d; him, the noblest and the last 

Of Saxon kings,—save one, the noblest he, 

The last of all. Hard by the bier were seen 

Two women, weeping side by side, whose arms 

Clasp’d each the other. Edith was the one: 

With Edith Adeliza wept and pray’d. 


If this is one separate canto of a 
longer historical poem, we are sorry 
that we have not the others. The lines 
on the Death of Mr. Villers are very 
poetical, with much beauty of expres- 
sion as well as of feeling. In the moral 
conveyed in Alwine and Adelaide, we 
are not so sure that we agree; but we 
have now only room for the shortest 
lay of all :— 


For me no roseate garlands twine, 
But wear them, dearest, in my stead ; 
Time has a whiter hand than thine, 
And lays it on my head. 


Enough to know thy place on earth 
Is there where roses latest die ; 

To know the steps of youth and mirth 
Are thine, that pass me by. 


Review.—Landor’s Hellenics. 
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The Hellenics of W. §. Landor, 
enlarged. 


THIS little dene of poems is de- 
dicated to Pope Pius the Ninth, in 
language such as he will be proud to 
receive; for the inscription thus com- 
mences :—“ Never until now, most holy 
Father! did I hope or desire to offer 
my —— to any potentate on earth ; 
and now I offer it only to the highest 
of them all.” And it ends—* One 
honest man, one wise man, one peaceful 
man, commands a hundred millions, 
without a baton, and without a charger. 
He wants no fortress to protect him; 
he stands, higher than any citadel can 
raise him, brightly conspicuous to the 
most distant nations, God’s servant by 
election, God’s image by beneficence.” 
Mr. Landor is not very sanguine as to 
the successof his volume. He says—“It 
is hardly to be a that ladies 
and gentlemen will leave on a sudden 
theirdaily promenade, skirted by Turks, 
and shepherds, and knights, and plumes, 
and palfreys, of the finest Turkish ma- 
nufacture, and look at these rude fres- 
coes, delineated on an old wall, high 
up, and sadly weak in colouring ;” 
adding, “ The reader (if there should 
be one) will remember that sculpture 
and painting have never ceased to be 
occupied with the scenes and figures 
which we venture once more to intro- 
duce into poetry, it being our belief 
that what is becoming in two of the 
fine arts is not quite unbecoming in a 
third, the one which gave birth to 
them.” Not unbecoming certainly ; and 
when the old Grecian lyre is taken 
down from the nail where it has hung 
so long, and is struck by such hands 
as Mr. Landor’s or Mr. Tennyson’s, it 
sends out sounds that remind us of our 
earlier years, passed amidst the woods 
that wave on Delphic steep, or the 
murmuring of that ever-refluent surge 
That parts hoarse Trachis from the Euboic 

shore. 

The author of Gebir has preserved 
inviolate his early style—strong, natu- 
ral, picturesque—presenting the im: 
clearly and fully to the mind, accord- 
ing to truth and nature ; alittle rough 
sometimes in execution, but more in 
the style of Theocritus and Catullus 
than of Virgil or Ovid. The poems 
are about thirty in number. We shall 
mention the names of those we best 


like, as p. 30, “ The Hamadryad,” who 
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is beloved by one of mortal race— 
Rhaicos. We must pass over the first 
meeting—the wooing, and the conti- 
nued life of love they passed—to come 
to the close of the tale :— 


Day after day the hours beheld them blest, 
And season after season; years had pass’d,— 
Blest were they still. He whoasserts that love 
Ever is sated of sweet things,—the same 
Sweet things he fretted for in earlier days,— 
Never, by Zeus! lov’d he a Hamadryad. 


The nights had now grown longer, and perhaps 
The Hamadryads found them lone and dull 
Among the woods; and one did, alas! She 
call’d [{sleep,— 
Her faithful bee; °*t was when all bees should 
And all did sleep but hers. She was sent forth 
To bring that light which never wintry blast 
Blows out, nor rain nor snow extinguishes,— 
The light that shines from loving eyes upon 
Eyes that love back till they can see no more. 
Rhaicos was sitting at his father’s hearth ; 
Between them stood the table, not o’erspread 
With fruits which autumn now profusely bore, 
Nor anise cakes, nor odorous wine; but there 
The draft-board was expanded, at which game 
Triumphant sat old Thallinos. The son 
Was puzzled, vex’d, discomfited, distraught. 
A buzz was at his ear; up went his hand, 
And it was heard no longer. The poor bee 
Return’d (but not until the moon shone bright, 
And found the Hamadryad with her head 
Upon her aching wrist), and show’d one wing 
Half broken off, the other’s meshes marr’d; 
And there were bruises which no eye could see 
Saving a Hamadryad’s. 
At this sight, 
Down fell the languid brow ; both hands fell 
down. 
A shock was carried to the ancient hall 
Of Thallinos. He heard it not: his son 
Heard it, and ran forthwith into the wood. 
No bark was on the tree; no leaf was green; 
The trunk was riven through. From that day 
forth (sound, 
Nor word nor whisper sooth’d his ear, nor 
Even of insect wing ;—but loud laments 
The woodmen and the shepherds one long year 
Heard day and night ; for Rhaicos would not 
quit 
The solitary place; but moan’d and died. 

We next come to Enallos and Cymo- 
dameia. The reader must suppose 
them living in caverns beneath the sea, 
watched and tended by the nymphs of 
the ocean. The mortal maid is how- 
ever jealous of these aquatic rivals, 
and wearied with her abode among 
them. Enallos prays to Phebus to 
pity and to deliver her : 


She saw him in the action of his prayer 
Troubled, and ran to soothe him. From the 
ground, [borne. 
Ere she had clasp’d his neck, her feet were 
He caught her robe, and its white radiance rose 
Rapidly, — long, through the green sea. 


Review.—Etheridge’s Syrian Churches. 
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Enallos loos’d not from that robe his grasp, 

But spann’d one ancle too. The swift ascent 

Had stunn’d them into slumber, sweet, se- 
rene,— 

Invigorating her, nor letting loose 

The lover’s arm below ; albeit at last 

It clos’d those eyes, intently fix’d thereon, 

And still as fix’d in dreaming. Both were cast 

Upon an island, till’d by peaceful men 

And few,—no port or road accessible,— 

Fruitful and green as the abode they left, 

And warm with summer—warm with love and 
song, &c. 


We have no more room for extracts, 
but we shall mention “Chrysaor” as a 
fine poem,—the Shades of Agamemnon 
and Iphigenia,—parts of Cupid and Pan, 
—the Altar of Modesty—the Espous- 
als of Polyxena,—Corythos,—Catellus 
and Salia,—and the greater part of 
the longest poem, * The Last of 
Ulysses.” No other living poet would 
have had the will or power to have 
written these poems ; though, perhaps, 
singly taken, not one of them is so 


striking as the Hyperion of Keats, or 
the Lotus-Eaters of Tennyson. ’ 


The Syrian Churches. By J. W. 
Etheridge. Post 8vo. pp. 538. 

THIS is a compendious volume, 
comprising under the title above-men- 
tioned an account of the early history, 
liturgies, and literature of the Syrian 
Churches, together with a translation 
of the four gospels from the Peschito 
Syriac. The author is already known 
by his “Hore Aramaice,” a work 
containing notices of the Aramean dia- 
lects in general, and of the versions 
of Scripture extant in them, particu- 
larly the Peschito, or Old Syriac. He 
has there shown its great antiquity, its 
relation to the original Greek, and to 
some of the Oriental versions ; the cri- 
tical uses to which it may be applied, 
and the different printed editions of it. 
Encouraged by the favourable recep- 
tion that volume received, the author 
has now presented his readers with an 
entire translation of the gospels, from 
that text which has long been re- 
garded as the common standard, among 
various ancient Christian communities, 
dispersed throughout the East, from 
Palestine to China. He has also pre- 
fixed a general view of the history 
and leading characteristics of those 
churches; and thus the student is put 
into fuller possession of a subject, 


which he was hitherto obliged to seek 
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in theological dictionaries, and other 
such repositories, where the informa- 
tion was necessarily compressed. If 
we do not enter into any detailed ex- 
amination of the work, it is because we 
could not do justice to so extensive a 
subject in a short space, while such 
readers as are not much interested in 
it would derive little from a few ex- 
tracts. Weshall merely mention, that 
at p. 28, the author argues against St. 
Peter ever having been bishop of An- 
tioch or of Rome, from the incompati- 
bility of a local episcopate with the 
wider charge of an apostleship. At p. 
112, he says, that “the modern Nesto- 
rians, it is certain, have a great abhor- 
rence of images in places of divine 
worship ;” and though this is rather 
qualified in some points, still at Ca- 
turta, “‘when by papal influence an 
image was set up in the church the 
people resisted it, on the ground that 
they were Christians, and not wor- 
shippers of idols.” (Ibid. note.) The 
translation of the Syriac Gospels, in 
some respects, will answer the purpose 
of acommentary. It is curious, that 
at Luke vi. 1, there is no correspond- 
ing expression given for the remark- 
able phrase devreporpare, but the ver- 
sion simply reads, “It was on the 
Sabbath.” (p. 412) A translation of 
the Acts and Epistles is announced, 
which, with this and the Hore, will 
form a Syriac department for the stu- 
dent’s library. 


Illustrations of Instinct. 
Couch. 
THE discussion of the subject of 


By Jonathan 


instinct is twofold. It includes the 
question of what is it? what is its 
nature and boundaries, and how is it 
distinguished from reason ? The other 
consists in a careful and authentic 
record of instances of remarkable sa- 
gacity and adaptation of faculties and 
powers shown by various animals, dif- 
ferent from and superior to those pos- 
sessed by the generality of the same 
species : thus this branch of the subject 
divides itself into the inquiry, as to 
what proportion of the whole number 
known of any species display these 
peculiar and distinguished powers ; as 
one out of a thousand, and so on. 
Secondly, are these powers apparently 
called out or affected by domestication, 
or by living under the control and in the 
Gant, Mac. Vou. XXIX. 
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company of men, as in the case of the 
horse, and dog, and cat, &c.? How far 
do such circumstances, as domestication 
for instance, not only appear to affect 
and alter the instinctive habits of the 
animal, but become hereditary, as in 
the duck, goose, rabbit, turkey, and 
other originally wildanimals? All these 
are highly interesting questions in 
themselves, and of value, independent 
of their connection with the abstract 
subject of the nature of instinct. The 
present volume is a very serviceable 
addition to our previous knowledge of 
the subject, and contains much well- 
arranged and selected information. 
We have no room to make extracts 
when the materials are so copious and 
interesting as to make equal claims 
on our attention, and overwhelm us 
by their abundance; but we give an 
account of a migration, which was new 
tous as a fact, and a valuable addition 
to our previous knowledge of the in- 
sect. 

‘An associated migration of cater- 
pillars has been described both in Europe 
and Australia, of which latter the account 
given by Mr. Davis is an instance. On 
the third of May I saw a procession of 
caterpillars. They were evidently bom- 
byces, and in form somewhat resembling 
Arclia Caia, very hairy, but the hairs 
white, the body dark brown, and marked 
with paler lines. These caterpillars were 
crossing the road in single file, each so 
close to its predecessor as to convey the 
idea that they were united together, moving 
like a living cord in a continuous living 
line. At about fifty from the end of the 
line I ejected one from his station : the ca- 
terpillar immediately before him suddenly 
stood still, then the next, then the next, 
and so on tothe leader. The same result 
took place at the other extremity. After 
a pause of a few moments the first after 
the break in the line attempted to recover 
the communication. This was a work of 
time and difficulty ; but the moment it was 
accomplished by his touching the one be- 
fore him, this one communicated the fact 
to the next in advance, and so on till the 
information reached -the leader, when the 
whole line was again put in motion. On 
counting the number of caterpillars I found 
them to be 154, and the length of the line 
27 feet. I next placed the one which I had 
abstracted from the line, and which re- 
mained coiled up, across the line. He im- 
mediately unrolled himself, and made every 
attempt to get admitted into the proces- 
sion; after many endeavours, he suc- 
ceeded and crawled *~ ry one below 
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falling into the rear of the interloper. I 
subsequently took out two caterpillars, 
about fifty from the head of the procession ; 
by my watch J found that the intelligence 
was conveyed to the leader in 30 seconds, 
each caterpillar stopping at the signal of 
the one in his rear, The same effect was 
observable behind the break, each stop- 
ping at a signal from the one in advance: 
the leader of the sccond division then at- 
tempted to recover the lost connection. 
That they are unprovided with the senses 
of sight and smell appeared evident, since 
the leader turned right and left, and often 
in a wrong direction, when within half an 
inch of the one immediately before him. 
When he at last touched the object of his 
search the fact was communicated again by 
signal, and in 30 seconds the whole line 
was in rapid march, leaving the two un- 
fortunates behind, who remained perfectly 
quiet, without making any attempt to un- 
roll themselves. I learn from a medical 
gentleman here that these caterpillars feed 
on the eucalyptus; and that when they 
have completely stripped a tree of its 
leaves they congregate on the trunk, and 
proceed in the order here described to 
another tree. The caterpillars I saw must 
be nearly full grown, measuring about two 
inches and a quarter.’’ 


We just have room to add the fol- 
lowing little fact, of which we were not 
before aware :— 


‘‘Tt has only lately been known that 
the goldfinch pursues a regular migration 
in the west of England, from which it de- 
parts in companies of from twenty to 
fifty at the middle of October, and returns 
about the middle of March. It is remark- 
able that the blackstart (phenicurus 
tithys) is seen in Cornwall only in winter ; 
and, since attention has been directed to it, 
that rare bird the firecrest (regulus igni- 
capillus) has been found to visit the same 
county in the same season. It may be 
added that some single birds wil! take 
what might be imagined a perilous journey 
across a wide expanse of ocean, with no 
apparent inducement beyond the desire of 
change, and these aimless strangers are 
commonly young birds of the first year. 


Travels in the Holy Land. By W.R. 
Wilson. 2 vols. 

THIS work has gone through no 
less than four editions ; has acquired 
a character that ‘needs ro praise, and 
may defy all censure. To be popular 
is the just aim of an author, and Mr. 
Wilson has succeeded in his endeavour 
to instruct and to please; but in our opi- 
ion the text reads too much like loose 


notes, and stands in need of a better 
arrangement and connection. We 
were amused by the account of Lady 
Hester Stanhope and her splendid 
stud of Arab steeds, in the second vo- 
lume, p. 103,— 

‘‘T proceeded,” says the author, ‘‘ to 
the spot, and found a train of servants 
gorgeously dressed in the Oriental style, 
glittering in the Syrian sun, with several 
beautiful animals, when the dragoman put 
into my hand her note, descriptive of their 
names and pedigrees, and to one called 
Diana she directed my particular atten- 
tion. It ran thus: 

‘* Aba El Haster, Slave of thy Will; a 
black horse. ; 

‘ Almaz, Diamond ; young, three years 
old. 

‘* Asfound, Bird; the white mare; race 
of the famous Duher El Omer, of whose 
name Volney speaks. 

** Zara, of the race of Mahomet’s fa- 
mous mare. 

m Leila, Juliet of the East; three years 
old. 
‘‘ Birt Asfound, Daughter of the Bird ; 
one year and six weeks old. 

‘‘ The whole of this princely stud was 
in beautiful condition.” 


Of the cedar trees of Lebanon, the 
author says, in a short time there will 
be no trace of them remaining. ‘They 
do not spread out their branches late- 
rally, but confine themselves in a uni- 
form pyramidal cone. The greatest 
may be 40 feet round. A seedling 
having been found among the cedars, 
was brought to Paris, where it was 
planted, grew a noble tree, affording 
shade for all ranks; and, after re- 
maining one hundred years, was cut 
down, as a railway was to be made 
through it.* It may be further men- 
tioned that oaks, so often spoken of 
in Scripture, may be seen in different 
parts of this country occasionally, both 
on the hills and plains ; there are dif- 
ferent species that are evergreen and 
prickly. 

P. 144. The author mentions that 
the dry fruits exported from Damas- 





* The author appears to have no know- 
ledge of dendrology, which we lament 
for our own sake. He has confused the 
cedar of Lebanon (p. 127) with the 4me- 
rican cedar, which is a Juniper ; a very dif- 
ferent plant, with much firmer and better 
wood. Why did he not tell us what was 
that great tree he met with at Rhodes? ii. 
p. 247. Was it not a plane tree? 
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cus to Constantinople amount to not 
less than 100,000/. yearly in value. 

P. 198. What is here said of the 
mulberry gardens of Bayreuth, and 
the cultivation of silkworms, may be 
read with advantage. It appears that 
experience has proved the efficacy of 
the Chinese mode of feeding silkworms 
on rice flour. In France they feed 
them on the leaves of the salsifi, which 
improves the silk. 

. 455. The author mentions a cu- 
rious custom in some parts of Spain. 
“When girls are marriageable they 
walk in procession at certain times in 
the streets, when any one in search of 
a wife is at liberty to mark her out by 
throwing his liandkerchief. I observed 
the same form at Palermo.” 


Daily Scripture Readings. By the late 
T. Chalmers, D.D. Vol. J. 

THIS portion of Dr.Chalmers’s pos- 
thumous works is to be comprised in 
three volumes, of which this only has 
Psa The preface informs us that 
these biblical compositions were com- 
menced in Oct. 1841, and continued 
with unbroken regularity till the day 
of the doctor’s decease. Each week-day 
had its “ Hore Biblice Quotidiane.” 
Each Sabbath-day its “ Hore Biblice 
Sabbatice.” In preparing these works 
he had beside him for use and re- 
ference The Concordance, The Pic- 
torial Bible, Poole’s Synopsis, Henry’s 
Commentary, and Robinson’s Re- 
searches in Palestine. These con- 
stituted what he called his biblical 
library. “These are (he said) the 
books I use—all that is biblical is 
there—I have to do with nothing be- 
sides my biblical study.” It was not 
his object to be led away, by numerous 
volumes of profound and various eru- 
dition, into any lengthened, critical, 
historical, or doctrinal investigations. 
These writings were not intended by 
him to be the vehicles of learned re- 
search, but of moral exposition and 
religious reflection. He used his pen 
here for his private benefit alone ; and 
his great object was to take off from 
the sacred page as quick, as fresh, as 
vivid, and as complete an impression 
as he could. The Hore Sabbatice are 
deseribed as differing from the Hore 
Quotodiane, as being more devotional 
and contemplative, passing into direct 
addresses to the Deity; while thelatter 


were occasionally shown to a friend, 
to the others all access was forbidden ; 
but after due and careful considera 
tion, it has been thought advisable now 
to make them public. We give one 
specimen from the Hore Sabbatice 
(p- 70) to show in what manner the 
commentary, or rather these medita- 
tions and reflections, on the text of 
Scripture are written. 


* Genesis xxxviii. 24—30. This severe 
sentence of Judah on Tamar who had 
only been a sharer in that guilt of which 
he himself must have been conscious, 
would argue that in those days there was 
a similar estimate to what is current now 
of the relative culpability of men and 
women when they fell into licentiousness. 
It is remarkable, however, that he should 
hold her fault to have been so much ex- 
tenuated by the plea or palliation which 
he advances for her ; though it is probable 
that he was glad to compromise the whole 
matter by passing away from it altogether, 
as a thing that involved his own disgrace 
as well as hers. I have often thought of 
it as wonderful that this incestuous trans- 
action should form one step of that chain 
which led to the birth of our Saviour. 
I observe that it is spoken of by com- 
mentators as a thing that deepens his 
humiliation. I feel as if in associating 
himself by relationship with such an 
atrocity as this, that his humiliation 
descends as it were to the lowest depths of 
human guilt and depravity. I feel my 
need of such an assurance—for the en- 
covragement of my own faith: it casts a 
light on the infinite mercy of God, and 
makes me to feel in this alliance of the 
transcendental with the terrestrial in its 
grossest form that God’s ways are not 
as man’s ways, and his thoughts are no 
as man’s thoughts.” 5 

Again. 

*¢ Genesis, xlvii. c. 11—26. What a 
laborious superintendence Joseph must 
have had! what a multiplicity of con- 
cerns! and which we have reason to be- 
lieve he conducted with great wisdom, 
to the satisfaction of Pharaoh, and so as 
to command the respect and acquiescence 
of the Egyptians at large. The most im- 
portant step in the process described 
herein is that by which the property in 
land passed from its owners to the sove- 
reign. One is not quite sure of the object 
that Joseph had in removing the people 
from the old locality ; possibly to disjoin 
them from the old and now alienated pos- 
sessions, and save those heart-burnings 
which the sight or the proximity of what 
had now been wrested from them might 









otherwise have awakened, and so as to 
endanger the tranquillity of the state. 
When the land had been restored to them, 
with the burden of one-fifth of the produce 
as a rent to the king, we may well sup- 
pose this to have taken place at the end 
of the famine and several years after they 
had surrendered it ; for we find that Joseph 
set them a-going with seed, which would 
have been thrown away had it been sown 
previous to the expiry of the famine. 
We are not to suppose, however, that the 
people who had been removed to cities were 
all drafted back again to their original 
possessions. It would seem a better policy 
to have given each proprietor land that 
was near to him, and with which no feel- 
ing or remembrance of its being at one 
time his own unburdened property could 
have been associated. What they got 
would thus be felt more as a gift; and ac- 
cordingly it seems to have called forth 
the grateful acknowledgements of the 
Egyptians. The fifth of the produce was 
a moderate rent, considering the fertility 
of the soil in Egypt, but if well collected 
would have yielded immense riches and 
power to the king. One should like to 
meet in the History of Egypt, by other 
authors, with illustrations of such an 
economy.’’ 


As regards the great and much 
talked of miracle (Joshua x. 8—14) 
the author says, 

‘The shower of hailstones was mi- 
raculous ; and in regard to the much con- 
troverted miracle of the sun and moon 
standing still, I can have no doubt that 
it was literally so, to the effect of the sun 
dial being stationary, which leaves room 
for the speculation, that it may have been 
by atmospherical refraction, or in other 
ways. Iam not sostaggered by this nar- 
rative as to feel dependent on the usual 
explanations. I accept of it inthe popular 
and effective sense, having no doubt that 
to all intents and purposes of that day’s 
history the sun and the moon did stand 
still, the one resting over Gideon, and the 
other in the valley of Ajalon,’’ &c. 


History of Auricular Confession. By 
Count C. P. de Lasteyrie. 2 vols. 
THIS work is similar in its purpose 

and nature to that of Michelet’s Priests, 

&c., and, indeed, it is by the same trans- 

lator. The Church in France, as in other 

countries, at the present time seems to 
possess the confidence and support of 

a certain portion of the people, while 

the other portion is strongly and vio- 

—— impressed against it, disbelieving 

its doctrines, disliking its professors, 
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and disparaging its communion and 
institutions. Accordingly, the work of 
Michelet just alluded to was received 
with very different feelings by the op- 
posite parties : by the one as a power- 
ful and true exposition of the fatal 
effects of the power of the priesthood 
in the bosom of domestic intercourse ; 
by the other as a most exaggerated and 
false statement, proceeding from hatred 
to that religious order most implicated 
in those proceedings, so openly pro- 
claimed and so loudly denounced. 
The great aim of the present work 
is directed against a very vulnerable 
quarter of the Roman Catholic Church 
—the institution of auricular confes- 
sion, and it has supported its assertions 
by very afflicting proofs of the greatest 
corruption and misery produced by it, 
so as to convince alll who read them 
that there is an evil attending the na- 
ture of the institution, and inherent in 
it, at the best times, but always ready 
to break out, and in bad and evil days 
to increase, and produce an enormity 
of guilt. It must, however, be observed 
that the author has selected his in- 
stances and proofs from all ages and 
times promiscuously, not at all confining 
himself to the present state of the Church; 
so that the Church would have a right 
to say—* As a matter of history, bring 
forward any accusations you please 
against us, if you think such things 


will be useful to morals and religion. | 


We are not answerable for the mis- 
deeds of past generations, nor is it 
in your power to measure the good 
against the evil; but if you mean an 
attack upon the present and living 
Church, you must prove present and 
existing abuses; you must prove that 
auricular confession cannot be prac- 
tised without mischief; you must ex- 
plain away the benefits derived from 
it; you must show that the present 
times are dark and ignorant, and the 
clergy as wanting in spiritual graces 
and knowledge as those you have 
mentioned in the long-forgotten stories 
you have sought for in volumes seldom 
opened for another purpose than your 
own. Lastly, you have shown that al- 
most all the abuses and enormities you 
have described existed not in private 
families and domestic life, but in nunne- 
ries and convents, where the young are 
exposed without the safeguard of pa- 
rental advice, parental love, and pa- 
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rental control. These matters are on 
a very different footing now. Let all 
criniinal intentions and deeds be ex- 
posed and punished; but do not let a 
misguided and ignorant population 
suppose, on your authority, that the 
guilt of past ages is to be taken as a 
measure of the present, and that we 
are no better now than in the days of 
the Abbé Mingrat or Father Girard.” 


Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford. ByC. A. Ogilvie, D.D. 
8v0. pp. vii. 131. 

T E sermons were delivered 
when the author’s turn as a Select 
Preacher occurred, between October 
1845 and July 1847. The subjects 
were suggested by local events, which 
gave them the character of a con- 
nected series. They agree in ex- 
posing errors which “have of late been 
openly manifested, or must be ex- 
ac ever hereafter, to a greater or 
ess extent, to prevail in a place of re- 
sort 9 youthful students.” (Preface, 

. Ve 

: The general opinion which these 
discourses convey is their appropriate- 
ness, as coming from the Professor of 
Pastoral Theology. Without affecting 
any display of eloquence, but rather 
speaking the language of mild ex- 
postulation, they are clear, persuasive, 
and instructive. They appear to be 
chiefly directed against existing ten- 
dencies in the university ; though the 
practical errors which are combated in 
the last sermon have always abounded, 
and must continue to do so, in the 
world. To what extent the other 
evils prevail we have not now the local 
means of judging; but the least indi- 
cation of the kind would well deserve 
this cautionary interference on the 
part of the learned professor, in virtue 
of his office. 

The first Sermon (on 1 Cor. x. 13) 
is adapted to youths who are entering 
the university. It points out the pe- 
culiarities and the disadvantages of a 
state, in which a youth becomes his 
own master for a time. And in this 
respect it particularly applies to those, 
who are suddenly transplanted from 
home to college, without having first 
gone through the acclimatation of a 
public school, or at least of one re- 
mote from their parents’ eyes. 
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It is painful to read such a passage 
as the following, and to feel that it is 
necessary ; but the times demand it, 
and with that view we have chosen it 
as a specimen of the discourse :— 


* God forbid that any of ourselves, en-« 
trusted with influence, and appointed to 
aid in forming the moral and religious 
character of our brethren—God forbid 
that on us should lie the guilt of so much 
as forgetting or overlooking, at any mo- 
ment, our responsibility. And far distant 
from us all be the more fearful guilt of 
undermining the integrity, and of causing 
shipwreck to be made of the faith, of those 
who are committed to our care.’’ (p. 9.) 


The passage, as the note informs us, 
alludes to the secession of a former 
tutor, whose apologist declared that 
“while nominally with us he had, in 
heart and intention, during the four 
preceding years, been a member of 
the Church of Rome.” 

But there is a passage in the second 
Sermon (Eph. vy. 15-17) which puts 
these tendencies into a still more fear- 
ful light. Nor can we help inferring, 
that the approximation towards Rome 
has by no means infused a spirit of 
sincerity into those students whom it 
reaches, but rather the contrary. 


‘*From an attempt to enumerate and 
classify the prevailing evils of our own 
days and of our own country, I shall, on 
the present occasion, refrain ; conteating 
myself with the notice of a single instance, 
which is deeply interesting for every one 
of ourselves, because closely connected 
with the pursuits and inquiries of a place 
like this . . . . Whither can we turn our 
eyes without beholding the disastrous re- 
sults of first overlooking and then forget- 
ting the boundaries that separate truth 
from falsehood, right from wrong, with- 
out perceiving that uprighiness and plain 
dealing are everywhere giving way to 
equivocation and fraudulent concealment ? 
Who amongst us is not familiar with 
examples of language employed for the 
purpose rather of disguising, than of sin- 
cerely expressing the meaning of the 
speaker or writer who uses it? . . . Who 
has not had occasion to deplore the 
smooth apologies which he has heard for 
sin, as if it were but mistake? . . Verily 
from ourselves, as from the people of God 
of old, ‘ Judgment is turned away back- 
ward, and justice standeth afar off; for 
truth is fallen in the street, and equity 
cannot enter. Yea, truth faileth ; and he 
that departeth from evil maketh himself a 
prey,’ exposes himself to scorn and de- 
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rision—is, in short, as the margin reads, 
accounted mad.” * (p. 37—39.) 


This is deplorable, but we must go 
farther, and express our conviction 
that many who will join in the com- 
~— have helped to forward the evil, 

y treating it only as an evil when it 
has reached a certain point. To such 
persons the prophet’s denunciation is 
most applicable, “They have sown the 
wind and they shall reap the whirl- 
wind.” (Hosea, viii. 7.) As Calvin 
says on this passage, “ they shall re- 
ceive a harvest suitable to the sowing.” 

The whole sermon is one which a 
parent should read who is about to 
place a son at the university, as it 
points out several particulars about 
which he will naturally feel anxious. 

The third and fourth Sermons are on 
conscience (Acts xxiv. 16, and 2 Cor. 
i. 12), and they should be read together, 
as the latter will serve to illustrate 
some points in the former. Thus, in 
Sermon III. (p. 49) the author might 
appear to speak too disparagingly of 
the rights of conscience; but by the 
high importance which he attaches to 
the exercise of its duties (p. 75) the 
statement is gem | qualified. After 
observing that the decisions of con- 
science must vary, according to the 
amount of acquired or imparted know- 
ledge, the author justly says,— 


**Hence it follows that the dictates of 
conscience are far from implying always 
the absolute rectitude of that which they 
enjoin, or the absolute unlawfulness of 
that which they forbid. Meanwhile, what 
they order is right for him by whom the 
order is plainly heard and clearly under- 
stood. What they prohibit is wrong for 
him to whom the prohibition is addressed, 
and by whom it is correctly apprehended.”’ 
(p. 55, 56, S. ITT.) 


On this subject, namely, an im- 
ana informed conscience, Ames 

written very clearly. “ Conscientia 
per errorem a ... ligat quidem, 
sed non obligat. Ligat, quia talem 
conscientiam habens, obstrictus te- 
netur. ... Non obligat conscientia 
talis, quia . . . nunquam tam firmum 
habet fundamentum, quin postulet 
ampliorem inquisitionem.” (Amesius 
de Conse. 1. i. c. 4, s. 10, p. 10, 11. 
Amst. 1631.) 
In Sermon IV., p. 85, there is an 
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eloquent passage on the Romish con- 
fessional, which the author regards as 
tending not only to “ an abject super- 
stition,” but also to “a fearful relax- 
ation of the sense of moral obligation.” 
Nor, we would observe, is this ten- 
dency surprising. A bold familiarity 
with evil, rather than a dread of it, is 
likely to result from compulsory de- 
clarations ; while the certainty of aed 
able to obtain (a human) absolution 
makes the repetition of the offence a 
matter of little moment. Mr. Eustace, 
who witnessed the depraved state of 
morals in Italy, ascribed it partly “ to 
the facility of absolution” (Classical 
Tour, iii. p. 131). But this facility is 
the inevitable result of frequent con- 
fession. 

The fifth Sermon (Luke xiii. 23, 
24), on striving to enter in at the 
Strait Gate, is an able delineation 
of characters that seek to enter, with- 
out striving, and may be pronounced 
the most generally useful of the series, 
without detracting from the particular 
utility of the rest. The following pas- 
sage suggests an important topic for 
self-examination. 


‘¢ Unhappily, men are so prone to self- 
deceit as to indulge not seldom the vain 
illusion, that a familiarity with sacred sub- 
jects is equivalent to a just estimate of 
their tremendous nature and importance, 
and to a practical application and use of 
the rules and inferences that follow di- 
rectly from them.’’ (p. 129.) 


Some important quotations are given 
in the notes, from Sanderson, Bellar- 
min, &c. At p. 103, the Disputatio de 
Latinorum Confessione of Daillé is re- 
commended as deserving the careful 
attention of every theological student. 
Whether the various reading of 1 Cor. 
x..13, in the Vulgate, deserved to be 
noticed in the body of the sermon, is 
doubtful, as Griesbach has not allowed 
it any weight. This, however, is the 
only objection we have to take (as 
lawyers say) to an instructive, timely, 
and serviceable volume. 

An Exposition of the First Seventeen 
Articles of the Church of England. 
ao Thomas Swarde, A.M. 

THE author gives his reasons for 
the publication of this exposition in 
his preface. He mentions the various 
expositions that have from time to 
time appeared in the works of Burnet, 
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et and lately of Tomline. He 
says, “The reasonings of these ex- 
positors, however, are sometimes di- 
rected against opinions which now 
have ceased to attract much atten- 
tion, while new forms of theological 
doctrine, which they do not notice, 
have come into vogue.” Therefore it 
appeared to the author judicious to 
put forth an exposition having reference 
to the spirit of the times, and being, as 
it were, supplemental to the more 
learned and laborious works before 
mentioned. The object of such a work 
is not to unite conflicting opinions, or 
reconcile opposing parties, or remove 
difficulties to obtain friends, but to 
present a clear, plain view of the 
meaning and intention of the articles 
according to the mind of those who 
formed them, according to the doc- 
trine usually deduced from Scripture, 
and according to the general consent 
of our Church, with such explanations, 
commentaries, and assistances as the 
author may think proper to give. On 
the Eleventh Article alone volumes 
have been written, are writing, and 
will be written hereafter, and in the 
same way of others; but however 
learned, subtle, and ingenious their 
reasonings may be, we do not see that 
per have affected the plain and gene- 
rally-received meaning of the article 
at all. We think therefore that the 
author has done wisely in keeping 
away from such controversial refine- 
ments in his volume, which we think 
is soberly and soundly written, and 
will be read with advantage, particu- 
larly, as he himself says, in conjunction 
with the expositors, whose object was 
more extended, and consequently their 
reasonings, authorities, and inferences 
were more copious and detailed. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, illus- 
trating the History and Antiquities of 
the County. Published by the Sussex 
Archeological Society. Vol. I. 8vo. 
THERE are two provincial anti- 

quarian societies who are industriously 

collecting substantial information in 
illustration of the history of their re- 
spective districts, and preserving them 
in a sensible and practical way, in neat 
but inexpensive octavo volumes. One 
of these is the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society, and the other 
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the Society named in the title above 
transcribed. 

The Sussex Archeological Society 
was formed in July 1846, and its 
objects were stated in our Maga- 
zine for that month, p. 78. It 
since held meetings at Pevensey, 
Brighton, Shoreham, and Chichester, 
at which many antiquities have been 
exhibited, and various memoirs read. 

The present selection of its papers 
is highly creditable to the zeal and in- 
telligence of its members and contri- 
butors. There is something on nearly 
every branch of antiquities, and all are 
treated in an original and instructive 
manner:—ancient art, architecture, 
numismatics, statistics, ecclesiastical 
and general history, genealogy, and 
domestic manners and customs. 

An introductory paper on Sussex 
Archeology is written by W. 
Blaauw, esq. the Hon. Secretary. The 
Rev. Levison Vernon Harcourt con- 
tributes a paper on Celtic Antiquities 
discovered near Chichester; Mr. F 
Dixon on Roman Coins and British 
Gold Coins, and Mr. C. Ade on Anglo- 
Saxon Coins, found in the county ; Mr. 
W. S. Walford on a small cross-legged 
efligy at Horsted Keynes, and Mr. W. 
Figg on a mutilated effigy found in 
the ruins of Lewes Priory ; and the 
Rev. Henry Hoper on a painting of the 
Last Judgment recently found in Port- 
slade church. The Rev. P. Freeman has 
discoursed on the characteristic fea- 
tures of Chichester cathedral, and the 
veteran John Britton on the market 
cross of Chichester, towards the repair 
of which the Society has voted 107. 
Mr. M. A. Lower has described a cu- 
rious Anglo-Saxon coffin of lead, found 
in a railway cutting at Willingdon; 
and he has also described the seals of 
the Cinque Ports and their members, 
—Hastings, Rye, Seaford, Pevensey, 
Winchelsea, &c., which are engraved 
in a series of five plates. Ofa statistical 
character are extracts from the None 
inquisitions in 1340, by Mr. Blaauw, 
and names of the Sussex gentry in 
1588, with notes by Mr. Lower. The 
journal and account-book of the Rey. 
Giles Moore, from 1655 to 1679, is 
also full of statistical details, as well as 
historical and biographical anecdote, to 
which Mr. Blencowe has done ample 
justice in his notes thereon. We have 
still two contributions of Mr. Blaauw 
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to mention, one of which presents a 
very curious account of the translation 
of the body of Saint Lewinna, which 
in the year 1058 was stolen away by a 
Flemish monk from the church of St. 
Andrew (it is believed at Lewes), and 
transported, by way of Seaford, to the 
Benedictine monastery of Bergue, in 
Flanders. The last paper we have to 
name is the Will of Saint Richard,— 
Richard de la Wyche, Bishop of Chi- 
chester,—written in 1258, of whose 
monument, recently restored, in Chi- 
chester cathedral, an engraving was 
given in our Magazine for March last 
year. In his copy of this will, as in 
many other matters, Mr. Dallaway, 
the Yate Sussex historian, was very 
inaccurate ; it is now edited with great 
care, and illustrated with many very 
valuable notes. By the liberality of 
Mr. Blaauw and Mr. Blencowe, this 
paper and the Journal of the Rev. 
Giles Moore, the two longest in the 
volume, have been printed free of 
expense to the Society. 


The History of the Parish Church of 
Saint Margaret's, Westminster, from 
its foundation A. D. 1064; with co- 
pious extracts from the Registers, and 
other parochial Records, &§c. By the 
Rev. Mackenzie Edward Charles Wal- 
cott, M.A. Curate. 8vo. 

THE history of the city of West- 
minster, as it is termed, is peculiar. 
Too near London to establish any dis- 
tinct importance,—how it attained the 
name of city we yg know, unless 
it was when Henry the Eighth made it 
an episcopal see,—it is the largest and 
richest suburb in the- world. But, 
though its population has of course al- 
ways been fed by the excess of the 
neighbouring metropolis, of which it 
now forms so important a part, its in- 
ternal constitution, and consequently 
its early history, is dependent on the 
abbey-church and the royal court. The 
manor, originally granted to the Bene- 
dictine abbey by king Offa, was sub- 
ject, as population increased, to re- 
peated division and subdivision, until, 
after the changes of successive cen- 
turies, the parochial arrangements 
were settled in their present form. 

But the earliest parish of any was 
that of Saint Margaret, placed im- 
mediately under the wing of the mother 
church, and consisting of the church’s 

8 


tenants and dependants. ‘The church 
or parochial chapel of St. Margaret 
was served by the monks of the Abbey, 
and the like arrangement has con- 
tinued to the present day, confirmed 
by one of the recent ecclesiastical 
schemes, which has united it to a par- 
ticular prebendal stall. 

In later times Saint Margaret’s 
church has been considered as pecu- 
liarly the church of the House of Com- 
mons. The Speaker has sat there in 
a state pew, and when the members 
were not dispersed over the town, as 
they are now, but resided or lodged 
chiefly in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, they formed a considerable por- 
tion of the congregation. A little more 
than a century ago, the-following asser- 
tion appears on the journals of Parlia- 
ment, “It is, as it were, a National 
Church, for the use of the House of 
Commons;” and from this circumstance 
it has made, from time to time, various 
claims upon the national purse. Pro- 
bably no parish church has had more 
expended upon it in this way: and 
though from much having been done 
injudiciously, and consequently after- 
wards re-done, or done away with, the 
structure may scarcely answer to this 
great expenditure, yet the interior is 
certainly one of the noblest and most 
ae riate to be found among parish 
churches. It retains its regular di- 
vision into nave and ailes, with pointed 
arches and clerestory above ; the chan- 
cel is highly ornamented, having been 
enriched a few years since with poly- 
chromatic colouring by Mr. Willement ; 
and the great east window, which was 
made in Holland for Henry the Se- 
venth and contains portraits of Arthur 
prince of Wales* and his consort Ka- 
tharine of Arragon, has always been 
much admired ; the pulpit is also a fine 
piece of workmanship ; and there are 
some interesting ancient monuments, 
as well as two modern tributes to the 

rinter Caxton and Sir Walter Ra- 


cig. 
e have briefly intimated some of 
the points of interest which hover 








* This figure has been variously appro- 
priated to Henry VII., to Arthur, and to 
Henry VIII. On the whole we think the 
second name most probable. But the 
history of the window still requires a 
judicious investigation. 
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around St. Margaret’s church. The 
gentleman to whom we are indebted 
for the pleasing little volume before 
us has peculiar advantages for inves- 
tigating its records. Ie has faithfully 
reported the existing sepulchral mo- 
numents, and by extracts from the 
registers he has brought to light many 
interesting memorials of the distin- 
guished parishioners of former days, 
or of those who died whilst attend- 
ing on the royal court at West- 
minster. The money accounts of the 
parish, which are preserved from the 
time of Henry VI., are well known 
to antiquaries from their publication 
many years ago in Mr. Nichols’s “ Il- 
lustrations of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of Ancient Times,” and from ex- 


Mark’s Reef; or, The Crater, a Tale of 
the Pacific. By J.F. Cooper. 3 vols.— 
This is a work somewhat after the man- 
ner of Robinson Crusoe, but of a rather 
more enlarged character. The author de- 
scribes with great skill and ingenuity the 
discovery and colonization of certain ima- 
ginary islands, and in the nautical part of 
his work displays all his well-known talent ; 
not that the other portions are inferior in 
power. We cannot help thinking, from 
many allusions contained in the work, 
that it is intended as a species of political 
satire, in which some of the workings of 
the great experiment in republican legis- 
lation on the other side of the Atlantic are 
shadowed forth. 


City Cousins. By the author of Annie 
Sherwood, 12mo. pp. 177.—This is a 
sequel to ‘‘ Annie Sherwood, or Scenes at 
School,”’ but may be read by itself. Its 
object, as we infer, is to show, that in 
matters of principle the mean is not al- 
ways golden, or that Ovid’s precept, 
Medio tuttssimus ibis, (Met. ii. 137,) is 
not to be received as a law in ethics. If 
the remarks on Miss Edgeworth’s writings 
at p. 77-79 appear severe, they are Ro- 
BERT HALL's, and the story is calculated 
to supply the defect which he found in 
the productions of her otherwise gifted pen. 


Favourite Field Flowers popularly de- 
scribed. Numbers I to VI.—A pretty 
little work, which we hope will be success- 
ful. Each number has a plate of flowers 
very correctly designed and coloured. 
These are described in the same number, 
and the descriptions are enriched and 
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tracts in Malcolm’s Londiniuim Redi- 
vivum. Mr. Walcott gives the more 
curious passages, together with various 
inventories, extracts from the Journals 
of the House of Commons, Lists of offi- 
ciating clergy, and preachers on great 
occacasions. We can conceive no more 
agreeable relief to the labours of the 
officiating minister in a populous me- 
tropolitan parish than to turn to the 
investigation of those objects of histo- 
rical interest and works of ancient 
art with which he is surrounded ; and 
we are glad to hear that Mr. Walcott 
is pursuing his collections, so that in 
the next edition we shall hope to see 
this modest hand-book transformed 
into a goodly volume. 


embellished by manuscript poetry. Such 
a little work as this, at once cheap and 
correct, was wanting, and we trust nothing 
will prevent its supplying the vacant 
place in floral literature. 


Madeline, a Tragedy in five acts. By 
Richard Bedingfield.—Before he attempts 
to write another tragedy, the author should 
revise his whole poetical creed, and im- 
prove his poetical tastes and feelings. 
What poetical power or art he displays is 
lost and wasted amidst unnatural charac- 
ters and inhuman crimes. What are we 
to think of the moral sense of the author 
who makes Lord Erpingham say, ‘“‘ Oh! 
what a mind is lost in Madeline !’’ while 
this same Madeline has poisoned his wife, 
slain her accomplice, and stabbed and de- 
stroyed herself? 


Fagging ; is it hopelessly inseparable 
Srom the Discipline of a Public School 7?— 
The author has evidently strong feelings 
on the subject he is discussing, and has 
urged very cogent reasons and drawn cor- 
rect inferences from them; but if ‘* fag- 
ging’’ were nothing but an abuse, if it 
were not accompanied by something that 
tends to repair what may be injured by it, 
would it bave lasted so long, and that 
under the eyes of those whose careful and 
conscientious duty it is to fill pro tempore 
the office of a parent? We, ourselves, have 
not experience enough on the subject to 
give an opinion of any value; but we re- 
commend this pamphlet to the attention 
of those interested in this extraordinary 
and anomalous branch of education. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Feb. 15. Ina Convocation holden this 
day, at two o’clock, a benefaction was ac- 
cepted, offered to the university through 
the Dean of Carlisle, of 10007. Three per 
Cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities, the 
interest to be given as a prize for an Eng- 
lish poem on a sacred subject, under the 
following regulations :—1. The composi- 
tion not to be less than 60, nor to exceed 
300 lines. 2. The prize to be awarded 
once in every three years. 3. The candi- 
dates to be members of the university who 
at the time the subject is announced shall 
have passed the public examination for 
the degree of B.A. 4. The judges to be 
the professor of poetry, the public orator, 
and a third, appointed by them, who shall 
be a Master of Arts, or B.C.L., or B.M., 
or a graduate of superior rank. 5. The 
first subject having been declared by the 
founder, the subjects to be afterwards se- 
lected by the judges who shall have 
awarded the last prize. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Two colleges in this university have re- 
cently celebrated their 500th anniversary. 
This festival took place at Pembroke col- 
lege on the 3lst Dec.; and at Gonville 
and Caius college on the 28th of Janu- 
ary. The latter was founded as a Hall in 


1348, by Edmund Gonville, parson of: 


Torrington and Rushworth in Norfolk, 
and enlarged into a college by John Caius, 
doctor of physic, in 1558. 

Smith’s prizes for ‘‘ the best proficients 
in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy,”’ 
have been adjudged to Todhunter of 
John’s, and Barry of Trinity. Mr. Tod- 
hunter was the first Wrangler, and Mr. 
Barry (who is a son of the eminent archi- 
tect) the fourth. 

The prize of 100/. offered by a gentle- 
man of the Bengal Civil Service, for a 
‘* Dissertation on the Principles of Histo- 
rical Evidence applied to discriminate be- 
tween the authority of the Christian Scrip- 
tures and the Religious Books of the 
Hindus,’’ has been adjudged to the Rev. 
Rowland Williams, M.A., of King’s col- 
lege, who has been requested by the Vice- 
Chancellor to proceed with the composi- 
tion of the entire treatise described in the 
original notice. 





WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTION. 
We are glad to find that the Western 
Literary and Scientific Institution, in Lei- 
cester-square, the continuance of which 
was thought to have ceased, has been re- 
organised by the late secretary, Mr. Mal- 


colm, and offers the same great advantages 
to the inhabitants of the locality as here- 
tofore. The library remains, and the 
rooms have been fitted up very neatly. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

At the election of officers and council 
on the 18th January Joshua Field, esq. 
F.R.S. (of the firm of Maudslay and 
Field) was elected President in succession 
to Sir John Rennie (who has held it for 
the last three years), with the following 
Council for the ensuing year:—W. Cubitt, 
J. M. Rendel, J. Simpson, and R. Ste- 
phenson, M.P. Vice-Presidents; J. F. 
Bateman, G. P. Bidder, I. K. Brunel, J. 
Cubitt, J. Locke, M.P. J. Miller, W. C. 
Mylne, T. Sopwith, J. R. M‘Clean, and 
C. May, Members; and J. Clutton and 
T. H. Wyatt, Associates. The Report 
showed that the progress of the society 
was steadily good. Telford Medals were 
presented to Messrs. Jackson, Richard- 
son, Murray, Glynn, and Frodsham ; and 
to the former two gentlemen Council pre- 
miums of books were added. ‘Telford 
premiums of books were also awarded to 
Messrs. Elliott, Heppel, Shears, and Mas- 
ters, for their communications during the 
past session. Memoirs were given of the 
deceased members and associates— Messrs. 
Thom, Giles, Lipkens, Mushet, Reynolds, 
Holtzapffell, Evans, Watkins, and Ball. 
Before leaving the chair Sir John Rennie 
addressed the meeting on the selection of 
the President, and impressed upon them 
the claims of Mr. Field. He then exa- 
mined the relative positions of the Civil 
Engineers and of the Government Boards 
and Commissioners, which had appeared 
to clash more than was desirable. This 
he showed not to arise from any of the 
acts of the Civil Engineers—who had ever 
been willing to afford their best assist- 
ance to the Government in any capacity. 
He urged that it would be for the interest 
of Government to take advantage of the 
talent, energy, and practical skill of the 
Civil Engineers, by whom they had ever 
been well served, rather than incur the 
hazard and expense of forming a corps 
that would require more time for edu- 
cating than could be afforded in these 
active times, when even hesitation is per- 
dition. 

Feb. 1. Mr. Field, in taking the chair 
for the first time, addressed the members 
at considerable length, dwelling chiefly on 
the intimate connexion between the civil 
and the mechanical engineers ; their de- 
pendence on each other; and the impor- 
tance of maintaining that union betwee 
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the two branches of the profession that had 
ever been one of the main objects of the 
Institution. He showed that originally 
engineering was confined to the construc- 
tive or mechanical branches; raising heavy 
weights, building mills, draining mines, 
and all the primitive wants of mankind. 
By degrees, as civilization extended, the 
exigencies of the world became larger— 
luxuries were required that could only bs 
supplied by greater exercise of talente 
and skill,—manufactories were multiplied, 
—manual labour could no longer suftice— 
the steam-engine was generally employed ; 
and the consequence of this increase of 
production was that the roads required to 
be amended, rivers and canals to be im- 
proved and cut for conveying this abun- 
dance of merchandise and passengers ; 
whilst docks and harbours required ex- 
tending forthe reception of the shipping for 
the increasing export trade. These events 
called into being another class of men, who 
to great mechanical skill united more than 
ordinary theoretical knowledge and busi- 
ness habits to enable them to cambine and 
use the powers of all other classes. These 
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men were termed Civil Engineers, in con- 
tra- distinction to Military Engineers— 
whose education and experience fitted them 
solely for the art of war; and by these 
men Great Britain had been placed first in 
the list of the civilizers of mankind. As 
the first president elected from among the 
Mechanical Engineers, he dwelt on the 
immense strides made within the last cen- 
tury in the productions of the mechanic 
arts and in public works under the com- 
bined efforts of the two classes alluded to. 
He then entered more minutely upon the 
subject of steam-navigation—to which he 
had principally devoted his personal atten- 
tion ; ending by saying that he must be 
permitted to feel more than ordinary pride 
in being elected their president when he 
looked around him and saw that the asso- 
ciation of six young engineers, who in 
1818 met occasionally to chat over mecha- 
nical subjects, had expanded in the course 
of twenty-nine years into a society con- 
sisting of upwards of 600 members, and 
comprising within it almost all the en- 
gineers of eminence in Great Britain. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ARCH XOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Dec. 3. The Dean of Westminster, 
V.P., in the chair. Several presents were 
announced, including the publications of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, 
and a series of models of fonts from 
churches in Stamford and the neighbour- 
hood, from Mr. Langley of that town. 

A commuuication was read from the 
Rey. C. Gaunt relating to a recent dis- 
covery of mural paintings in Portslade 
Church, Sussex; of which drawings were 
exhibited. The principal subjects appear 
to be the Day of Doom, on the south wall 
of the nave, the Offering of the Magi, an 
armorial escucheon, &c. They are con- 
sidered to be of the fifteenth century. 

The Rev. C. W. Bingham described some 
British remains found in Dorsetshire, and 
recently presented to the Dorset County 
Museum by the Hon. Col. Damer and 
Mr. Moule. This was accompanied by draw- 
ingsexhibiting weapons,implements ofbone, 
and other antiquities of the earlier period. 

Mr. E. B. Richardson communicated 
notices of objects, supposed to be of Ro- 
man date, sent for inspection by Mr. 
T. Rogers, and found during excavations 
in the Edgeware Road, at a considerable 
depth below the foundations of the Watling 
Street, the stratification of which was very 
distinctly preserved—and described by Mr. 
Richardson. Recent cuttings have again 
exposed to view the formation of this great 
Roman road, near Oxford Terrace. 


A plan of remains of the Norman Choir 
of Chester Cathedral, brought to light 
during recent restorations, was communi- 
cated by Mr. R. Hussey; who remarked 
that the usual proportion of the earlier 
Norman structures had there been ob- 
served, and that the eastern apse was 
semi-circular. The plan also illustrated 
the form of the present Cathedral of 
Chester as first built, but subsequently 
modified. 

Mr. Jabez Allies sent information of a 
considerable number of Roman coins of 
Diocletian, Maximian, and Constantius, 
found during the last summer at Little 
Malvern, within a short distance from the 
important fortress known as the Hereford- 
shire Beacon, which defended the passage 
of the chain of hills between that county 
and Worcestershire. The coins, three 
hundred in number, were deposited in an 
urn. Several writers had conjectured that 
this camp with its central pretorium might 
have been occupied by the Romans; but 
no Roman remains had previously been 
found in this locality. 

Mr. Hudson Turner read a document 
of the reign of Edward III., illustrative 
of the coal trade at that period. It de- 
tailed certain expenses for purchases of 
sea-coals for the king’s use by writ of 
privy seal. They were bought at Wyn- 
latone, at seventeen pence the chaldron, 
brought to Neweastle in keles, and by 
ships to London; the freight to the me- 
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fropolis being at the rate of twelve pence 
he chaldron. 

The Dean of Westminster gave an ac- 
count of a MS. diary kept by Walter 
Yonge, a Puritan Justice of the Peace, 
M.P. for Honiton from 1604 to 1628. 
This Diary is now in the press for the 
Camden Society. 

Various antiquities and drawings were 
exhibited: a large standard measure of 
bronze bearing the name and badges of 
Henry VII., also a curious bronze Celt 
mould, by Mr. Warner; a specimen of 
jewelled glass, supposed to be Venetian, 
by Mr. Tucker; Mr. Seddon sent for in- 
spection a pair of beautifully embroidered 
gloves of Spanish leather, of the reign of 
Elizabeth ; Mr. Nightingale brought a fine 
example of early Limoges enamel from 
Lord Northwick’s collection, a maple tan- 
kard or mazer, and an uniqne pack of 
playing cards, fifty-two in number, orna- 
mented with engravings representing the 
affair of Titus Oates and the Plots of 1678; 
Mr. Jeckell presented a drawing of the 
fine Norman font at Toftrees, Norfolk ; 
Mr. Hewitt exhibited a valuable specimen 
of painted glass, of German art, destined to 
be placed in the armouries at the Tower. 

Jan.7. The Dean of Westminster, V.P. 

Mr. Winston read a paper ‘‘ On the 
Painted Glass in the Bast Window of 
Bristol Cathedral,”’ which has been lately 
repaired by the Dean and Chapter. It is 
a Jesse window, having each of its lower 
lights filled with two oval pannels formed 
by the branches of a vine, and each con- 
taining a figure. In the upper tier of 
lower lights are representations of the 
Crucifixion, of the Virgin Mary, and of 
St. John the Evangelist; and above the 
crucifix is the Deity in the attitude of 
Benediction. This last is entirely a mo- 
dern figure; but there is every reason to 
suppose that it is in accordance with the 
original design. In the tracery lights 
above these figures are various heraldic 
achievements; but there are no heraldic 
borders of any sort in the window, except 
a border of yellow fleurs-de-lis on a blue 
ground which occurs in three of the lower 
lights. Mr. Winston gave it as his opinion 
that this window is of the commencement 
of the reign of Edward III.; and that the 
four side windows of the choir are of the 
latter part of the reign of Edward IT. 

Mr. Hudson Turner read a paper “* On 
a large Collection of unpublished Letters 
of Edward II., when Prince of Wales, 
recently discovered in the Chapter House 
at Westminster.’’ These documents throw 
much light on the personal character of 
the prince,—and show that generally 
speaking he was not on the best of terms 
with his father. Among them is a letter 
addressed to the Queen, praying her to 
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intercede with the King to allow the Prince 
to have as one of his ‘ valets’’ Perot 
Gaveston. This is perhaps the earliest 
mention (1306) of the name of that cele- 
brated favourite. The prince’s musical 
taste is shown in various directions for the 
purchase of musical instruments. One 
letter is particularly curious: he sends his 
‘* rhymer,’’ a certain Robert, to the Prior 
of Shrewsbury, praying that he may be 
taught the minstrelsy of the ‘* crowther,”’ 
or fiddle, by a musician in the Prior’s 
service. There are many letters showing 
the corrupt administration of justice, and 
illustrating the subject of church patronage 
at the commencement of the 14th century. 

Mr. Gomonde, of Cheltenham, commu- 
nicated some observations on an example 
of the domestic architecture of the 15th 
century at Birt’s Morton, Worcestershire ; 
illustrated by drawings. 

A paper was read, by Mr. Cosmo Innes, 
‘* On two ancient Effigies in the Conven- 
tual Church of Arbroath in Scotland; ”’ 
one of which is supposed to represent 
William the Lion, and the other being the 
figure of a bishop. The date of these 
sculptures appears to be the close of the 
13th century. 

Mr. Goldie, of York, sent a drawing of 
the’ founder’s tomb in Gilling Church, 
Yorkshire ; an interesting and unpublished 
example of a class of sepulchral memorials 
of which the tomb of Sir William de 
Staunton, in Staunton Church, Notts— 
engraved in Stothard’s ‘* Monumental 
Effigies ’’—presents the ordinary type. 

The Secretary read a letter from the 
Rev. C. W. Bingham, of Melcombe, co. 
Dorset, on a peculiar covenant in a farm 
lease of the reign of Edward III., provi- 
ding for the proper manuring of the land. 
The farm consisted of twenty-four acres, 
and the rent reserved was the half of the 
produce of all grain growing thereon. 

Among the antiquities exhibited to the 
meeting were nine large brass coins of the 
Emperors Maximian, Diocletian, and Con- 
stantius, in fine preservation—part of a 
large number found last summer at Little 
Malvern.—Mr. J. Talbot exhibited a fine 
specimen of the Celtic sword, found in 
Ireland, and an ornamented mace of office 
of the 16th century.—A spear-head of 
bone and other early British remains were 
sent by Mr. Adamson, of Newcastle.— 
Major Macdonald exhibited a fine collec- 
tion of antique rings and other objects of 
interest, collected by him during his travels 
in the East.—Mr. Nightingale sent for 
inspection a reliquary, with a silver chain 
attached, taken from the neck of a skeleton 
in the churchyard of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet- 
street, in 1831, and engraved ir the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for May 1843 : also a box- 
wood case for a pair of knives, which are 
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curiously and richly carved with the story 
of the Prodigal Son, the works of mercy, 
and the twelve apostles, with the date 1602 
and the initials of the owner or carver. 

Feb. 4. The Dean of Wesiminster in 
the chair. 

Charles Tucker, esq. F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 
read a paper on the Roman remains lately 
discovered in Lower Thames Street, on 
the site excavated for a new Coal Ex- 
change. They consist of the hypocaust 
of a sudatorium in very good preservation, 
and a portion of an atrium paved with 
small red tesseree. Mr. Tucker considered 
that these remains were those of a small 
bath (laconicum) attached to a dwelling- 
house. A cylindrical shaft, of apparently 
medieval construction, resting on the tes - 
selated pavement, had been supposed to 
form part of the building, but without 
reason. The Roman edifice had been 
built on piles, many of which were un- 
covered during the excavations; and it 
seemed highly probable, from this cir- 
cumstance and from the character of the 
soil, that it stood immediately on the banks 
of the Thames, the waters of which had 
in the course of ages receded. The spot 
presented interesting evidence of succes- 
sive occupation since Roman times, and 
of the great height to which the débris of 
many centuries had raised the level of the 
city. Mr. Tucker’s paper was illustrated 
by a plan of the remains contributed by 
Mr. Bunning, the Clerk of the Works ; 
to whom it is mainly owing that these 
ruins have been saved from the destruc- 
tion which has usually followed similar 
discoveries in London. 

Mr. W. Brooks exhibited a plan and 
gave some account of the excavations now 
in progress at Verulamium ; towards the 
expense of which the Institute has made 
a donation of 5/. 

A letter was read from Mr. Ferrey, the 
architect, respecting the screen at Christ- 
church, Hants; from which it appeared 
that, notwithstanding Lord Malmesbury’s 
refusal to entertain the representations of 
the Institute against the destruction of 
that curious relic, (see our last Number, 
p. 183,) the committee for the repairs of 
the church were fully disposed to let it 
remain, and an estimate had been ordered 
of the expense of repairing it. 

Mr. J. J. Cole made a communication 
on the intention and use of hagioscopes 
or low-side windows in the medieval 
churches; his opinion being that, prior 
to the introduction of sanctus-bell cots, 
and commonly when these where not 
erected, then at the low-side window— 
the only real opening in the church except 
the doors—the sacristan stood, and on 
the elevation of the Host rang the sanctus 
bell, as directedin the ancient constitutions. 
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Among the objects exhibited were se- 
veral antique chessmen formed of bone, 
found at Woodpery, Oxon, and considered 
to be of the period of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; brought by the Rev. J. Wilson.— 
Mr. L. Sotheby sent for inspection the 
gorget, or standard of mail, said to have 
been worn by Ralph Neville, first Earl of 
Westmerland, who died early in the fif- 
teenth century; a rare Etruscan vase; 
various Roman bronze vessels ; and the 
drum of Colonel Colepepper’s regiment— 
so distinguished by the defence of Col- 
chester during the Civil Wars. Sir W. 
C. Trevelyan contributed a large collec- 
tion of drawings of druidical remains, 
fonts, crosses, &c. made in Britany. 





ROMAN BATH DISCOVERED IN LOWER 
THAMES STREET. 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 21. 

DURING the excavations now being 
made for a New Coal Exchange in Lower 
Thames-street, Mr. Henry Nixon, the clerk 
of the works, observed indications of Roman 
remains, which he closely watched as the 
men proceeded, and was thus enabled to 
give due notice to those likely to be in- 
terested, of a very important discovery. 
The spot is opposite the north-west corner 
of the Custom House, and about 12 feet 
below the level of the street. Through the 
kindness of Thomas Lott, esq. the chair- 
man, and the Committee of the New Coal 
Exchange, and of the architect, J. B. Bun- 
ning, esq. every facility has been afforded 
for antiquaries and artists to inspect the 
remains for the space of three weeks. 
Their exhibition to the public being now 
closed, I desire to commit my observations 
to your pages for preservation. 

Having taken perspective views of the re- 
mains, as also measurements of every part, 
I will describe their character, first inform- 
ing some of your readers that the hypo- 
causts or baths of the Romans appear from 
Vitruvius and others to have been in some 
instances very extensive; we may name a 
public one, that of Caracalla, the length 
of which was 1,500 feet, the width 1,250 
feet ; such a luxury varied from this extent 
to that in the dwelling of a private indi- 
vidual. They will range under the follow- 
ing characters, first, the frigidarium, or 
cold bath ; second, the tepidarium, or tepid 
bath; third, the laconicum, or sweating 
bath; and the fourth, the caldarium, or 
hot bath. The example in Thames-street 
appears to be of the third denomination. 
This laconicum measured 14 feet each 
way, with a bow front westward. There 
was a seat capable of holding two persons 
formed of tiles, and situate at the east 
side, joining the south-east corner ; beside 
this seat, to the north, was an opening as 
for a passage from the east. This door- 
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way is about 3 feet from the north-east 
angle of the room, and is plainly indicated 
by a wall, part of which remains, but 
which extends only a few feet westward ; 
beyond this vestige there is no wall re- 
maining above the floor until a remnant 
before referred to as existing at the south- 
east corner. The flooring was composed 
of lime and pounded brick, exceeding hard, 
and 4 inches thick, laid on tiles 2} inches 
thick, and 2 feet square. These tiles 
rested on piers beneath, composed of 14 
smaller tiles 8} inches square and about 
1} inches thick. The piers were 1 foot 4 
inches apart, and thus, when covered in by 
the larger tiles, formed divers passages of 1 
foot 4 inches wide and 1 foot 8 inches high, 
for the hot air proceeding from the furnace 
or stove, which is supposed to have been 
eastward, as a broad channel of 3 feet 
wide, lessening to 1 foot 10 inches in its 
progress, to the extent of 14 feet eastward, 
would indicate. This broad channel has 
3 piers in its centre, and by two diverging 
passages, each 1 foot 3 inches wide, emitted 
the heat regularly beneath the flooring. 
The space on each side of the centre piers 
of this passage was only 7 inches when 
about 9 feet up, consequently could only 
be examined by means of measuring rods, 
with a light attached thereto ; but beyond 
14 feet, examination, even by this means, 
could not be obtained, as the passage ap- 
peared choked up. 

The wall that separated the laconicum 
from a room southward, was 2 feet 6 
inches thick, and, like all the other walls, 
formed of Roman tiles; and a thick layer 
of mortar; the tiles generally run 1 foot 
3 inches by 12 inches, and are 2 inches 
thick (the foundation of the west end of 
the laconicum is Kentish rag). This wall 
turns at a right angle to the south, after 
forming a portion of the south side of the 
laconicum for 8 feet, and continues 23 feet 
southward, forming the west side of this 
the adjoining room, and then turns to the 
east for 4 feet, inward measurement ; the 
width of the south and west sides is 
3 feet; the north and south walls lose 
themselves under the adjoining premises 
to the east. The highest portion left 
standing of the wall of this south room 
was about three feet, but it appeared to 
be founded four feet below the pavement, 
which was of common red tessere. The 
space uncovered measured 23 feet long 
by 4 feet wide at the south end, and 8 
feet wide at the opposite ; its real extent 
is unknown, as the excavations are not to 
proceed further eastward. 

One peculiarity observed in the mass of 
earth to the east I cannot omit observing ; 
it is an horizontal line of dark-red compo- 
sition, not tessers, but a regular bed of 
2 inches thick, very hard, running in an 
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even line, the whole length of the room, 
and about 11 inches above the flooring, 
while the space between the two is com- 
posed of a regular layer of concrete. From 
this appearance I am led to conclude that 
another flooring, 1 foot 1 inch, was origi- 
nally laid above the tessere. Whether 
the tide came up from the Thames and 
occasioned this we know not, but I saw 
it rise nearly to that mark about ten days 
since, and the man who had the charge 
of these remains informed me that, at 4 
o’clock the preceding Tuesday morning, it 
rose more than a foot above the pavement 
of tiles. About midway between the north 
and south ends of this room, there is a pro- 
jecting well, fully 4 feet out from the 
earth, resting on a circular bond timber, of 
elm, 9 inches by 6, which rests on the red 
line above referred to ; the superstructure 
is 11 feet from bottom to top; the lower 
half composed of chalk, very evenly squared, 
while the other half is of bricks, roughly 
put together. There appears to have been 
added, by made ground, 3 feet above the 
well’s mouth, which mouth comes exactly 
on the level of Thames Street. The 
diameter of this well is 2 feet 1 inch 
within : it is evidently of a comparatively 
recent date; and, as the tides have risen 
even with the bottom of this well, as I 
have before stated, the question remains, 
whether it was for a supply of water for 
the common purposes of the adjoining 
area, which is about 25 feet square, sur- 
rounded by warehouses,* every tide; or 
supplied from a land spring, which is now 
diverted to another well of a greater depth. 
There are traces of other Roman walls 
northward of the laconicum, viz. one ap- 
pears in the earth eastward 9 feet ; another 
10 feet from that again, still northward ; 
the south-west angle of which was stand- 
ing about 14 feet south: from the last 
named, and probably joined therewith, as 
the remaining portions ran in such direc- 
tions as would meet. Mr. Charles Roach 
Smith, F.S.A. informs me that he observed 
towards the east end of this wall several 
feet of red tessere. There are indica- 
tions of another wall still further north, 
which apparently ran north to south, and 
at the eastern limit appears still another, 
buried in the earth, and thus we may con- 
clude that at least three rooms have been 
destroyed northward of the two described. 
Yours, &c. 
ALFRED JOSEPH STOTHARD, F.N.S. 





* The south side of this area was for- 
merly the Old Dog, in Lower Thames 
Street, a house of considerable note. Its 
carved entrance is still standing. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovss or Lorps. 


Feb. 15. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved the second reading of a Bill for 
establishing DieLomatic RELATIONS 
WITH THE RomAN State.—The Duke of 
Newcastle opposed the Bill as one at va- 
riance with the spirit of those statutes by 
which the rights, the liberties, the reli- 
gion, and the throne of these kingdoms 
were secured. His Grace moved as an 
amendment that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months.—The Bishop 
of Winchester concurred in the amend- 
ment. Whenever a case of necessity arose 
for holding communication with Rome, 
means had heretofore been found for ef- 
fecting that object. The inconveniences 
of a direct communication with the See 
of Rome were many and great. The word- 
ing of the Bill itself showed how easy it 
was to slide into the language of Popery, 
for therein the Pope was styled the ‘‘ Sove- 
reign Pontiff,’’ a style that the noble Mar- 
quess also used in his speech. The head 
of the Romish Church had hitherto been 
termed ‘‘Bishop of Rome, otherwise 
called the Pope.” The Bishop of S¢. 
David’s supported the Bill, and the Bishop 
of Exeter opposed it. 

Feb. 18. Onthe committal of the same 
Bill the Bishop of FVinchester again ob- 
jected to the style of ‘‘ Sovereign Pontiff,”’ 
which, after a short discussion, was altered 
to ‘‘ Sovereign of the Roman States.”— 
The Earl of Eglintoun moved a clause 
enacting that no person in holy orders, or 
a Jesuit, or a member of a religious order, 
should be received as an ambassador at 
the Court of St. James’s. The Ministers 
resisted the amendment, as fettering the 
Crown, and dictating to a foreign sove- 
reign in the choice of an envoy. Their 
lordships divided, and the clause was car- 
ried by 67 to 64.—The Duke of Welling- 
ton proposed a clause declaring the supre- 
macy of the Sovereign, which was adopted, 
and the Bill went through Committee. 

House or Commons. 

Feb.3. The Attorney-General obtained 
leave to bring in four Bills :—1. to facili- 
tate the performance of the duties of Jus- 
TICES OF THE Peace, out of sessions, 
within England and Wales, with respect to 
persons charged with indictable offences ; 
2. to facilitate the performance of the 


duties of justices of the peace, out of 
sessions, within England and Wales, with 
respect to summary convictions and orders; 
3. to regulate the holding of courts of 
special sessions and petty sessions; and 
4. to protect justices of the peace from 
vexatious actions for acts done by them in 
execution of their office. 

Lord George Bentinck, after a very long 
speech, in which he advocated the claims 
of the West Inp1an INTEREST to relief 
at the hands of the British Legislature 
from the ruin with which they are at 
present threatened, moved for a Select 
Committee ‘‘to inquire into the present 
condition and prospects of the interests 
connected with and dependent on Sugar 
and Coffee planting in Her Majesty’s East 
and West Indian possessions, and the 
Mauritius.’’—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in assenting to this Committee, 
disclaimed any intention on the part of 
Government to depart from the Act passed 
in 1846. He would state, however, the 
designs of Government for the relief of 
the West Indian interest. He proposed 
to introduce a Bill to permit the use of 
molasses in distilleries on similar terms 
with sugar. His opinion was that the 
present scheme of immigration had not 
answered, and, believing that a valuable 
supply of labour might be got from the 
Kroomen on the coast of Africa, he pro- 
posed to advance to the colonies a sum 
not exceeding 200,000/. for the purpose 
of carrying on that immigration. Mea- 
sures will also be taken to increase the emi- 
gration of liberated Africans from Sierra 
Leone and South America, and Govern- 
ment intended to take upon itself nearly 
all the expense of their removal. He also 
intended to postpone for five years the 
repayment of certain loans made to the 
colonies, and called ‘‘ Hurricane Loans ;’’ 
and in the course of the session he should 
propose a loan to Tobago, to enable the 
planters there to repair the damages of a 
late hurricane. 

Feb. 7. Lord J. Russell moved the 
second reading of the JEwisH Disa- 
BILITIES RemovaL Bill.—Mr. Stafford 
moved, as an amendment, that it be read 
a second time that day six months ; which 
was seconded by Lord Burghley. After a 
long debate, the question was adjourned. 

Feb.10. Lord Morpeth moved ferl eave 
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to bring in a Bill for promoting the PuBiic 
HEALTH tN CiT1Es AND Towns. He 
intended to abide by the proposal of last 
year to appoint a Central Board of Health 
consisting of five members, of whom two 
would be paid, and would be presided over 
by some responsible member of the Go- 
vernment. But he thought that the work- 
ing of the measure should be committed 
to local bodies, responsible to their re- 
spective local communities, which local 
boards should be connected with and not 
distinct from the town councils in places 
where municipal councils existed. Though 
he wished to apply the Bill to Scotland 
and Ireland, he would first see how it 
worked in England. Regarding the me- 
tropolis, the Government had already ap- 
pointed Commissioners to inquire what 
measures could best be adopted for its 
sanitary regulation, and in a few days a Bill 
would be ready to give force to these 
recommendations. The Commissioners 
would appoint surveyors and inspectors 
of towns, make public sewers and compel 
the owners and occupiers of houses to 
supply house drains, supply water for the 
cleansing of the streets, appoint scaven- 
gers, fill up offensive and unwholesome 
ditches, and provide sufficient water for 
draining and for public and private use, 
require certain furnaces to consume their 
own smoke, remove slaughter houses, alter 
buildings improperly built for ventilation, 
inspect lodging-houses of a certain descrip- 
tion, provide public grounds for recreation 
and amusement, and public baths and 
waterworks. Purposes like these must be 
carried into effect by a rate on the district. 
He did not intend to include in this Bill a 
clause for the removal of cemeteries from 
towns or for making cemeteries out of 
their walls ; that was a matter of sufficient 
importance to require distinct legislation. 
The Bill was read a first time. 

Feb. 11. The debate on the Jewisu 
DisaBiLities Bill was resumed. It was 
supported by Sir Robert Peel. Ona di- 
vision, the numbers were—for the second 
reading, 277 ; against it, 204; majority 73. 

Feb. 14. Mr. Seymour brought up 
the report of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the petition 
against the return for the borough of 
Great YarmoutH. The Committee 
had determined that Lord Arthur Len- 
nox and Octavius Edward Coope, esq. 
were not duly elected to sit in Parlia- 
ment for that borough, that the election 
was a void election, that gross, systematic, 
and extensive bribery prevailed, and the 
Committee, therefore, considered it their 
duty to express their unanimous opinion 
that the freemen of that borough should 
be — and that no writ should be 
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issued for the said borough till the neces- 
sary measures had been taken for the pur- 
pose of such disfranchisement.—Agreed to. 

Feb. 15. Sir W. Somerville moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the law 
of LANDLORD AND TENANT IN IRELAND. 
It would be divided into two parts, of 
which the first would provide compensa- 
tion for improvements made by tenants on 
their holdings, and the second would make 
several changes in the law respecting the 


relations between landlords and tenants. - 


The Bill was read the first time. 

Feb. 16. Onthe motion that the House 
go into Committee on the Roman Ca- 
rHoLic Rewier Bill, Mr. Law proposed 
as an amendment that it be committed 
that day six months. The amendment 
was defeated by 186 to 154. 

Feb. 17. Mr. Herries, having presented 
some petitions praying for the suspension 
of the Bank Cuarter Act, moved two 
Resolutions—the first declaring that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers were justified during 
the recess of Parliament in recommending 
to the Bank of England, for the purpose 
of restoring confidence, a course of pro- 
ceeding at variance with the restrictions 
imposed by the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, 
chap. 82; and the second, that the 
House would resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House upon the said 
Act. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
considered the second Resolution ill- 
timed, and in some respects mischievous. 
—The House divided ; ayes 122, noes 163. 

Feb. 18. Lord John Russell made the 
annual FinanciaL STATEMENT. He said 
the balance sheet presented the 3rd Feb. 
shewed an excess of expenditure over in- 
come of 2,956,000/.; but 1,500,0007. a 
sum for Irish distress, and 450,000/. 
China money, stopped at the Cape of 
Good Hope, were included in the receipts 
on this balance-sheet; and, deducting 
these, the actual deficiency was 98] ,683/. 
The total estimated revenue for next year 
was 51,250,000/. and supposing the ex- 
penditure to be the same as last year, viz. 
52,315,709/. there would be a deficiency 
of 1,065,709. The opinion of Govern- 
ment was, that it would not be wise to 
make our expenditure equal to our in- 
come by reductions of our naval and mili- 
tary force ; but that we might be involved 
in war, and without any fault on our side, 
was a possible contingency, and therefore 
we ought to be fully prepared. For the 
navy, the army, and the ordnance, the 
proposed increase would be 358,000/. 
With respect to the militia, there were 
difficulties attending the formation of that 
force now that did not exist in former 
periods, and a Bill would be proposed 
to see’ if such a force could be made 
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practicable. In the meantime the Go- 
vernment proposed to take a vote of 
150,000/. as a foundation for a militia 
force. The whole expenditure of the next 
year would, therefore, be—for the funded 
and unfunded debt, 28,530,600/. ; charges 
on the Consolidated Fund, 2,750,000/.; ex- 
penses of the Caffre war (the sum expended 
during the last two years), 1,100,000/. ; 
the naval excess voted the year before last, 
240,500/. For the navy, army, and ord- 
nance, 21,820,400/.; and for miscellane- 
ous, 4,006,000. ; militia, 150,000/. ; total, 
54,596,500. The Noble Premier pro- 
ceeded to say that it was obvious that he 
should not only propose the renewal of 
the Income-tax, but that it would be ne- 
cessary to resort to additional taxation. 
The Government, therefore, proposed to 
renew the present Income-tax, from the 
5th April next, for five years, without 
making any alteration in the way in which 
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it is levied ; and to increase the tax from 
7d. to 1s. in the pound (or from three to 
five per cent.) for a period of two years. 
Admitting the justice of applying the In- 
come-tax to Ireland, still the Government 
did not think this was the moment to ex- 
tend it to that struggling country. Esti- 
mating the first year’s produce of this ad- 
ditional Income-tax at 3,500,000/., the 
whole probable revenue of the year ending 
5th April, 1849, would be 54,750,000/. ; 
and the estimated expenditure being com- 
puted at 54,596,000/. there would remain, 
on these calculations, a surplus of 154,000/. 
The only reduction of taxation that could 
be attempted was upon copper ore, to the 
trifling amount of 41,000/. leaving a net 
surplus of 113,000/——Mr. Hume de- 
nounced the budget in unmeasured terms, 
and declared that he would call on the 
House not to vote a single shilling of ad- 
ditional taxation. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Address in reply to the King’s 
Speech was voted in the Chamber of De- 
puties on the 11th Feb., after a long and 
tumultuous debate, an amendment of M. 
Sallandronze respecting reform of the 
electoral franchise having been rejected by 
a majority of 33 only. The entire Address 
was afterwards adopted by 241 to 3, the 
Opposition having abstained from voting. 
Meantime the agitation has been daily in- 
creasing out of doors, a determination 
having been announced by the Opposition 
to hold a Reform Banquet in the metro- 
polis, and the Government expressing a 
determination to prohibit it. It was at first 
intended to take place on Sunday, Feb. 20, 
but was postponed to Tuesday, Feb. 22. 
On Monday Ministers had declared their 
intention not to interfere, unless any dis- 
turbance should arise. Meanwhile the 
Reform Committee issued a formal declara- 
tion of hostility to the Government, along 
with a programme of a procession from 
the Place de la Madeleine to the Champs 
Elysées, where the banquet was to take 
place. The National Guards, en masse, as 
well as influential persons from schools and 
colleges, were to take part in the pro- 
cession. This determined the ministry to 
resort to measures of force to prevent the 
proceedings announced from taking place. 
The Opposition, ‘not wishing to take, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the responsibility for 
the consequences which may result from 
the new measures adopted to-day by the 
Government,’’ then declared their resolve 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXIX. 


not to attend the proposed banquet. A pro- 
clamation was posted upon the walls of Paris 
explaining to the people that by convoking 
and assigning a place in the procession to 
the National Guards, the Reform Committee 
had usurped the public power, and vio- 
lated the Charter ; and calling on the Pa- 
risians to turn a deaf ear to every excite- 
ment to disorder. In less than an hour 
these proclamations and the ordonnances 
of the police had all disappeared from the 
walls, and the Opposition deputies an- 
nounced their intention of laying before the 
Chamber an impeachment of the Cabinet. 

On Tuesday morning great excitement 
prevailed. By noon as many as thirty 
thousand persons assembled round the 
Chambers, which they proceeded to at- 
tack, escalading the rails and walls. The 
troops immediately proceeded to disperse 
the assemblage. The Chambers were soon 
surrounded by many thousand cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery. The approaches were 
entirely closed, except for deputies. The 
populace were frequently charged during 
the day by cavalry. An attack was made 
upon the Hotel of Foreign Affairs, and the 
windows were broken. An attempt to 
force the gate was repulsed by the troops. 
Odillon Barrot proceeded at four o’clock 
to lay an impeachment of the Cabinet 
Ministers before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The rising throughout Paris was 
then general. The shops of several gun- 
smiths and armourers were pillaged. Bar- 
racades were prepared in several streets. 
At five o’clock, the Hotel of t Affairs 
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was filled with troops; the mob shoutiug 
in every direction, ‘‘ A bas Guizot! La 
téte de Guizot.’’ Several cavalry were 
wouned, and some killed. 

On the meeting of the Chamber of 
Deputies on Wednesday, M. Guizot an- 
nounced his resignation, and that the 
King had sent for M. Molé. M. Molé, 
it appears, declined to undertake the go- 
vernment, and the King was then obliged 
to send for M. Thiers, who consented to 
form a government only on condition that 
Odillon Barrot, and other extreme mem- 
bers of the Opposition, should be asso- 
ciated with him. But even this did not 
afford satisfaction to the populace, who 
then proceeded to attack the Palais Royal, 
and after a sanguinary contest, in which 
five hundred lives are said to have been 
lost, they took and pillaged it, and burned 
the throne. The same scene was re- 
enacted at the Tuilleries, from whence the 
throne was carried off, and conveyed 
through the streets in triumph. Louis- 
Philippe immediately abdicated in favour 
of his grandsen, the Count of Paris, who 
was conveyed to the Chamber of Deputies 
by his mother the Duchess of Orleans 
and the Duke of Nemours. A proposal 
being made that the Duchess of Orleans 
should be Regent, an indescribable scene 
of confusion ensued, caused by a multitude 
of armed men of the lower orders, who 
had forced their way into the Hall; the 
majority of tie members withdrew in 
haste ; and a Provisional government was 
installed, amidst frantic cries of Vive la 
Republique! The members of the Pro- 
visional government are Lamartine, Ledru 
Rollin, Marrast (editor of the National), 
Odillon Barrot, Marie Arago, Garnier 
Pages, Cremieux, and Louis Blanche, se- 
cretary. According to the latest report, a 
Republic has been proclaimed ! 


BAVARIA. 


Serious disturbances occurred at Munich 
on the 9th and 10th Feb. The students 
of the university had formed themselves 
into parties with distinguishing names and 
badges, and one of these, styled the Ale- 
manni, wore the colours of Lola Montes, 
the King’s female favourite. It happened 
that the partisans of the lady, having been 
assailed violently in the streets, took refuge 
in atavern. The students thus attacked 
appealed to Lola, who came out to their 
assistance. She was pursued, and fled to 
the Austrian embassy, where, however, she 
found the gates closed against her. The 
King in the meanwhile, being informed of 
the riot, came to the assistance of Lola, 
and, taking her on his arm, they both 
entered a church, from which the lady 
immediately issued, pistol in hand. She 
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was, however, disarmed by a man, who 
seized her by the throat. She was ulti- 
mately extricated by gendarmes, who 
brought her to the palace. The garrison 
was put under arms. Serious riots fol- 
lowed, the populace taking part with the 
students, and at length the King gave 
way, aud the lady was dismissed from Ba- 
varia. On the 16th she arrived at Bonn, 
in Switzerland ; and on the 17th she left 
for England. 


DENMARK, 


The King of Denmark expired in the 
night of the 20th Jan. His successor, 
the late Crown Prince, was immediately 
proclaimed as King Frederick VII. and 
on the 28th he issued a decree declaring 
his intention to grant a new constitution 
to his subjects. His majesty seems deter- 
mined to meet the difficulties which dis- 
turbed the reign of his predecessor, and 
to leave the disaffected no excuse for com- 
plaint. Though the inhabitants of the 
Schleswig-Holstein provinces are in a vast 
minority, as compared with the Danish 
population of the kingdom, still the number 
of their representatives in the Council of 
Delegates, to whom the plan of the con- 
stitution will be submitted, precisely equals 
that of the delegates from Denmark Pro- 
per. This circumstance alone ought to 
convince that portion of King Frederick's 
dominions that no unfair advantage will 
be taken by him as regards his German 
subjects. 


SICILY. 


Several insurrections have taken place 
throughout this island. Palermo was the 
first city to revolt, and its example, ac- 
cording to a preconcerted plan, was fol- 
lowed by Trapani, Messina, Catania, 
Syracuse and Melazza. The mountaineers 
came down, 8,000 in number, well armed, 
to the assistance of the insurgents, who 
were openly abetted by the priests. The 
arrest of several popular senators is the 
alleged cause of these disturbances. Pa- 
lermo was bombarded for 48 hours from 
the fort of Castellaman. Much havoc was 
caused, end a convent set on fire. On the 
arrival of the Count d’Aquila at Naples, 
the King held a council, which sat for 
ten hours. Upon the 19th Jan. another 
council was held, and in the evening ordi- 
nances granting an amnesty and liberty 
of the press were published. The King 
has since, on the 12th Feb. proclaimed a 
constitution after the French one of 1830, 
and in accordance with that desired in 
1812. 

On the 11th Jan. the whole city of 
Augusta (Syracuse), except 27 houses, 
was swallowed up by an earthquake. The 
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mole sank, and where it formerly stood 
there is no bottom at 50 fathoms. The 
last accounts state that 35 dead bodies 
had been found and 59 wounded recovered 
from the ruins. 


INDIA. 


The Governor- General quitted Lucknow 
on the 22d of November, after five days 
spent in the capital of Oude. Immedi- 
ately previous to his lordship’s departure 
a Durbar was held for the purpose of 
leave-taking, at which the king was warned 
of the dangerous tendency of the course 
he had been pursuing, and made aware that, 
unless some thorough reforms were at once 
introduced at Oude, it would be the duty 
of the British Government to interfere. 

The government of India have resolved 
to allow 10,000/. a-year for some years 
to come, to be bestowed on experiments 
on the cultivation of tea on the banks of 
the Beas, in our newly-acquired Scikh do- 
minions, and in Simla districts. The 
country here is from 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, having valleys 
from sixty to eighty miles from one extre- 
mity to the other, and from two to three 
across, sweeping along the banks of the 
rivers. 

Major Napier has taken up his appoint- 
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ment, and commenced operations as super- 
intendent of roads and canals in the Pun- 
jaub, on which 30,000/. a-year is for some 
time to come to be expended ; the Durbar 
promising to allow 60,0002. as soon as the 
state of the treasury will permit. European 
cultivation continues to advance: turnips 
are now to be seen around Lahor. 


CHINA. 


On Dec. 5, six English gentlemen, 
Messrs. W. Rutter, Small, Bellamy, 
Brown, Baikwill, and M‘Carte, after 
church went up the river at Canton, about 
three miles, and landed to take a walk, 
and shortly after they found themselves 
attacked by a body of Chinese, and cut off 
from their boat. In this attack one or 
two of the party fell ; the others attempted 
to escape, but were taken at one of the 
villages, and confined, and by the evidence 
of the Chinese, on the coroner’s inquest, 
it appeared that up to the morning of the 
7th they were alive, when they were 
cruelly put to death. Sir J. Davis de- 
manded redress, and after much negocia- 
tion with Keying four Chinese were be- 
headed on the 21st inst., and 11 were 
under trial. Men of war are ordered 
down from the coast, to act if necessary. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


An order in Council has sanctioned a 
scheme of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers for constituting three separate dis- 
tricts for spiritual purposes out of the 
original parishes of St. Luke Old-street, 
and St. Leonard Shoreditch. The new 
divisions are to be called—the district of 
the Holy Trinity, Hoxton ; the district of 
St. Matthew, City-road, and the district 
of St. Mark, Old-street. It is notified 
that a church or chapel has been already 
erected in each of the new districts ; that 
each is to be consecrated by the Bishop 
of London ; and that the Bishop of Lon- 
don for the time being is to be patron in 
perpetuity of each of the districts. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The church of Chudleigh, having under- 
gone a complete repair, has lately received 
an addition of great beauty and value. A 
new East window of stained glass has been 
put in at the sole expense of John Wil- 
liams, esq. of Plymouth, who resides oc- 
casionally at Chudleigh. It is intended 
as a memorial of the late incumbent, the 
Rev. Gilbert Burrington. It is of the 
Decorated style of English architecture, 


and consists of five lights. The cen- 
tre compartment represents our Saviour 
crowned, and beneath is the Crucifixion. 
On the right side are figures of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, above which are 
medallions, representing the Nativity and 
Baptism of our Lord, and beneath, the 
Agony in the garden, and Christ bearing 
his Cross. On the left side are figures of 
St. James and St. John, with the last 
supper, Christ washing the disciples’ feet, 
and beneath them the Resurrection and 
Ascension. In the upper corner, on the 
right hand side, is St. Martin on horse- 
back dividing his coat with a beggar, and 
on the left, a figure of the blessed Virgin. 
The head of the window is filled with 
divices emblematic of the Trinity, and on 
the hase is the following inscription :— 
‘* In honorem Dei, et in piam memoriam 
GILBERT! BuRRINGTON, LV. annos hujus 
Parochie Vicarii, dedicavit Johannes Wil- 
liams, anno sacro 1847.’’ 

The window was designed by Mr. Mac- 
intosh, and the whole of the stained glass 
was executed by Mr. R. Beer, of Exeter. 

The late venerable and much respected 
Vicar succeeded to the vicarage of Chud- 
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leigh on the death of his father, of the 
same name, in 1786. He was also Rec- 
tor of Woodleigh, and a Prebendary of 
Exeter. He attained the advanced age 
of 88, and died on the 27th Sept. 1840. 
A few years only before his death Mr. 
Burrington published in two volumes 
quarto ‘‘ An Arrangement of the Gene- 
alogies of the Old Testament and Apo- 
crypha,” a work of vast labour and re- 
search; which he superintended himself 
through the press at Chudleigh, and, as 
it contained numerous quotations in the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac languages, 
required the greatest care and attention. 
In the church are the following memorials 
of the Burrington family :— 


Thomas Burrington, esq. . 1783. 
Rev. Gilbert Burrington  . 1786. 
Robert Burrington, esq. 1791. 


LANCASHIRE. 


On the 11th Feb. the Right Rev. Dr. 
Lee was installed as the first Bishop of 
Manchester. Immediately after his instal- 
lation he proceeded to Whalley Range, 
and laid the foundation-stone of a new 
church, to be erected at the sole expense 
of Samuel Brooks, esq. of Whalley House. 
After this he went to Droylsden, where he 
consecrated the new church of St. Mary, 
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in that populous place. After this his 
Lordship received a number of the cler 

to dinner at the Palatine Hotel. On Sa- 
turday morning the Bishop consecrated 
the new church at Shuttleworth, near 
Bury, and in the afternoon the new church 
at Coldhurst, Oldham. 


IRELAND. 


The Lord-Lieutenant lost no time in 
bringing into operation the recent Act for 
the prevention of crime and outrage in 
Ireland. An Extraordinary Gazette was 
issued from Dublin Castle on Friday, 
Dec. 23, containing ten proclamations, 
affecting the whole of the counties of Tip- 
perary and Limerick, and certain baronies 
in the counties of Clare, Cork, Roscom- 
mon, Waterford, King’s County, Cavan, 
Leitrim, and Longford. These proclama- 
tions require all persons (not being justices 
of the peace, &c. or persons to whom any 
licence shall have been granted under the 
Act) to deposit their arms in certain 
depots, appointed in each district, under 
a penalty of imprisonment for two years 
with hard labour. Special commissions 
have been held in the counties of Limerick, 
Clare, and Tipperary ; and various con- 
victions for murder have been obtained. 
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SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1848. 


Beds.—T. A. Green, of Pavenham, esq. 
Berks.—John Hopkins, of Tidmarsh, esq. 
Bucks.—W. Lowndes, of Chesham Bury, esq. 
Camb. and Hunt.—John Moyer Heathcote, of 
Connington Castle, esq. 
Cumberl.—H. D. Maclean, of Lazonby, esq. 
Chesh.—Henry Brooke, of the Grange, esq. 
Cornwall-—Augustus Coryton, of Pentillie 
Castle, esq. 
Derb.—Sir R. Burdett, of Foremark, Bart. 
Devon.—John Sillifant, of Coombe, esq. 
Dors.—John Goodden, of Over Compton, esq. 
Durh.—Sir W. Eden, of Windlestone- hall, Bart. 
Essex.—Beale Blackwell Colvin, of Manghain’s 
Hall, Waltham Holy Cross, esq. 
Glouc.—W. Capel, of the Grove, Painswick,esq. 
Herefordshire.— Robert Maulkin Lingwood, of 
Lystone House, esq. é 
Herts.—William Parker, of Ware Park, esq. 
Kent.—John Ashley Warre, of Westcliffe, Saint 
Lawrence, Thanet, esq. 
Lanc.—Sir T. G. Hesketh, of Rufford-hall, Bart. 
Leic.—H. F. Coleman, of Evington-Hall, esq. 
Linc.—R. Ellison, of Sudbrooke Holme, esq. 
Monmouthshire.—Edward Harris Phillips, of 
Trosnant Cottage, esq. 
Norfolk.—Wyrley Birch, of Wretham, esq. 
Northamptonshire.—The Hon. Henry Tiely 
Hutchinson, of Lois Weedon. 
Northumb.—G. Burdon,of Heddon-House,esq. 
Notts.—J. H. Manners Sutton, of Kelham, esq. 
Oxf.—M. P. Watts Boulton, of Great Tew, esq. 
Rutland.—Lord Viscount Campden, of Flit- 
teris Park. 
Salop.—W. H. F. Plowden, of Plowden, esq. 
me A. Sanford, of Nynehead Court, esq. 
aff,—The Hon. Fred, Gough, of Perry Barr. 


Southamp.—John Wood, of Theddon Grange, 
Alton, esq. 

eee Huntingfield, of Haveningham 

all. 

Surrey.—Lee Steere, of Jayes, Dorking, esq. 

Sussex.—Sir S. B. P. Micklethwait, of Iridge 
Place, Bart. 

Warw.—T. Dilke, of Maxtoke Castle, esq. 

Wiltshire.—John Henry Campbell Wyndham, 
of the College, Salisbury, esq. 

Worc.—J. F. Ledsam, of Northfield, esq. 

York.—Yarburgh Greame, of Sewerby, esq. 


WALES. 

Anglesey.—Sir Harry Dent Goring, of Trys- 

glwyn, Bart. 
Brecon.—Penry Williams, of Penpont, esq. 
Carn.—G. A. Huddart, of Brynkir, esq. 
Carm.—Sir J. Williams, of Edwinsford, Bart. 
Cardigan.—James Bowen, of Twedyraur, esq. 
Denbighsh.—Simon Yorke, of Erthig, esq. 
Flint.—Sir W. H. Clerke, of Mertyn, Bart. 
Glamorg.—T. W. Booker, of Velindra, esq. 
Montg.—William Lutener, of Dolerw, esq. 
Merioneth.—Hugh Jones,of Gwernddelwa, esq. 
Pembroke.—Owen Owen, of Cwmgloyne, esq. 
Radnor.—J. A. Whittaker, of Newcastle Court, 

esq. 





GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 22. Hon. Lawrence Parsons to be Lieut.- 
Colonel of the King’s County Militia. 

Dec. 24. The Right Hon. Richard Moore 
to be one of the Ju _ of the Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland: James Henry Monahan, esq. to be 


Attorney-General in Ireland; John Hatchell, 
» to be Solicitor-General in Ireland, 


esq. Q. 
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Jan. 24. Major-Gen. John Bell, C. B. to be 
Lieut.-Governor of geerneey- 

Jan, 25. Warwickshire omeery Cavalry, 
Major King to be Lieut.-Col. vice Sir F. Law- 
ley, resigned. 

Jan. 28. John Scott, esq. to be Surveying 
Engineer and Superintendent of Public Works, 
and James Hosken, esq. Lieut. R.N. to be 
Master Attendant and Postmaster, for the 
island of Labuan.—Charles Simms, esq. to be 
Chief Clerk and Registrar of the pene 
Coart, and Clerk of the Central Circuit Court, 
of Newfoundland.—60th Foot, brevet Major J. 
Temple to be Major; Brevet, Major Lord C. J. 
F. Russell, 60th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the 
army.—Capt. J. S. Dodsworth, 2d Life Guards, 
to be Major. 

Jan. 30. Capt. Hon. G. A. Crofton to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Jan.31. Major-Gen. Sir J. H. Littler, K.C.B. 
Bengal Inf. to be a Grand Cross of the Bath.— 
Arthur Bailey, esq. to be Surveyor General in 
the Falkland Islands.—David James Harmar, 
esq. to be Standard-Bearer to her Majesty’s 
hon. corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms; Matthew 
Wyatt, esq. (late Standard-Bearer) to be Lieu- 
tenant in the same corps; and Wm. Majori- 
banks Hughes, esq. late Captain 1st Dragoon 
Guards, to be one of the corps. 

Feb. 2. Arthur Lloyd Davies, a Student of 
the Inner Temple, esq. only son and heir of 
John Lloyd Davies, of Blaendyffryn, co. of 
Cardigan, >. by Anne -only surviving child 
and heir of John Lloyd, of Carmarthen, esq. 
deceased, and niece of David Lloyd, of Alltyr- 
Odin, co. Cardigan, esq. also deceased, hence- 
forth to take the name of Lloyd after Davies, 
and bear the arms of Lloyd in the first quarter. 

Feb. 4. Fred. Trotter, of the Middle Tem- 

e, esq. LL.D. Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the 

unty Courts in the Warwickshire Circuit, 
to take the surname of Dinsdale after Trotter. 

Feb. 5. Robert Cannon, esq. Colonel in the 
service of the Queen of Spain, and K.St.F. to 
accept the insignia of a Knight (of the number 
extraordinary) of the order of Charles III. 

Feb.9. Royal Engineers, brevet Major C. 
C. Alexander to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Berwick- 
shire Militia, Capt. James Pringle to be Major. 

Feb.11. Thomas Lord Archbishop of York 
and the Right Hon. William Goodenough 
Hayter sworn of the Privy Council.—Charles 
Lord Sudeley to be Lord Lieutenant and Cus- 
tos Rotulorum of Montgomeryshire.—The Rev. 
Frederick Temple, M.A. to be Principal of the 
Training School for Schoolmasters at Knellar 
Hall.—The Rev. Wm. “_! Brookfield, M.A. 
John Daniel Morell and Zelinger C. Symons. 
or. to be Inspectors of Schools in Englan 
and Wales; and John Gibson, esq. to be one 
of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools in Scot- 
land.—22nd Foot, Lieut.-Col. 8. J. Cotton, from 
28th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice J. L. Pen- 
nefather, who exchanges.—27th Foot, Major- 
Gen. W. F. P. Napier, C.B. to be Colonel.— 
41st Foot, Major-Gen. C. A. A’Court, C.B. to 
be Colonel.—5s8th Foot, — G. C. D’A- 
gle. C.B. to be Colonel.—69th Foot, Gen. 

ir R. Darling, from 41st Foot, to be Colonel. 
—78rd Foot, _ B. Brown to be Major.— 
Brevet, Capt. Lord H. F. Chichester, of the 
2nd Foot, to be Major. 

Feb. 12. John Minet Fector, of Maxwelton- 
house, co. Dumfries, esq. only son and heir of 
John Minet Fector, late of Dover, esq. by Anne 
Wortley Montague, only sister and heir of 
Adm. Sir Robert Laurie, late of Maxwelton, 
Bart. and K.C.B. to assume and use the name 
and arms of Laurie of Maxwelton. 

Feb. 14. Capt. Villiers Francis Hatton to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Feb. 17. Gen. the Hon. Sir Alexander Duff, 
Kot. to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of 
the shire of Elgin. 
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Feb. 18. William Lang, esq. to be Police 
Magistrate for South Australia.—Unattached, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. P. Young, from Major half- 
pay Unattached, to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet, 
Capt. W.C. E. Napier, 25th Foot, and Capt. 
W. M. G. M‘Murdo, to be Majors in the army. 

Feb. 25. Francis Hastings Gilbert, esq. to 
be Her Majesty's Consul at Alexandria.— 1st 
Dragoons, brevet Major Edw. Littledale to be 
Major.—Coldstream Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
W. S. Newton to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel. 
—9th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir James A. Hope, 
K.C.B. to be Colonel.—32d Foot, Captain Jo 
Eardley Wilmot Inglis to be Major.—71st Foot, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, K.C.B. 
from 9th Foot, to be Colonel.—Brevet, Major 
Thomas Hutton, of 32d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
in the Army.—Richard Leaming, of Wray, co. 
Lanc. gent. in compliance with the will of 
William Marshall, of Wray, esq. to take the 
surname of Marshall only. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


To be Captains, — Commanders Robert 
Sharpe (1826), Thomas Harvey (1840), William 
Loring (1841), G. K. Wilson, and Sir W. Hoste. 

To be Commanders,—Lieuts. P. F. Short- 
land, R. J. J. Macdonald, C. S. Phillips, J. 
Etheridge, H. Need, T. Kisbee, and W. T. 

ate. 

Appointments.—Captains H. T. Austin, C.B. 
to the Blenheim, steam guardship; . 
Yates, to the Illustrious ; T. W. Carter, to the 
Caledonia; Sir H. Leeke, to the San Josef; 
W. B. Mends, to the Agincourt ; R. S. Dundas, 
to the Powerful; J. Bennett, to the Imaum; 
Sir J. C. Ross, to the Enterprize. — Com- 
manders J. A. Mends, to the Vanguard; J. A. 
Stevens, to the Blenheim; J. Cammilleri, to 
the Poictiers ; F. E. Johnstone, to the Scout; 
J.M. Ceres, to the Champion; J. P. Dickson, 
to the Caledonia; J. A. Paynter, to the Star ; 
S. Grenfell, to the Blenheim; R. H. Risk, to 
the Lucifer; J. E. Patey, io the Rodney; C. 
Hall, to the Agincourt; S. Grenfell, to the 
Illustrious. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Dublin University.—John Napier, esq. 
Shropshire (North).—John W. Dod, esq. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rt. Rev. Dr. John Bird Sumner (Bishop of 
Chester) to be Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Rey. E. H. Grove, to be a Canon of Worcester. 
Rev. S. Shepherd, to be a Minor Canon of 
Rochester. 

Rev. J. W. Astley, Chalton R. Hants. 

Rev. J. Barry, Smeaton R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. P. Booth, Little Wilbraham R. Camb. 

Rev. E. F. Boyle, Whaddon R. Wiltshire. 

Rev. A. W. Burnside, Farningham V. Kent. 

Rev. D, P. Caliphronas, West Walton, Lewes 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. W. Cavendish, Little Casterton R. 
Rutland. 

Rev. J. N. Cooper, Marlingford R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Courthope, Westmeston R. Sussex, 

Rev. E. W. Darling, St. Michael, College-hill 
R. London. 

Rev. J. B. oem, Hedleigh R. Hants. 

Rev. P. Hanham, Hinton Martel R. Dorset. 

Rev. T. Hornby, Walton-on-the-Hill V. Lane. 

Rev. F. H. Hutton, Leckford VY. Hants. 

Rev. H. Hutton, St. Paul’s Covent-garden R. 
London. 

Rey. J. C. Knott, Stanford-le-Hope R. Essex. 

Rev. R. Lane, Wembury P. C. Devon. 

Rev. T. C. Leaver, Rockhampton R. Glouc. 

Rey. C. Lucas, Filby R, Norfolk, 
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Rev. S. F. Page, St. Paul’s Preston P. C. Lanc. 

Rev. C. W. Paul, Finedon V. co. Northampt. 

Rev. T. C. Percival, Bamburgh R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. W. Phillipps, Buckland R. Glouc. 

Rev. D. J. Stewart, Helmerton V. Wilts. 

Rev. L. H. Strean, Fettarks Church, Antro- 
bus, Great Budworth P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. E. Strong, Lympstone R. Devon. 
v. J. Swire, jun. Stretton, Penkridge P.C. 
Staffordshire. 

Rev. G. W. Taylor, Clopton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. A. Thurtell, Oxburgh-cum-Foulden R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. A. Wilkin, Bootle R. Cumberland. 

Rev. J. Williams, Rhoscolyn R. Anglesea. 

Rev. J. Wills, jun. South Perrot_with Moster- 
ton Chapelry R. Dorset. 

Rev. H. Wilson, St. Michael at Thorn P.C, 
Norwich. 





CHAPLAIN. 


The Hon. and Rev. D. Gordon, to the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 





Civin PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. R. Bowcott, to be Master of the Grammar 

School, Lampeter. 

Rev. A. Easther, to be Headmaster of the 

Grammar School, Almondbury, Yorkshire. 

v. E. H. Gifford, M.A. to be Headmaster of 

King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 

Rev. M. A. Hartnell, M.A. to be Master of the 

Allhallows Grammar School, Honiton. 

Rev. F. A. Vincent, B.A. to be Classical Master 
at the College, Leamington. 

Government School of Design.—The new ap- 
pointments at the school, now complete, are 
—Mr. William Dyce, A.R.A. master of the 
class of ornament; Mr. Richard Redgrave, 
A.R.A. master of flower-drawing and occa- 
sional lecturer; Mr. Henry Townsend, master 
of class of form; Mr. J. C. Horsley, master of 
class of colour; Mr. C. J. Richardson, master 
of geometrical, architectural, or perspective 
drawing; Mr. Burchett and Mr. Denby, as- 
sistant-masters. 





BIRTHS. 


Dec. 24. The wife of J.'T. Cookson, esq. of 
Newbiggin-house, Northumberland, a dau. 

Jan. 6. At Lamphey-park, Pembrokeshire, 
the wife of Lewis Mathias, esq. a dau.—7. 
At Earlham-lodge, near Norwich, Mrs. John 
Gurney, a son.——9. At Hanover, the Prin- 
cess Royal, a dau.—At Dane-end, Herts, 
the wife of H. E. Surtees, esq. a dau.—— 
13. At the Grove, Highgate, the wife of Wil- 
liam-Bowyer Morgan, esq. a dau.— 14. At 
Chichester, the wife of Capt. G. T. Jolinson, 
Coldstream Guards, a dau.——17. The wife 
of F. Fowell Buxton. esq. a dau.— At Court- 
land House, West Clifton, the wife of Frede- 
rick Elton, esq. a son.—218. At Loxwood 
House, Sussex, the wife of John King, esq. a 
dau.——19. At Torquay, the Hon. Mrs. T. C. 
Skeffington, a son.— At Nice, Mrs. Ponsonby 
Arthur Moore, a dau.——21. At 76, Easton- 
square, the Viscountess Adare, a dau.——23. 
At Lord Wenlock’s, in Berkeley-sq. the Lady 
Elizabeth Lawley, a dau. —25. At Whitkirk, 
near Leeds, the wife of W.Scrope Ayrton, esq. 
a dau. At Highfield, Mrs. Robert Glad. 
stone, a son.— 26. At Hodnet Hall, Salop, 
Mrs. Heber Percy, a dau.——At Teignmouth, 
the wife of Capt. F. T. Meik, H. P. 16th 
Lancers, a dau.—27. In Park-st. Lady R. 
Grosvenor, a son.——28. In Chapel-st. Gros- 
vencr-sq. the Lady Margaret Milbank, a dau. 
——29. At Trehill, the seat of John-Henry 





[ March, 


Ley, esq. Mrs. Plantagenet Somerset, a son. 
—30. At Headfort House, co. Meath, the 
Countess of Bective, a dau.——At Claybrooke 
Hall, Leicestershire, the wife of H. Everard, 
esq. a son and heir. , 

eb. 3. At 3, Hamilton-pl. Piccadilly, the 
Hon. Mrs. Richd. Boyle, a son.—At Govern- 
ment House, Isle of Man, the Lady Isabella 
Hope, a son.—-At Stafford House, the Duchess 
of Sutherland, a dau.——5. At 31, Old Bur- 
lington-st. Lady ‘Theresa Digby, a dau.——6. 
In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. the Countess of 
Craven, a son.—lIn Sussex-sq. the Hon. Mrs. 
John-Gellibrand Hubbard, a son.——8. At the 
Precentory, Lincoln, the wife of Gervaise Tot- 
tenham-Waldo Sibthorp, esq. a son.——At 
Witton Park, Lancashire, the wife of Henry- 
Master Feilden, esq. a dau.——At Highden, 
Sussex, the wife of Sir Harry Dent Goring, 
Bart. adau.——10. At Lilleshall, Shropshire, 
the wife of the Rev. H. G. Bunsen, a dau.——At 
Neville House, Brighton, the wife of Alexander 
Donovan, esq. of Framfield-place, Sussex, a 
dau.—1ll. At Singleton, the wife of H. Hussey 
Vivian, esq. a son.—12. At the Willows, 
Upton, Essex, Mrs. D. Henry Fry, a son.—— 
In Eaton-sq. Lady Pakington, ason.—15. In 
Cavendish-sq. the wife of Wm. Archer-Shee, 
esq. a dau.——16. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
the Lady Charlotte Watson Taylor, a dau.— 
17. At Moncreiffe House, Perthshire, the Lad 
Louisa Moncreiffe, a dau.——18. At 29, Wil- 
ton-crescent, Lady Georgiana Romilly, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 22, 1847. At Port Elizabeth, Cape of 
Good Hope, Joseph Simpson, esq. of that 
gy to Frances-Maria, youngest dau. of the 
ate John Humphries Parry, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and niece of the 
Bishop of Barbados. 

Nov. 13. At Meerut, Bengal, William He- 
berden, esq. 27th B.N.1. eldest son of the Rev. 
W. Heberden, of Bookham, Surrey, to Henri- 
etta-Maria-Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. P. M. 
Cumming, of Dromod and Prior, co. of Kerry. 

25. At Calcutta, James Roger Western, 
Capt. Bengal Eng. fourth son of James Wes- 
tern, esq. of London and Bath, to Catherine- 
Laura, third dau. of the late C. 8S. Goodwyn, 
esq. of Blackheath. 

30. At Madras, Capt. Chas. F. Kirby, of the 
14th Madras N.I. to Caroline, second dau. of 
Henry Headley, esq. of Gloucester-pl. Port- 
man-sq. London. 

Dec.10. At Lee Church, Alexander Fowler, 
esq. of Hinton, Hants, to Martha, relict of the 
late John Lucie Smith, esq. LL.D. 

ll. At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Mr. John 
Blackwell, of London, and Bellengreville, Nor- 
mandy, to Eliza, widow of Kichard Chandler, 
esq. of Brighton.— At Uphavon, Edward, 
third son of ‘Thos. Waters, esq. of Stratford- 
sub-Castle, to Matilda-Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the late Mr. Wm. Lyne, of Stert, Devizes.—— 
At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Baron F. Van 
de Capellan to Catharina Van Hoogstraten. 
——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Monsieur 
Alphonzo Réné Kogez, to Sarah- Brown, second 
dau. of Robert Chenery, esq. Bryanston-st., 
Portman-sq.——At St. Mary’s, Islington, Jas. 
Lamb, esq. of Queen-st. Cheapside, to Emma, 
second dau. of Roger Hudson Devereux Stur- 
key, esq. of Vachwen, Montgomerysh., North 
Wales.——At Cork, Joshua Bull, esq. M.D., 
to Ellen, eldest dau. of Capt. E. T. Weale, R.N. 
of Hull, and niece of the late Anthony Mann. 
esq. M.D. 

13. At St. Anne’s, Westminster, W. Philpott, 
esq. of Harrow, to Jessica-Maria, relict of 
Alex. Holmes, esq. of Calcutta.—At St. 
Mary’s, coe 3 nang Prosper G. Gueyraud, 
esq. of Marseilles, to Elizabeth-Louisa, secon 
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dau. of D. F. Bourdin, esq.——At St. George’s, 

Hanover-sq. William Royall Grieve, esq. of 

Kilburn, Middlesex, to Eliza-Johanna, only 

dau. of the late Joseph Lowe, esq. of Her Ma- 

ary Sa Customs, and Mrs. Shaw, of Kilburn 
ory. 

14. At Hockworthy, Robert Hawkins, esq. of 
Bishop’s Court, Ashbrittle, to Ann, relict of 
John Winne, esq. late of Brays House, Hock- 
worthy.——At St. Pancras, Thomas Hodson, 
esq. surgeon, of Egremont, Cheshire, to Ann, 
fifth dau. of John W. Wright, esq.— Henry 
Edmund Gurney, esq. of Upton, Essex, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of Henry Birkbeck, esq. of 
Keswick, Norfolk.—At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. David Louis Chapman, esq. of Dieppe 
to Helena, widow of James Evans, esq. an 
dau. of Richard Langsiow, esq. of Hatton, 
Middlesex.—At Mansfield, Henry White, 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, esq. eldest surviving 
son of Richard Samuel White, of Gorton 
Tavistock-sq. esq. to Louisa-Ann, eldest dau. 
of Charles Lindley, of Maasfield, esq.——At 
Fivehead, near Langport, Somersetshire. Alex- 
ander Greet, esq. to Emma, dau. of the late 
W. Norton Lancaster, esq. of Walthamstow. 
—-At Harpole, co. Northampt. Geo. Gilpin, 
esq. of Sedbury, Yorkshire, to Louisa, third 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. T. L. Dundas, Rec- 
tor of Harpole.——At Deptford, H. Rains, —. 
youngest son of the late Capt. J. Rains, R.N. 
to Harriet-Ann, only dau. of R. Clark, esq.—— 
At Icklingham, Suff. Charles Edw. Gibbs, esq. 
of Exmouth, to Elizabeth-Anne, dau. of Robt. 
Gwilt, esq. 

15. At Chelsea, the Rev. W. W. Hume, Rec- 
tor of Scaldwell, co. N’p’n, to Augusta, second 
dau. of the late H. N. Middleton, esq. of Wal- 
ton-on-Thames.—— At Chesterfield, Derby- 
shire, Richard George, the youngest son of 
D’Ewes Coke, ~~ of Brookhill Hall, Notts, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of J. M. Bond, esq. of 
Mortimer, Berks, and niece of Capt. Dobson, 
R.N. of Hasland Hall, near Chesterfield.—— 
At Battersea, John Craven Chadwick, esq. of 
Cravendale, Gore District, Canada West, to 
Caroline, fifth dau. of the late Joseph Eade, 
esq. of Hitchin, Herts.—~-At Chiddingfold, 
Henry Bisshopp, esq. surgeon, of Hambledon, 
Surrey, to Caroline-Anna, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Henry Lawton, late of Ashbocking, 
Suffolk. —aAt Chelsea, W.H. Gulliver, esq. of 
Collingbourne, Wilts, to Sophia Cecilia, widow 
of Major Hadden, and of Harpenden, Herts. 

16. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Charles 
Wye Williams, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to Fran- 
ces, relict of William Kendall, esq. of Birken- 
head, Cheshire, dau. of the late Captain John 
Littlewood, of Cinderhill House, Huddersfield. 
—At. St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq. Capt. George St. 
Vincent King, R.N. to Lady Caroline Mary 
Dawson Damer, sister of the Earl of Portar- 
lington.——At East Teignmouth, Capt. W. H. 
Jeremie, 38th Bengal Light Inf. to Elizabeth- 
Maria, dau, of the late Rev. Lucius Francis 
Ferdinand Cary, formerly of Redcastle, county 
of Donegal, Ireland.—At Southampton, Wild- 
man Whitehouse, esq. surgeon, of Montpellier- 
road, Brighton, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
William Harvey Parry, esq. of Montague-sy. 
—-At Speddoch, William Maxwell, esq. of 
Carruchan, to Mary, only surviving dau. of the 
late Dr. Clark, of Speddoch.—At Maryle- 
bone, Thomas North, esq. of Loders, Dorset, 
to Maria, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Loyd, 
esq.—At Stone Church, Kent, S. C. Umpre 
ville, eldest son. of Comm. Umfreville, R.N. to 
Emma- Harmer, dau. of John Chaplin, esq.—— 
At Loughton, Essex, Dr. Thomas Chambers, 
of Hill-str. Berkeley-sq. to Henrietta Reavely, 
dau. of W. Whitaker Maitland, esq. of Lough- 
ton.—At St. Marylebone, Otto Wildenstein, 
esq. of Aix-la-Chapeile, to Emily-Sarah, second 
dau, of Capt, Colley, Bentinck-terr. Regent’s- 
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park.— At Hartlebury, the Rev. Edward 
Winnington Ingram, eldest son of the Rev. 
Edward Winnington Ingram, Canon of Wor- 
cester, to Maria-Louisa, eldest dau. of the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 

17. At Devizes, Thomas Hinckley, esq. civil- 
engineer, to the Lady Ada Alice Wyattville. 

18. At Paddington, William P. Jordan, esq. 
of Lower Belgrave-st. Eaton-sq. to Louisa, only 
dau. of the late Richard Marnell, esq.——At 
Kennington, George B. Churchill ‘atson, 
M.D. of Live 1, to Margaret, dau. of the 
late Robert M‘Neill, of a Hall, Shropsh. 

19. At Hull, Capt. J. Holmes, to Hannah 
Cholmondeley, second dau. of the late Captain 
Cholmondley, R.N. both of Hull. 

21. At Wilburton, Cambridgeshire, Alexan- 
der, second son of Francis Pym, esq. of the 
Hasells, Beds. to Eliza-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Albert Pell, and the Hon, 
Lady Pell. ——At Weston Park, Staffordshire, 
the seat of the Earl of Bradford, Lord Albert 
Conynoham, to Amelia, eldest dau. of the Hon. 
Capt. Bridgeman, R.N.——At Rochester, W. 
G. Miller, esq. to Miss Sarah Davis, niece of 
the Hon. George O’Callaghan.——At King’s 
Lynn, the Rev. John Fleming, M.A. of Se. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Grace-Towns- 
hend, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Bowen, Rector 
of West Lynn, Norfolk.—— At Southwell, 
Notts. Duncan Grant, esq. of Bright, Inver- 
ness-shire, to Catherine Munro, eldest. dau. 
of the late Alexander Warrand, esq. M.D. of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service.— 
At Brighton, Cadogan ee Cadogan, only 
son of Major Hodgson Cadogan, of Brenck- 
burne Priory, Northumberland, to Isabel- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Oswald Smith, esq. of 
Blendon Hall, Kent.——At St. Mary’s, Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. Edward Huntingford, B.C.L. 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, third son of 
the Rev. Thomas Huntingford, M.A. Vicar of 
Kempsford, Gloucestershire, to Anne-Caro- 
line, youngest dau. of Major-General Tremen- 
heere, K.H.——At Kelso, North Britain, Hen 
Sumner Maine, esq. Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Cambridge, to Jane, 
second dau. of G. Maine, esq.——aAt Glouces- 
ter, Mr. John Jones, of that city, to Emma- 
Seddon, eldest dau. of Matthew William Wal- 
bank, esq. late of Moreton Hampstead, Devon, 
and Cotswold House, Gloucestershire. 

22. At Sheepwash, James Redaway, esq. of 
Bradley, Buckland Filleigh, to Miss Fann 
Snell, of Newcourt, Sheepwash.—At Sout 
Cave, Mr. Robert Hick, solicitor, Selby, to 
Anna-Maria, fourth dau. of the late George 
Lyon Weddall, esq. of the same place-——At 
Melksham, Frederick Sage, esq. eldest son of 
Sampson Sage, esq. of Swindon, to Jane. 
second dau. of Thomas Cleverley, esq. 0: 
Melksham.——At Lyndhurst, Robert Harfield, 
esq. of Shirley, to Eleanor, dau. of Thomas 
White, esq. of the Queen’s House, Lyndhurst, 

23. At Chevening, Kent, Sir Charies Henry 
Ibbetson, Bart, of Denton Park, Yorkshire, to 
Eden, widow of Perceval Perkins, esq. late of 
Usworth-place, Durham.— At Bebbington, 
Cheshire, John M‘Quarstan, of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, Liverpool, to Catherine, dau. of the 
late James Currie, = of Bootle. 

24. Re-Marriage.—By especial permission of 
the Registrar-General, London, and 28, at Clif- 
ton church, Alfred-Thomas-Bridgen, youngest 
son of John Carter, esq. Claremont House, 
Clifton, to Jane-Sophia, youngest dau. of Wil- 
liam Queade, esq. Capt. 44th and 77th regi- 
ments, and grand-dau. of Henry Whyte, esq. 
of Whatley, in the county of Somerset, and of 
the Upper Crescent, Bath. 

27. At Leeds, the Rev. John Gibson Caze- 
nove, M.A. Assistant Curate of the parish 
church, Leeds, to ge eldest dau. of 
the Rey. F. T, Cookson, Vicar of St. John the 
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Evangelist, in that town. —— At St. James’s, 

Pentonville, William Gurney, Head Master of 

the Grammar School, Stockpt. to Mary, third 
au. of C. W. Lovell, esq. of Gray’s Inn, and 
entonville. 

28. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, the 
Right Hon. Henr rd Montfort, to Ann, 
dau. of the late William Burgham, esq. of 
Upton Bishop, Herefordshire.—At Hackney, 
Ferdinand-Charles, son of Christopher Kreeft, 
esq..Consul-Gen. for Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
to Ellen. dau. of Edward Moxhay, esq. of 
Stamford Hill, Middlesex.—At St. Pancras, 
the Rey. John Barney, Vicar of Charlton 
Adam, to Elizabeth-Rawlins, eldest dau. of 
John Pyne, esq. of Somerton, Somersetshire, 
——At St. Mark’s, Clerkenwell, Mr. Henry 
Morton, of Ramsgate, to Emma-Frances, dau. 
of W. H. Rosser, of Claremont-sq. Pentonville, 
esq.——At Handsworth, Staffordshire, John 
Gordon, of the Middle Temple, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, to Mary-Jane, only dau. of Thomas 
Davies, esq. of the Austins, Handsworth. 

29. At Paddington, Capt. Hugh Smith 
Baillie, Royal Horse Guards, second son of 
Col. Hugh Baillie, of Redcastle, Rossshire, 
N.B., to Eve-Maria, widow of Edmond- 
Henry Viscount Glentworth, and dau. of the 
late Henry Villebois, esq. of Marham House, 
Norfolk.—_—At Hammersmith, Edward Hil- 
ditch, esq, Deputy Inspector of Naval Hos- 
pitals, to Jane, widow of C. P. Helgien, esq. 
and eldest dau. of the late Thomas Henry 
Taunton, esq. of Grand Pont House, Oxford. 

30. At Honiton, John H. Chune, esq. to Su- 
sanna-Wintle, youngest dau. of the late E. 
Vimpany, esq. of Frami‘ode, in the county of 
Gloucester, and niece of Thos. Wintle, esq. of 
Swainswick Villa, Bath._—— At Newtown Lima- 
vady, Capt. V. F. Story, 38th Regiment, to 
Williamina, youngest dau. of the late William 

iy esq. of Roe House.——At Lamerton, 
near Tavistock, the Rev. H. Fowler, M.A. late 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
one Head Master of the Grammar School, 
elston, Cornwall, to Mary, only dau. of the 
late Wm. Weekes, esq. of Willestrew, Tavi- 
stock.——At Stonehouse, Henry Spurr, esq. of 
Westfield House, Scarborough, to Louisa- 
Amelia, sister of Capt. Blight, R.N.——At 
Durham, the Rev. Steuart Adolphus Pears, 
B.D. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and Tutor in the University of Durham, to 
Catherine-Temple, eldest dau. of the Kev. 
Torte Chevallier, Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy in the University of Durham. 
——At St. Marylebone, James Puckle, esq. of 
the 3d Madras Light Infantry, to Ellen-Eu- 
phemia, second dau. of W. R. Robinson. esq. 
— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Robert Wig- 
ram Arkwright, esq. oldest son of the Rev. 
Joseph Arkwright, of Mork Hall, Essex, to 
Sophia-Julia, eldest dau. of Alexander Greig, 
esq. of Lowndes-st. Belgrave-sq.—At Chester, 
the Rev. Robert Varker, M.A. Vicar of Neston, 
Cheshire, to Frances, eldest dau. of the late 
Philip Humberston, esq.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. William Claridge, esq. of Great 
Berkhampstead, Herts, to Charlotte-Augusta, 
only dau. of the Rey. William Christian, of 
Dhoon, in the Isle of Man.— At Tonbrid e, 
Kent, W. Ridyard, esq. of Allerton, near Li- 
verpool, to Hannah, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Jeremiah Joyce, of Highgate, Middlesex. 
— At St. James’s, Westbourne-ter. T. D. 
Keighley, esq. of Basinghall-st. Solicitor, to 
Anne-Arnaud, widow of the Rev. T. G. Walsh, 
of Feniscowles, Blackburn, and second dau. of 
James Dove, esq. of Bayswater. 

Jan. 1. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
Charles Hogg, of the Bombay Fusiliers, to 
Katherine-Maria, dau. of the late Col. Moor, 
of the Indian Army.— At Seven Oaks, Joseph- 

teley, second son of the late James Heb- 
—> esq. of Leeds, formerly of Oporto, 


Marriages. 


[ March, 


to Emily-Anne, dau. of the Rev. William 
Presgrave, M.A. Seven Oaks, and grandine, 


the late Rev. Joseph hs coreg H 

of the Free Grammar School, Leeds, and Vicar 
of Lastingham.——At _ Harbledown, near Can- 
terbury, the Rev. G. H. Turner, M.A. Curate 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late G. Buckley, esq. of Harble- 
down ; also, at the same time an pace H.G. 
Austin, esq. of Renishaw, Derbyshire, to 
Lucy-Ellen, youngest dau. of the late G. Buck- 
ley, esq.— At Upper Holloway, W. Johnson, 
esq. Llandaff House, Cambridge. to Sophia, 
relict of J. B. Tovey, esq. solicitor, Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire.——At St. Peter’s, Euston-sq. 
Edward Elderton, esq. of the Grove, Surrey, 
to Charlotte, third dau. of Lieut.-Col. Cameron, 
of Danygraig, near Swansea ——At Hull, Ro- 
bert Hansley, esq. architect, of London, to 
Miss Ellen Stephenson Wrack, fifth dau. of 
John Wrack, esq. late of Horkstow, Lincoln- 
shire.——At Thames Ditton, Surrey, Comm. 
J. M‘Dowall, of the retired list, Indian Navy, 
to Harriet-Gowing, third dau. of the late Mr. 
John Smith, of the above place. 

4. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Benja- 
min Shaw, esq. of Cambridge-sq. late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, to line, 
fifth dau. of the late Richard Hall, esq. of 
Fectiont 2 and Copped Hall, Totteridge.—— 
Charles Chad Turnour, esq. eldest son of the 
Hon. and Rey. A. A. Turnour, of Tatterford, 
Norfolk, to Frances-Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Master, of Catton, in the 
same county.——At Osmington, Dorset, the 
Rey. Henry Jones, B.A., St. John’s Coll e, 
Cambridge, eldest son of the Rev. Charles 
Jones, Vicar of Pakenham, Suffolk, to Emily- 
Fonblanque, eldest dau. of the Rev. James 
Evans Philipps, Vicar of Osmington,—-At Wal- 
cot, Bath, Capt. Edward Lionel Wolley, of her 
we gg 51st (or King’s Own) Regt. of Light 
Inf. to Emily-Georgina, youngest dau. of the 
late William Scott, esq. of Camden-pl.——At 
All Souls’, Langham-pl. James Samuel Jen- 
kins, esq. to Anna-Collinson, relict of Arthur 
William ‘Thomas, esq. of Tullabrin, co. Kil- 
kenny.—— At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the 
Rey. Charles Badham, to Julia-Matilda, eldest 
dau. of John Smith, esq. of Dulwich Common, 
——At Hove Church, near Brigoton, Horatio 
Philip, third son of the late enry Harris, 
esq. Assistant Surgeon H. E. I. C.’s service, 
to Myra-Nuthall, eldest dau. of the late H. G. 
Brightman, esq. formerly of Calcutta.——At 
St. Pancras, James, son of Captain Gordon, 
R.N. of her Majesty’s ship Ganges, to Julia, 
fourth dau. of the late John Harrison, esq. of 
Welbeck-st. Cavendish-sy.——At Chester, the 
Rev. William Pepperill Hutton, Rector of St. 
Bride’s, Chester, to Ellen, second dau. of the 
late Snickler Porter, esq. of Chester.—At 
Dundee, David Martin, esq. Roseangle, to 
Mary-Anne, dau. of the late Robert Low, esq. 
banker, Dundee. : 

5. AtSt. George’s, Bloomsbury,Richard Kin- 
der, of Hampstead, esq. to Emma, second dau. 
of the late John Martineau, jan. esq.—aAt 
Brompton, John, second son of W. B. Wood, 
esq. of Bloomsbury-sq. and Teddington, Mid- 
dlesex, to Margaret, third dau. of the late Wm. 
Eley, esq. of Thurloe-pl. West Brompton,—— 
At St. John the Baptist’s, Hugh, eldest son of 
H. Williams, esq. of Bangor, to Elizabeth, 
only dau. of Peter Roberts, esq. of Wellington 
Road, Toxteth Park.——At Little Lever, Bol- 
ton-le-Moors, the Rev.'Gage Earle Freeman, of 
Geddington, to Christiana, dau. of the late 
John Slade, esq. of Little Lever, and formerly 
of Pitsford. 

6. At Heavitree, near Exeter, the Rev. H. 
Adderley Box, of Wadham College, Oxford, to 
Amelie-Octavie, only child of the late Louis A. 
de Rudecour, Col. du 2iéme Régiment,d’Artil- 
lerie, Chey, de St, Louis, et de St, Ferdinand, 
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Tue Ear or Moray, K.T. 

Jan.12. At Darnaway Castle, Elgin- 
shire, in his 77th year, of influenza, the 
Right Hon. Francis Stuart, tenth Earl of 
Moray (1561-2), Lord Doune, of Doune 
in Menteith (1581), and Lord of St. 
Colme (1611), in the peerage of Scotland ; 
third Baron Stuart of Castle Stuart, in the 
peerage of Great Britain (1796), K.T., 
and Lord Lieutenant of Elginshire. 

His Lordship was born at Edinburgh, 
Feb. 2, 1771, the third but eldest survi- 
ving son of Francis the ninth Earl, by the 
Hon. Jane Gray, eldest daughter of John 
twelfth Lord Gray. He was a twin with 
the late Hon. Archibald Stuart, who died 
in 1832. In his youthful days, during 
the early part of the war with France, he 
raised an independent company of foot, 
which was disbanded in Jan. 1791. 

He succeeded his father in the peerage, 
Aug. 28, 1810. In 1827 he was nomi- 
nated a Knight of the Thistle. 

His Lordship was twice married : first, 
Jan. 26, 1795, to Lucy, second daughter 
of General John Scott, M.P. of Balcomie, 
co. Fife, and sister to the Duchess of 
Portland and the late Viscountess Can- 
ning ; and that Jady having died in 1798, 
secondly, Jan. 7, 1801, to his cousin Mar- 
garet-Jane, second daughter of Sir Philip 
Ainslie, Knt. of Pilton, co. Edinburgh, by 
the Hon. Elizabeth Gray. He became 
the second time a widower in 1837. 

By his first marriage the Earl of Moray 
had issue two sons, the Right Hon. Fran- 
cis, now Earl of Moray ; and Captain the 
Hon. John Stuart. 

By his second marriage he had five sons 
and five daughters, viz. 3. Elizabeth, who 
died an infant ; 4. Lady Jane, married in 
1832, to the late Sir John Archibald 
Stuart, of Grandtully, Bart. and secondly, 
in 1839, to J. L. Pounden, esq. of Ross 
Grove, co. Wexford ; 5. the Hon. James 
Stuart, who died in 1840, in his 17th 
year; 6.ason who died an infant in 1805 ; 
7. Lady Margaret-Jane; 8. Lady Anne- 
Grace; 9. the Hon. Archibald George 
Stuart ; 10. Lady Louisa; 11. the Hon. 
Charles Stuart, who died in Jan. 1847, 
in his 34th year ; and 12. the Hon. George 
Stuart, born in 1816. 

The present Earl was born in 1795, 
and is unmarried. 


Ap. Sir GeorGe Parker, K.C.B. 
Dec. 24. At his residence, Great Yar- 
mouth, of influenza, aged 81, Sir George 
Parker, K.C.B., Admiral of the Red. 
Gent. Mac, Vou. XXIX. 
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UARY. 


He was the son of George Parker, esq. of 
Wexford, and nephew to the celebrated Sir 
Peter Parker, Bart. Admiral of the Fleet. 
He entered the Navy in 1776, and, pre- 
viously to obtaining the rank of Lieute- 
nant, served in the Bristol, Lowestoffe, 
and Diamond, in the West Indies. On 
passing at Jamaica, March 13, 1782, he 
was appointed to the Nestor, and on that 
ship being sold at Jamaica on the peace 
that year, he returned home, and was un- 
employed until 1786, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Wasp on the Downs sta- 
tion, cruising agginst smugglers. In 1788 
he was appointed to the Phoenix, pro- 
ceeded to the East Indies, and, being em- 
ployed on the coast of Malabar to co- 
operate with the Bombay army, was pre- 
sent at the capture of Cannanore. He 
subsequently became first Lieutenant of 
the Phoenix, and served in her in that ca- 
pacity when she captured the French fri- 
gate La Resolue, and was then sent to 
England with the Commodore's despatches. 
In those times captures of the enemy’s 
ships were more frequent than first Lieu- 
tenants’ promotions ; and Lieut. Parker 
had to serve as first of the Crescent in the 
Channel, and he was at the capture of 
another French frigate, La Reunion, be- 
fore he was made a Commander, in 1793. 

On his promotion he was appointed to 
the Albacore, and from Nov. 1793, to 
April 6, 1795, commanded that vessel 
under Lord Duncan, on the Shields and 
Leith station, in the suppression of smug- 
gling. He removed on promotion at the 
latter date to the Squirrel, and, under the 
same Commander-in-chief, served in the 
South Seas until Dec. 1796, when he was 
appointed Captain of the captured French 
frigate St. Margarita, on the Irish station, 
escorting convoys and East Indiamen to 
the Mediterranean, Leeward Islands, and 
Jamaica station, until the peace in 1802. 
From this period we do not find him in 
active service again until 1804, when he 
was appointed to the Argo, and proceeded 
to the blockading force off the Texel. 

In the following year he succeeded to 
the command of the Stately, 64, in which 
he commanded a squadron, on important 
service, in the Baltic ; where on the 22nd 
March, 1808, in company with the Nas- 
sau, another 64, he engaged the Danish 74- 
gun ship Prince Christian Frederick, and 
destroyed her after she had run aground 
near the island of Zealand. The loss of 
this ship was deemed to have great effect in 
influencing a. _ Swedish, and 
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Russian politics with regard to French 
ambition. It proved to be of essential 
consequence to the interests of Great Bri- 
tain and her ally of Sweden, and had the 
effect of weakening the alliance which 
Denmark had formed with the French. 

From the command of the Stately Cap- 
tain Parker removed into the Aboukir, 
soon after the action, and, until 1813, 
was employed at the blockade of the 
Texel and the Walcheren expedition. 
From the Aboukir he went to the Bom- 
bay, which ship he commanded in the 
Mediterranean, on the coast of Catalonia, 
and returned to England in 1814, with a 
convoy, and from that time was never 
employed. 

He was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, June 4, 1814 ; to that of Vice- 
Admiral, July 19, 1821; Admiral, Jan. 
10, 1837; and in Nov. 1841, attained the 
rank of Admiral of the Red. Up to his 
recent attack of the prevailing epidemic, 
he had enjoyed excellent health. 


Vice-ApM. GRANGER. 

Jan. 3. At his residence, Southernhay, 
Exeter, William Granger, esq. Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Red. 

This officer was a Lieutenant of the 
Fortitude, a third-rate, at the reduction 
of Corsica in 1794. He afterwards com- 
manded the Hope and Rattlesnake sloops 
of war, and Jupiter 50, stationed at the 
Cape of Good Hope; Hyena, a 20-gun 
ship, during the expedition to the Baltic 
in 1801 ; Semiramis frigate, and Cesar of 
80 guns. His post commission bore date 
July 22,1799. He was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, July 22, 1830; 
ong that of Vice-Admiral, Jan. 10, 

37. 


Vice-Apmira C, CARTER. 

Dec. 20. At his residence, Gosport, 
Charles Carter, esq. Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue. 

This officer was one of the sons of the 
Rev. H. Carter, Rector of Whittenham, 
Berks, and a nephew of the celebrated 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. A brother, who 
obtained post rank in the navy in the 
same year as himself, Capt. Benjamin 
Carter, R.N., died in 1833. 

He entered the navy in 1783, as a mid- 
shipman in the Hermione frigate, com- 
manded by Capt. John Stone, a friend of 
his uncle John Carter, esq. and continued 
on the West India and Halifax stations 
until the latter end of 1785. He after- 
wards served in the Crown, 64, and Scor- 
pion sloop; and was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant, Nov. 22, 1790. 

As a Lieutenant he first served in the 
Barfleur, and then in the Trimmer, from 


Vice-Adm. Granger. Vice-Adm. C. Carter. ' [March, 


1793 to 1794, off Guernsey and Jersey. 
In this latter vessel, on the first cruise 
after the breaking out of the war, be was 
at the capture of Le Petit Diable, priva- 
teer, of 12 guns, and as prize-master 
carried her into Falmouth. His next ship 
was the Alexander, 74, which was cap- 
tured in 1794, and carried into Brest. 
The circumstances under which this ship 
was taken by an overwhelming force, and 
the subsequent conduct of the French 
towards their prisoners, excited great in- 
dignation. Mr. Carter, (who had lost 
the first joint of a finger in the action,) 
was, with others, removed from a prison- 
ship in Brest harbour, and experienced 
the most ruffianly and cowardly treatment. 
They were confined in a dungeon, their 


- diet horse-bean soup and salt fish, no 


animal fond of any kind, and bread of the 
worst description. The room in which 
the officers of the Alexander and Daphne 
were confined was scarcely 13 feet square, 
and two of the party, Dr. Kyle, the sur- 
geon of the Alexander, and a Lieutenant 
of the Daphne, perished of fever in conse- 

uence. This was during the reign of 

obespierre, when the guillotine was in 
active operation at Brest, and with which 
the poor prisoners were frequently threat. 
ened. 

In May 1795 he obtained an exchange, 
and soon after his release he was appointed 
to the Magnificent, on the North Sea 
station, but that ship proving rotten and 
unserviceable, the same year (1796) he 
became first Lieutenant of the Galatea. 
In this ship he was upwards of five years, 
respectively under Captains Keats (after- 
wards Sir R. G. Keats, of Greenwch 
Hospital), and George Byng (afterwards 
Lord Torrington), and assisted at the cap- 
ture, re-capture, burning, and destruction 
of 56 vessels of war, privateers, merchant- 
men, and loaded coasting craft of every 
description, and received a letter of thanks 
from the Admiralty of the day for board- 
ing by the stern ladders, under colours 
spread over the quarter (masts being cut 
away to make rafts to enable the crew to 
escape on Arcasson beach in a heavy surf,) 
the French frigate Andromaque. A large 
number of Frenchmen were drowned, and 
one of Mr. Carter’s boats swamped. 

He was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander, May 15, 1800, and appointed to 
the Adventure, 44, employed in the Me- 
diterranean in carrying troops, but she 
was so leaky that it was only by hard 
work at the pumps night and day she 
could be kept afloat on the homeward 
passage, and on her arrival in the spring 
of 1801, she was surveyed, condemned, 
and used as a breakwater in the river. 

He obtained the rank of Captain on 
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the 29th April, 1802. From July, 1803 
to March, 1810, he commanded the Sea 
Fencibles at the Isle of Wight, and was 
occasionally employed in exercising the 
guns of the Windsor Castle and other 
ships (not half manned) moored off the 
Isle of Wight to protect it from invasion, 
the enemy at that time being daily ex- 
pected. From 1813 to 1814 he was Cap- 
tain of the Port Mahon, on the impress ser- 
vice, at Gravesend, and for a few months, 
from March to Aug. 1815, of the El 
Corso, at Gravesend and Northfleet. On 
Buonaparte’s re-assuming the government 
of France, her boats were chiefly employed 
in towing and hurrying down the river 
the transports, with troops and ordnance 
stores, to join the allied armies on the Con- 
tinent. Capt. Carter was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, Aug. 17, 1840, and 
to that of Vice-Admiral, Nov. 9, 1846. 

Adm. Carter married Sophia-Holmes, 
youngest daughter of Admiral Sir Richard 
Rodney Bligh, G.C.B., under whom he 
fought at the commencement of the French 
revolutionary war, by whom he had issue 
six sons and two daughters. 

[A fuller narrative of Adm. Carter’s ser- 
vices, and anecdotes of his imprisonment 
at Brest (where on one occasion he had 
nearly made his escape, but was re-cap- 


tured,) will be found in Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Biography, vol. II. pp. 700-706.] 


Rear-ApM. SwAINE. 

Jan. 14, At Wisbech, aged 79, Spelman 
Swaine, esq. a retired Rear- Admiral of Her 
Majesty’s Navy, and Chief Bailiff of the 
Isle of Ely. 

He was the second son of Spelman 
Swaine, esq. of Leverington, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, by Dorothy, daughter of Wal- 
ter Robinson, esq. of Lyme Regis, at 
which town he was born on the Ist Jan. 
1769. He entered the naval service as 
Midshipman in April, 1782, at the age of 
14, under the charge of Capt. Albemarle 
Bertie, of the Crocodile, then engaged in 
the Channelservice; and afterwards served 
on board the Recovery, 32, at the relief 
of Gibraltar, the Carnatic, 74, and the 
Champion, 24, on the Leith station, from 
1785 to 1787. He subsequently joined 
the Lowestoffe frigate employed on Chan- 
nel service. 

In Jan. 1791, he accompanied Vancou- 
ver on board the Endeavour, on his voyage 
of discovery, as First Midshipman ; he 
was actively engaged in the arduous hoat- 
service during that expedition on the 
shores of North America, where his name 
is recorded, as appears by the charts of 
that celebrated circumnavigator; and, 
having completed the voyage round the 
world, returned to England in Sept, 1795. 


He then served as Lieutenant successively 
on board the Spitfire and Princess Char, 
lutte, and having been promoted to the 
rank of Commander in April, 1802, was 
appointed to the Raven sloop in the fol- 
lowing July. In that vessel he proceeded 
to the Mediterranean, and in Oct. 1803, 
led Lord Nelson’s fleet in the difficult 
passage through thestraits of Bonifaccio, 
but was wrecked off the coast of Sicily in 
1804. He was subsequently appointed 
to the Helicon and Philomel sloops, and 
on the 17th May, 1810, was posted to the 
Hind, 28. In August 1811, he was ap- 
pointed to the Talbot, 20, in which he 
served on the Irish station, and in afford- 
ing protection to the Newfoundland and 
West India trade. In April, 1614, he re- 
moved to the Statira, in which he had 
again the misfortune to be wrecked, and 
lost his ship, on an unknown rock off 
Cuba. On this, as on the former occasion, 
he was acquitted of all blame ; but, having 
returned home as a passenger in the Asia, 
he ‘‘ tempted the seas no more.”’ In 1846 
he was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral on the retired list. 

On the death of Col. Watson in 1834, 
Admiral Swaine was appointed by the 
Bishop of Ely to the ancient and honour- 
able office of Chief Bailiff of the Isle of 
Ely, which he held to the time of his de- 
cease. 

During the last thirty years he had 
lived in the quietide and happiness of do- 
mestic life, and there exemplified in_all 
things the sterling qualities of a gentle- 
man and a Christian. 

He married, in 1806, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Charles Le Grice, of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, by whom he had a son 
and three daughters. 

[Adm. Swaine’s naval services will be 
found more fully detailed in Marshall’s 
Royal Naval Biography, Suppt. Part II. 
717-81.) 


Lr.-Gen. Sir J. H. Carneross, K.C.B. 

Dec. 7. Athis seat, Rose-lawn, Cel- 
bridge, co. Kildare, in his 78th year, Licut.- 
General Sir Joseph Hugh Carncross, 
K.C.B. Colonel-commandant of the 8th 
battalion of Royal Artillery. 

He was the eldest son of Capt. Hugh 
Carncross of the 47th Foot. He entered 
the Royal Artillery as a cadet in 1733; 
was appointed a Second Lieutenant in 
1793; served in the West Indies from 
1797 to 1801 ; at Walcheren in 1809; and 
in the Peninsula and France from 1811 to 
1814. He received across and two clasps 
for his services at the battles of Salamanea, 
(siege of ) Burgos, Vittoria. the Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse ; and 
was created a Knight Companion of the 
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Bath in 1815. He became a Major-Ge- 
neral in the army in 1837 ; was appointed 
Colonel Commandant of the 8th battalion 
of Royal Artillery in 1839; and attained 
the rank of Lieut.-General in 1846. 

Sir Joseph Carncross was unmarried. 


Lrevut.-Gen. Sir James C. Dasrac. 

Dec. 8. At his residence in the Albany, 
in the 72nd year of his age, Lt.-Gen. Sir 
James Charles Dalbiac, K.C.H. Colonel of 
the 4th or Queen’s Own Light Dragoons. 

He was the eldest son of Charles Dal- 
biac, esq. of Hungerford Park, Berkshire ; 
and entered the army in 1793, as Cornet 
of the 4th Dragoons, in which he con- 
tinued throughout his career. He received 
his commission as Lieutenant, Feb. 1794; 
Captain-Lieutenant, Oct. 1798 ; Captain, 
May, 1809 ; Major, Oct. 1801; and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, April 1808. He served 
with the regiment during the campaign of 
1809, and was engaged in the battles of 
Talavera, the 27th and 28th of July. He 
served the winter campaign of 1810 in the 
lines of Lisbon, and commanded the regi- 
ment at the affairs of Campo-Mayor, Los 
Santos, in the spring of the next year. In 
1812 he was actively engaged at Llerena, 
and at Salamanca, July 22. For the gal- 
lautry of the regiment at the last-named 


place it has been since permitted to bear 
the word ‘‘Salamanca’’ upon its stand- 
ards and appointments,*an honour which 
it shares with the 5th Dragoon Guards 


and the 3d Dragoons. He attained the 
rank of Colonel on the King’s birthday, 
June 4, 1814. Inthe years 1822, 1823, 
and 1824 he held the command of the 
Northern district of Goojerat in Bombay. 
In 1825 he became Major-General ; and 
in 1831 he presided at the court martial 
held at Bristol after the riots. In the 
same year he was knighted by King Wil- 
liam IV. 

From 1835 to 1837 he represented the 
borough of Ripon in Parliament. 

In 1838 he attained the rank of Lieut.- 
General; in Jan. 1839 he was made Co- 
lonel of the 3d Dragoon Guards, and in 
1842 was removed to the 4th Light Dra- 
goons. Sir Charles Dalbiac was the author 
of a military catechism for the use and in- 
struction of young officers and non-com- 
missioned officers in the cavalry. He was 
an ardent disciple of Izaak Walton. 

Sir Charles Dalbiac married, in 1805, 
Susanna-Isabella, eldest daughter of John 
Dalton, esq. of Sleningford Hall, York- 
shire, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, 
and had issue an only child, Susanna- 
Stephania, married in 1836 to the Duke of 
Roxburghe, K.T. 
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: Licut.-Gen. W. THomas. 

Jan. 20. At Westleigh, near Bideford, 
aged 88, Lieut.-General William Thomas, 
Governor of Tynemouth Castle and Cliff 
Fort. 

This gallant officer entered the army so 
far back as March, 1777, and was the 
oldest in the army with the exception of 
three of the list of general officers. 

He served in the first American war, 
aud was present at the several landings on 
Staten, Long, and York Islands ; at the 
battle of the 27th of August, 1776, on 
Long Island; the capture of Forts Lee 
and Washington, and the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, at which last he 
received two balls in his head. He pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies in 1778, and 
was present at the capture of St. Lucia 
and the battle of Vigie; served on board 
the Cornwall in the action off Grenada, 
between Admiral Byron and the Comte 
d’Estaignes, on the 6th July, 1779; and 
was also on board the Conqueror in the 
action between Adm. Parker and La Motte 
Picquet, in Fort Royal Bay, Martinique, 
on the 19th Dec. 1779; and in the suc- 
cessive actions between Rear-Adm. Row- 
ley with the Comte de Guichen, off Mar- 
tinique, on the 17th of April following. 
He was present at the capture of Port-ai- 
Prince on the 4th of June, 1794; and 
served also in Ireland during the rebellion 
in 1798. 

His commissions were dated Lieutenant, 
Feb. 1779 ; Captain, 1781 ; Major, 1793 ; 
Lieut.-Col. 1795 ; Colonel, 1802; Major- 
General, 1809; and Lieut.-General, June, 
1814. He was appointed Colonel of the 
3d Ceylon regiment, Feb. 22, 1810, but 
that was disbanded some years after. He 
had held his lieutenant-governorship of 
Tynemouth, which is of the value of 1731. 
78. 6d. per annum, since Sept. 1826. 


Lievut.-Gen. NEWBERY. 

Nor.9. At Wiesbaden, aged 70, Lieut.- 
General Francis Newbery, Colonel of the 
3d Dragoon Guards. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 29th Foot, March 12, 1794, promoted 
to a Lieutenancy in the 8lst on the 28th 
of the same month, and to a Captaincy in 
the 23d Light Dragoons on the day follow- 
ing. He served in Ireland during the re- 
bellion in 1798, and was engaged with the 
rebels and taking the French at Ballina- 
muck. In March 1800 he was made 
Major in the 23d Dragoons. In 1802 he 
was placed on half-pay. He was promoted 
to be Lieut.-Colonel in the army April 25, 
1808, and Major in the 24th Dragoons 
June 22, 1809. In June 1804 he attained 
the brevet rank of Colonel, and of Lieut.- 
Colonel in hisregiment, Having proceeded 
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to India in 1816, he commanded the first 
cavalry brigade at the siege and capture 
of Hattras. In 1817 and 1818 he com- 
manded the cavalry of the left division of 
the Marquess of Hastings’s grand army, 
which was the first division engaged with 
the Pindarees, and took the whole of their 
baggage andcamp. He was then removed 
to the command of the cavalry, with a 
light division, under Major-Gen. Sir T. 
Brown, and captured at Romporah nine 
pieces of artillery, and the Artillery Gen- 
eral. In January, 1818, at Joud, his 
brigade was broken up, but two days after 
the Rajah of Joud fired into the British 
camp, and Sir T. Brown immediately or- 
dered him to resume the command of the 
cavalry, when he was present at the blow- 
ing open the gates, attack of the place, and 
routing and pursuing the enemy’s troops. 

He attained the rank of Major-General 
in 1825, that of Lieut.-General in 1838, 
and was made Colonel of the 3d Dragoon 
Guards in 1842. 


Ven. ARCHDEACON DEALTRY. 

Oct. 15. At Brighton, in his 72nd 
year, the Ven. William Dealtry, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Surrey, Canon of Winchester, 
and Rector of Clapham. 

‘¢ He was born in Yorkshire in the year 
1775, a younger son of an ancient and re- 
spectable, but in later days not opulent 
family, the fragments of whose landed 
possessions were vested in him on the 
death of his father. He was sent young 
to Cambridge, and acquired such distinc- 
tion at Catharine Hall, that the late ve- 
nerable head of that society, the Rev. Dr. 
Proctor, told him that he could not feel 
justified in desiring to detain him there 
while there was an opening for his admis- 
sion to Trinity college. To that great es- 
tablishment he accordingly transferred 
himself; became one of its Fellows in 
1798, and continued so till his marriage 
in1814. In 1796 he was Second Wrangler 
and Second Smith’s Prizeman. In 1802 
he was Moderator in the examinations of 
the University. At the foundation of the 
East India college in Hertfordshire, he 
was appointed Professor of Mathematics 
there. In 1810, he published—‘ The 
Principles of Fluxions.’ In this work he 
began with the simplest instance of the 
application of fluxional principles, and 
then proceeded, as he stated, to the more 
general cases. He felt strongly that the 
mere knowledge of certain truths is, to the 
great body of literary men, a matter of 
only secondary importance, when com- 
pared with the advantages which result 
from the exercise of the understanding and 
the improvement of the reasoning faculty : 
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and it may safely be added, that there have 
been few who, in their own persons, have ex- 
hibited a closer union of vigorous intellect, 
high science, and practical good sense. 

‘* His talents, indeed, were of a high 
order, and his acquirements were of cor- 
responding extent and variety; but that 
which, in connection with his intellectual 
character, distinguished him above many, 
his equals in other points, was the humi- 
lity and gentleness of his nature. His 
principle was to employ faithfully, as a 
Christian minister, every talent committed 
to him; and, in his functions as Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity college, and after- 
wards as Professor of Mathematics in the 
East India college (to which, with many 
very eminent men, Fellows of this Society, 
who have passed away before him, he was 
nominated at its first institution), he en- 
deavoured to discharge his official duties 
always in harmony with his higher obli- 
gations as a Christian. Though most mo- 
derate in his temper and in his expres- 
sions, he was most firm in his views of 
truths and most fearless in his defence of 
them ; and the part which he took as fore- 
most in the early controversy on the Bible 
Society, thirty-five years since, may be 
admitted, without entering into the merits 
of the question, as a proof of the vigour 
of his mind and of the integrity of his prin- 
ciples. His latest public act was to preach 
the Fast-Day Sermon before the House of 
Commons on the 24th of March 1847, a 
duty comparatively frequent at an earlier 
period, but which, as no such case, it is 
believed, had occurred in the last quarter 
of a century, may not unfitly be recorded 
as constituting some distinction in the life 
of one selected for such an office.’’— 
(Anniversary Address of the President of 
the Royal Society.) 

Mr. Dealtry proceeded to the degree of 
M.A. 1799, to that of B.D. 1812, and 
that of D.D. 1829. 

In 1813, on the death of the Rev. John 
Venn, then Rector of Clapham, Dr. 
Deaitry was called to that important 
post, in which he ever manifested a union 
of fervent piety, high refinement, and 
practical good sense, such as is rarely 
witnessed. He was appointed Chancellor 
and Prebendary of Winchester in 1830; 
and, on the elevation of Dr. Wilberforce 
to the Deanery of Westminster, he suc- 
ceeded him as Archdeacon of Surrey, in 
1845; and, in a visitation charge delivered 
soon after by the Bishop of Winchester, 
the Right Rev. Prelate spoke in the high- 
est terms of the new Archdeacon, alluding 
to him as one of the most practical men 
in the diocese, a man fully conversant with 
the parochial system of the Church, and 
anxious for its more extensive develop- 
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ment, an accomplished scholar, a sound 
divine, a generous friend, and one deeply 
embued with that holy faith of which he 
was the eloquent expounder. 

Besides his “ Principles of Fluxions,’’ 
the works of Dr. Dealtry were as follow : 

Vindication of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in a Letter to Dr. Words- 
worth. 1810. 8vo. : 

Examination of Dr. Marsh’s Inquiry 
relative to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 1812. 8vo. 

Two Sermons preached at Colchester, 
Dec. 6, 1812, for the benefit of the Col- 
chester and Essex Auxiliary Bible Society. 
1813. 8vo. 

The Duty and Policy of Propagating 
Christianity ; a Discourse delivered before 
the Church Missionary Society for Africa 
and the East. 1813. 8vo. 

Review of the Rev. H. Norris’s Attack 
on the Bible Society. 1815. 8vo. 

The Nature and Tendency of Apostolic 
Preaching; a Sermon. 1817. 8vo. 

Hezekiah honoured at his death; a 
Sermon preached at Clapham, Feb. 16, 
1820, the day of his late Majesty’s Fune- 
ral. 1820. 8vo. 

A Funeral Sermon on the Rev. John 
Owen. 1822. 8vo. 

A Visitation Sermon, 1823. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical, preached in 
the Parish Church of Clapham. 1827. 8vo. 

The Excellence of the Liturgy ; a Ser- 
mon. 1829. 8vo. 

The Gospel Message, a Sermon. 1829. 
8yo. 

A Sermon preached on Sept. 30, 1831, 
in the cathedral church of Winchester. 

A Sermon preached at the Festival of 
the Sons of the Clergy. 1832. 4to. 

Religious Establishments tried by the 
Word of God; a Sermon. 1833. 8vo. 

The National Church a National Bless- 
ing, being the substance of a Charge deli- 
vered in 1834 ; with an Appendix. Two 
editions. 

A Charge delivered at the Visitation in 
Hampshire. 1835. 8vo. 

A Sermon preached at Trinity church, 
Cambridge, Nov. 20, 1836, on occasion of 
= death of the Rev. Charles Simeon, 

-A. 

Obligations of the National Church. A 
Charge delivered at the Visitation in 
Hampshire, Sept. 1838. With an Ap- 

endix on the State of the Church of 

ngland, 

A Sermon ‘preached at the Ordination 
in Farnham Castle on Sunday, July 10, 
1842, 

On the importance of caution in the use 
of certain familiar words : a Charge deli- 
vered in the Autumn of 1843, at the Vi- 
sitation in Hampshire. 
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The Foundation of the Faith : a Charge 
delivered in Oct. 1846, to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Surrey. 

Dr. Dealtry has left his widow, with 
one son, William Dealtry, esq. a clerk in 
the Colonial Office, and two daughters, 
unmarried. Another daughter, now de- 
ceased, was the wife of Henry Thorn- 
ton, esq. 


Rev. T. S. Hueues, B.D. 

Aug. 11, 1847. At Edgware, Mid- 
dlesex, the Rev. Thomas Smart Hughes, 
B.D., Perpetual Curate of that parish, 
and a Canon of Peterborough. 

Mr. Hughes was first of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he was elected 
Fellow; he took the degree of B,A. in 
1808 as 14th Senior Optime; and pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1811. He was afterwards 
elected Fellow of Trinity hall in 1815, and 
finally Fellow of Emanuel, after which he 
took the degree of B.D. in 1818. 

In 1806 he obtained the prize for the 
Latin ode, the subject of which was the 
Death of Nelson; in 1807 that for the 
Greek ode, on the Death of William Pitt ; 
in 1809 and in 1810 the Latin prize 
essay, the latter of which was printed 
under this title—‘‘ Oratio. Utrum majori 
prudentia, eloquentia, fortitudine, patrie- 
que amore M. T. Cicero an Comes Cla- 
rendonianus Rempublicam administraret ?” 

In Dec. 1812 Mr. Hughes sailed in 
company with Robert Townley Parker, 
esq. of Cuerden Hall, Lancashire, to visit 
some of the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, the result of which was 
his *‘ Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Al- 
bania,” published in 4to. 1820 ; and a se- 
cond edition, partly enlarged and partly 
abridged (the word ‘Sicily ’’ is omitted 
in the title-page), in two volumes 8vo, 
1830. This work is illustrated with plates 
from the drawings of C. R. Cockerell, 
esq. the now distinguished architect, by 
whose contributions the work was much 
enriched. 

In 1817 Mr. Hughes was Proctor of 
the University of Cambridge, and in the 
same year he obtained the prize of the 
Seatonian poem, its subject “‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast.” In 1822 he was elected Christian 
Advocate on the foundation of Mr. Hulse, 
which office he held until 1829. 

In 1823 Mr. Hughes published “A 
Defence of the Apostle St. Paul, against 
the accusation of Gamaliel Smith, Esq. in 
a recent publication entitled ‘Not Paul, 
but Jesus.’’’ Part. I. 8vo. 

In 1826 a Letter to Godfrey Higgins, 
esq. on the subject of his Hors Sabbaticee. 
8vo. 

In 1827 ** The Doctrine of St. Paul re- 
garding the divine nature of Jesus Christ 
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considered, more particularly in answer to 
a Panipblet by B. Marden, M.A. entitled 
‘The Apostle Paul an Unitarian, especially 
as appears from a minute examination of 
Philippians xi. 6-11,’ &c.’’ 

Mr. ‘Hughes also compiled a continu- 
ation of the History of England, in 
sequence to Hume and Smollett. It 
embraced the period from 1760 to 1835, 
and bears the date 1836, in 9 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Hughes was appointed a preben- 
dary of Peterborough in 1827. He was 
presented’ to the rectory of Fisherton, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1832, by the dean and 
chapter of Peterborough ; to the rectory 
of Hardwick, in Northamptonshire, in 
1832, on the presentation of Louisa and 
Sarah-Jane Hughes, of Nuneaton, in 
Warwickshire ; and to the perpetual cu- 
racy of Edgeware, in Middlesex, in 1846. 

Mr. Hughes's collections of literaturé 
and art have been recently dispersed by 
Messrs. Leigh Sotheby and Co., his en- 
gravings on the 25th and 26th Jan., his 
library and manuscripts on the 31st. Jan. 
and Ist. Feb. and his cabinet pictures on 
the 17th of February. Among the manu- 
scripts were two lots of the papers and cor- 
respondence connected with Mr. Hughes’s 
travels in Greece and Turkey. 


Rev. Greorce Ciark, A.M. 

Jan. 21. At Kensington, aged 70, the 
Rev. George Clark, A.M., Chaplain to the 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, and to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 

Mr. Clark was born at Northampton, 
14th Sept. 1777, the only surviving son 
of Joseph Clark, receiver of Stamps and 
Taxes for the Midland counties, (a lucra- 
tive office, the gift of which was one of 
many acts of kindness received by four 
generations of his family from three of 
that of the Spencers of Althorpe,) by Sa- 
rah Rudsdell, his wife, and grandson of 
Samuel Clark, of St. Alban’s, D.D., the 
friend of Watts and Daniel Neal, and the 
guardian and friend of Doddridge. 

Mr. Clark was educated at Rugby under 
Dr. James, and was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, in which university he gra- 
duated A.B. in 1799, and A.M. in 1802. 
He was ordained by Bishop Madan, of 
Peterborough, Deacon, 8th June, 1800, 
and Priest, 13th Dec. 1801. In 1800 he 
was licensed to the Curacy of Kingsthorpe 
by Northampton, under its present in- 
cumbent, Mr. Baxter; and in 1804 was 
appointed Chaplain to the Royal Military 
Asylum, then founded for the children of 
soldiers of the regular army, and this 
office, without other preferment, he held 
until his death. 

Paternally, Mr. Clark was the repre- 
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sentative of a race of Puritan divines, 
chiefly bearing the Christian name of 
Samuel, and eminent through many gene- 
rations. During the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles the First, though op- 
posed to the book of sports, and some 
other illegal exercises of the royal power, 
theyremained faithful pastorsof the Church 
of England. During the great rebellion 
they were prominent in that party which, 
with Baxter, opposed itself totheencroach- 
ments of Cromwell, and promoted, though 
with some misgivings, the Restoration. 
Upon the passing of the Bartholomew 
Act in 1662, six members of this family 
resigned their preferment in the Church, 
and became, most unwillingly, non-con- 
formists. Forbidden to preach, they at- 
tended their successors as hearers, and 
continued to the end in the communion of 
the Church of England. In the third 
generation after the passing of the Bar- 
tholomew Act, the sole remaining male of 
the family, the subject of this memoir, 
once more graduated in the university of 
Cambridge, and took Ordersin the Church, 

Besides these his paternal progenitors, 
Mr. Clark represented the elder coheir of 
John Hardwick, of Hardwick, and sister 
to the celebrated Elizabeth of Shrewsbury, 
the builder of Hardwick Hall and Chats- 
worth. 

Mr. Clark was particularly well-suited 
to the peculiar congregation whom he 
addressed during so many years. His 
voice was harmonious, and, though not 
particularly loud, its enunciation, in the 
pulpit, was very distinct, and every word 
was heard. It was a voice that at once 
arrested the attention, and produced a 
vivid impression upon the hearers. Some 
of the old Chelsea pensioners used to say, 
it stirred them like the sound of a trumpet. 

His sermons were clear, concise, very 
practical, and brief, very rarely extending 
tohalfanhour. He wrote them, one each 
week ; and before each was preached, it 
was his practice to read it aloud, and thus 
to commit most of it tomemory. Not 
unfrequently, however, he departed from 
what he had written, and some of his 
most striking applications were thus sug- 
gested at the time. 

He always preached for the children ; 
now and then, by way of apology for some 
familiar address, reminding his hearers of 
this. Turning to the children he would 
say, ‘“‘ Now, you boys, when by-and-by 
you are mounting guard alone in some 
distant country, you will remember what 
you used to hear at the Asylum ;’’ or, “A 
great many of you boys will serve the 
Queen as soldiers in distant countries. 


You mayn’t perhaps be able always to go 
to church, but it will be hard if you can’t 
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find some of your comrades to read the 
Bible with you in your tent. ‘ Ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.’” 
From the dispersion of the British army 
his precepts were widely scattered, and 
numerous were the marks of affection he 
met with, both from those who came back 
as men to visit the Asylum, and from the 
soldiers, who often accosted him in the 
street. The great originality of his mind 
was shewn by the manner in which he en- 
forced his meaning by the employment of 
illustrations, which, though never less 
grave than beseemed the pulpit, often ap- 
proached very closely to wit. 

He was very decidedlya military preacher. 
Indeed all his elder auditors were old sol- 
diers, and of his younger ones most, sooner 
or later, found their way into the profes- 
sion of their fathers. Hence loyalty and 
obedience to orders were often insisted 
upon in his sermons, and in these respects 
he set a ready example. When it was de- 
cided that he was to retire, a step which, 
notwithstanding the marks of respect which 
accompanied it, he felt most keenly, he 
said, inone of his last addresses, ‘‘ You 
soldiers are to keep pace with the rest of 
the world. New and competent masters 
are appointed to instruct you. I too have 
a part in the good work, and do all that an 
old man can do in getting out of the way.’’ 

Sometimes, though rarely at any time, 
and never in later life, Mr. Clark spoke 
in public upon the platform of the Bible 
Society, and especially of the Naval and 
Military branch of it at Chelsea, and on 
such occasions he shewed eloquence of 
a high order. 

He took little personal interest in the 
parties and divisions which at various 
times were rife in the Church, and indeed 
it would have been difficult to class him 
under any party. He confined himself, 
both in his sermons and in his conversa- 
tion, to the great saving doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, as best suited to the age, capacities, 
and temptations of his flock, and most 
consonant to his own feelings. 

His enjoyment of life was that of a 
cheerful contented mind, and superior to 
that of most men. Not long before his 
death, he repeated, what he had previously 
very often declared, ‘“‘I have passed no 
day I should not be glad to live over 
again.”” Mr. Wilberforce once said to the 
writer of these lines, ‘‘ Mr. Clark is one 
of the happiest men I know; he has the 
art, in a very remarkable degree, of com- 
bining great piety with much enjoyment 
of the world.’’ He was a man of great 


personal courage, active, well formed, and 
a proficient in athletic exercises ; a most 
loyal subject, with a constant sense of his 
sacred - mixed up with a strong mili- 
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tary feeling. Thus on Waterloo day he 
always gave a dinner to the detachment 
of Guards on duty at the Asylum; and, 
as he said, not to neglect his duties as 
Chaplain, he added a dinner on Christ- 
mas day also. He liked to see the medal 
on the breasts of his serjeants, and his 
favourite chapel-serjeant, one of four who 
bore the pall at his funeral, was a Water- 
loo man. 

Though naturally of a warm temper, 
and somewhat indisposed to brook inter- 
ference with his proper concerns, and 
scrupulous to a fault in interfering with 
those of others, his love of peace was such 
that he lived above 43 years in uninter- 
rupted harmony with the various officers 
of the Asylum, and was regarded as the 
bond of peace amongst them. He was 
often wont to say how happy he had been 
in the officers with whom he had served, 
and, carefully as the temporal concerns of 
the institution were watched over by its 
successive heads, he said, ‘* he never felt 
that he had a commandant.” His own 
love of order contributed no doubt to this. 
‘¢ There is only one way,” he very often 
said, ‘‘ to live in peace; each must keep 
his own place, and the commandant be 
the decided head over all.’’ In every ar- 
rangement, even in his own department, 
it was always, ‘‘if the commandant pleases.” 
Even in the distribution of the sacrament- 
money, it was his custom to consult the 
commandant. 

Mr. Clark was very careful in his speech, 
and, when he could speak no good of his 
neighbour, he abstained from speaking 
evil. His charity was a frame of mind. 
His manner in society was ordinarily 
grave, but every now and then came forth 
a flow of sparkling wit. He was fond of 
versifying, and of composing little charades 
and jeu d’esprits for his children and in- 
timate friends, a talent which he inherited 
from his father. 

Though kind and open-handed to the 
poor in distress, and giving alms rather 
beyond his means, his most vivid sympa- 
thy was with happiness. He was always 
on the alert to increase the stock of human 
pleasure, taking a newspaper, or some 
little delicacy, perhaps a fowl, or fruit, or 
wine, to the old schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses and subordinates who had re- 
tired from the Asylum upon very scanty 
means. His intercourse with the poor 
was marked by great tenderness and deli- 
cacy. He treated them as equals, often 
visiting them not so much for their direct 
instruction or relief by alms, as to con- 
verse with them, and to shew sympathy 
with their joys and sorrows. 

Though very fond of speaking of his 
time as near, and of himself as an old 
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man, he always retained much of the vi- 
vacity of youth, and enjoyed being with 
the young. For this reason he declined 
the Chaplaincy of Chelsea Hospital, and 
to the last his affection for the children of 
the Asylum was a ruling feeling. Ina 
paper of directions concerning the place 
of his burial, he writes, “I desire to be 
buried where the Asylum children lie, and 
as much as possible in the very midst of 
them. I have lived amongst them, died 
amongst them, will be buried amongst 
them, and, please my blessed Saviour, will 
rise amongst them, to eternal glory. Let 
this be upon my grave-stone :—‘ Here, 
amongst the lambs of his flock, rest the 
remains of George Clark, M.A., [43] years 
Chaplain to the Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea. Died [21 January, 1848,] aged 
[70 years]. What is our hope, or joy, 
or crown of rejoicing? are not even ye, 
in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
at his coming ?’”’ 

He was a very modest and humble man, 
careful not to thrust himself forward. 
‘* Seeketh not her own,’’ was a quality of 
charity which he often quoted, and which 
long influenced his conduct, and latterly 
rather in excess. He was a manof much 
prayer. The spirit of God appeared to 
pervade all his thoughts and actions, and 
each blessing that he received seemed to 
be identified in his mind with its heavenly 
Giver. Death and Heaven were at all 
times in his contemplation, and latterly 
he thought of little else, and these themes 
were often upon his tongue. 

A short time before his death the Asylum 
was remodelled, and, though he retained 
the office of Chaplain, he ceased to reside. 
He did not long survive the separation 
from his little flock. He broke rapidly, 
and in ten months was laid in the place 
he had chosen for himself. His funeral 
was military, and was attended by all the 
inmates of the Asylum, officers and boys, 
besides many soldiers and pensioners. 
Although the officers with whom he was 
associated at the opening of the institu- 
tion for the most part lived through long 
terms of service, Mr. Clark survived them 
all, and at his death was by some years 
the oldest inhabitant of the place. 

In Mr. Clark the Government lost a 
zealous and diligent servant, the inmates 
of the Asylum a faithful Christian pastor, 
his friends a cheerful and profitable com- 
panion, his family an indulgent, self-de- 
nying, and God-fearing parent. 





James Kenprick, M.D. F.L.S. 
Nov.30. Athis residence, Warrington, 
Lancashire, aged 76, James Kendrick, 
M.D. F.L.S. the father of the medical 
profession in that town. He was born in 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIX. 


Warrington, as were also his father and 
grandfather, and had spent the whole of 
his long and useful life in his native place. 

He received his early education at Bur- 
tonwood, a village distant a few miles from 
Warrington, where is a small endowed 
grammar school, and from thence he pro- 
ceeded to the free grammar school in 
Warrington, then under the mastership 
of the Rev. Edward Owen, a man of the 
highest classical attainments, and the 
learned Annotator of a well-known edition 
of Juvenal and Persius, with which 
gentleman in after years he continued on 
terms of the closest friendship. On 
leaving school he was articled to Mr. 
Hankinson of Warrington, a practitioner 
in surgery of some note in his day, and 
with him he pas:ed the probationary course 
of the profession. He first commenced 
practice in Warrington as a surgeon, 
which he successfully continued many 
years, until maturer age induced him to 
seek the higher branch of medicine. 
During the early part of Dr. Kendrick’s 
career, he enjoyed peculiar advantages in 
the society into which he was thrown. 
He had the good fortune to become per- 
sonally acquainted with Howard the phi- 
lanthropist, who made Warrington his 
residence for several months in each year, 
during the latter portion of his life, for 
the purpose of superintending his various 
works which emanated from the press in 
that town, and he continued on terms of 
intimacy with bim until his death. The 
assistance rendered by Dr. Kendrick in 
illustrating the period of Howard’s life 
above referred to is acknowledged by his 
biographer Dr. Brown, in his memoirs of 
that great and good man. The celebrity 
of the Warrington press had made that 
town, moreover, the resort of many other 
literary personages about the time named. 
Roscoe, Pennant, Doctors Aikin, Enfield, 
Percival, Ferriar, and a host of other 
writers might be mentioned whose works 
were published towards the close of the 
last century at Warrington, and into whose 
society Dr. Kendrick was by that means 
introduced. Amid this atmosphere of 
learning and science his mind thus became 
imbued with a taste for literary pursuits, 
which continued to the close of life in its 
full vigour, and manifested itself at all 
times in the advancement of the means of 
intellectual improvement in his native 
town. Dr. Kendrick was on terms of 
cordial friendship and co-operation with 
the leading members of the medical body, 
and, although his position as a practitioner 
in a country town prevented his name 
attaining more than limited fame with the 
world at large, his reputation stood de- 
servedly high with bay heads of his pro- 
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fession. The late Dr. Holme of Man- 
chester was one of his earliest and warmest 
attachments, as were also Dr. Rutter and 
Mr. Park of Liverpool, and the eccentric 
but talented Abernethy. He saw these 
bright ornaments of the age pass one by 
one from life, surviving the last and dearest, 
Dr. Holme, so short a space that he was 
spared the knowledge of his death. En- 
dowed by nature with a remarkably robust 
constitution, he was able even on the day 
of his death to undertake his professional 
duties, and his anxious wish as often ex- 
pressed by him, ‘to die quietly at the close 
of a day’s work,” was literally fulfilled. 
He was devotedly attached to his profession, 
although, it is well known, it was not his 
original choice, and he attained in it an 
eminence honourable, as it was his just 
desert. At the outset of his career, Dr. 
Kendrick evinced an untiring application 
and perseverance in the duties of his 
calling, which soon brought him into 
notice, and speedily led to the establish- 
ment of an extended practice ; and, when 
in after years he made way for the more 
active energies of junior practitioners, his 
clear understanding, sound judgment, and 
profound medical knowledge ever inspired 
the greatest confidence in his skill. For 
the long period of half a century at least, 
he may be truly said to have possessed in 
an unexampled degree the confidence of 
those with whom he lived, and in liberal 
and humane practice he may be safely re- 
corded as having had indeed few equals. 
Conscientious in the extreme, his pro- 
fessional brethren bear testimony to the 
uniform integrity of his conduct, and 
throughout his long career no act of his it 
is believed incurred the slightest suspicion. 
Christian benevolence shone forth as a 
prevailing trait in Dr. Kendrick’s cha- 
racter, and as its fruits there exist many 
local charities and institutions which derive 
their origin and support from him. To 
the cause of literature and science, as has 
been already observed, he was ever foremost 
to lend a helping hand. In the year 1811 
he succeeded with a few others of con- 
genial taste in establishing the first literary 
and scientific institution in Warrington, 
of which he was chosen vice-president, 
and recently, in 1838, he joined in the 
formation of a society for promoting the 
study of natural history, of which he was 
president at the time of his death. He 
devoted himself at an early period to bo- 
tanical study, which he cultivated with 
ardour through life, and he attained to 
superior knowledge and skill in the science. 

As a companion Dr. Kendrick was at 
all times agreeable and instructive. Pos- 
sessing a well-stored mind, powerful 
memory, and of a remarkably accessible 
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and communicative disposition, his society 
could not be otherwise than attractive, and 
he has left a large circle of acquaintance, 
young as well as old, with whom his rich 
conversational humour and fund of anec- 
dotal wit will long remain in pleasing 
recollection, and by whom his loss in social 
life cannot but be much felt. 

On the day of Dr. Kendrick’s interment, 
which took place at the parish church on 
the sixth of December, every possible 
mark of respect, public as well as private, 
was shewn to his memory. The shops 
and other places of business along the 
streets through which the funeral passed 
were all closed, and his remains were 
followed to their resting place not only by 
the Corporation and other public autho- 
rities, but by all the principal inhabitants 
of Warrington and the neighbourhood, 
the members of the medical profession 
acting as pall-bearers. 

Dr. Kendrick was married and has left 
issue two sons, the elder of whom, James, 
is also a physician in Warrington, and 
several daughters. There is a clever 
portrait of the deceased gentleman in the 
possession of his family, of which a 
lithograph was published a few years back, 
and a copy of the portrait is about to be 
made for the purpose of remaining as a 
public memorial of him in the Warrington 
dispensary, which institution he was mainly 
instrumental in founding, and to which he 
was at all times a most valuable friend 
and supporter. 





Wiiram DatryMpP_e, Esa. 

Dec. 5. In London, aged 75, William 
Dalrymple, esq. of Norwich, formerly Sur- 
geon of the Norfolk and Norwich Hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Dalrymple was a native of Norwich, 
his father having removed thither from 
Dumfriesshire, where his family, which 
was not remotely connected with that of 
Lord Stair, had long been settled. He 
was born in 1772, and at an early age 
was sent to the grammar-school at Ayle- 
sham, in Norfolk, then under the tuition 
of Mr. North, and even thus early he 
evinced so decided an inclination for the 
profession he afterwards pursued, as to 
acquire for himself the soubriquet of ‘ the 
Docter.”’ 

From Aylsham he was removed to the 
free-school at Norwich, where he became 
a favourite pupil of its then head master, 
the celebrated Dr. Parr. Here he had 
for a school-fellow Dr. Maltby, the pre. 
sent Bishop of Durham, and each may be 
classed amongst those who loved their 
somewhat tyrannical master more than 
they feared him. With both, Dr. Parr 
kept up a friendly intercourse of visits to 
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the latest period of his life. It affords a 
strong proof of Mr. Dalrymple’s early ta- 
lents and his industry in cultivating them, 
that, although in accordance with the then 
eustom of requiring medical apprentice- 
ship to extend to seven years, he was 
obliged to leave school at the age of four- 
teen, he had yet attained such a proficiency 
in classical reading and so correct an ap- 
preciation of its beauties, that, amidst all 
the urgent and various occupations and 
anxieties of his succeeding life, he found 
the greatest relief to his toils in a recur- 
rence to his favourite authors. His taste 
was scholarlike as well as scientific ; his 
conversation imbued with classical allu- 
sion, and his felicity in quotation remark- 
able. 

Mr. Dalrymple was apprenticed in Lon- 
don to Messrs. Devaynes and Hingeston, 
the Court Apothecaries of that day, and 
his surgical studies were pursued at the 
then united hospitals of St. Thomas and 
Guy’s, under those eminent men, the elder 
Cline and Sir Astley Cooper. From the 
former, whose name and memory he vene- 
rated to his latest day, he received nume- 
rous marks of kindness; and with the 
latter he maintained an uninterrupted 
friendship throughout his distinguished 
life. On his return to Norwich in 1793, 
he opened a surgery in his father’s house. 
For some years his professional progress 
was slow; for he was no silent advocate 
of those principles of civil and religious 
polity, which were at the time we write of 
very generally considered inconsistent with 
loyalty and good citizenship, and exposed 
those who held them to suspicion and in- 
justice. 

In 1812, after having severely suffered 
from the neglect and opposition which his 
sauna principles had occasioned him, 

is merits were felt to be such—even by 
those who had most opposed him—that 
he was at length invited to become assist- 
ant surgeon of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital, and in December of that year 
he was unanimously elected to that office. 

In 1813 Mr. Dalrymple attracted the 
attention of the medical profession, by the 
successful performance of the then very 
rare operation of placing a ligature upon 
the common carotid artery. Mr. Cline, 
Sir Astley Cooper, and other eminent 
surgeons, came down to Norwich to see 
and examine the patient when she was 
convalescent. 

In 1814 he succeeded to the Surgeoncy 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, va- 
cated by the late Dr. Rigby. His career 
in this noble institution was marked not 
less by a devoted industry than by the 
highest anatomical science and surgical 
skill. In Lithotomy, the branch of sur- 


gery for which this hospital on account of 
its great proportion of stone-patients has 
been more particularly celebrated, Mr. 
Dalrymple’s average of success was higher 
than that of any other operator, and in 
other branches of his professional duty he 
was not less distinguished: his practice 
was eminently humane, patient, and deli- 
cate. His talents and acquirements were 
now acknowledged by the highest rewards 
which his native town could offer, and he 
was successively called on to fill almost 
every public office connected with his pro- 
fession which could be bestowed upon 
him. His private practice had also con- 
siderably increased, and on the death of 
his friend Mr. Martineau, in 1829, he was 
left without a competitor as a provincial 
surgeon. His temperament was suscep- 
tible, and he had an acute sense of his 
responsibilities, so that, although slow to 
spare himself whilst his health permitted, 
his duties were frequently performed with 
an overwhelming anxiety ; and the inces- 
sant call for exertion which his extended 
practice necessarily induced, told very sen- 
sibly on a constitution originally feeble, 
so that he was at different periods com- 
pelled to absent himself from his home 
and duties, in order to regain health and 
strength to perform them. A high gra- 
tification it must have been to him to wit- 
ness the interest taken in his behalf,and the 
cordial satisfaction evinced by his friends 
and patients when he returned to his 
labours. 

His powers at length gave way, and in 
his 61st year (1839), finding himself no 
longer equal to his hospital practice, he 
resigned his position there; receiving a 
cordialacknowledgment fromthe governors 
of ** the able, humane, and successful ex- 
ercise of his official duties,’’ and being 
honoured by a request to accept the ap- 
pointment of Honorary Consulting Sur- 
geon. 

From the commencement to the latest 
period of his practice, he was engaged in 
anatomical and pathological researches, 
the result of which was the formation of a 
very valuable collection of preparations. 
In 1844 he finally retired from profes- 
sional life, and with the most praiseworthy 
generosity presented the entire contents 
of his museum to the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Hospital. This noble gift was grate- 
fully acknowledged by the governors, and 
the following inscription was placed in the 
New Museum Room, which had been 
erected by public subscriptions to receive 
the collection :— 

“To Witt1amM DaLeymPLe, for many 
years one of the most distinguished sur- 


geons of the Norfolk and Norwich Hos.° 


pital, and still in his retirement connected 
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with it under the designation of Honorary 
Consulting Surgeon. This inscription is 
offered in grateful acknowledgement of the 
noble donation of his entire collection in 
Anatomy and Pathology, the result of his 
assiduity and research, during a long and 
brilliant professional career, which collec- 
tion is about to be placed in the spacious 
room recently erected for the purpose by 
the liberal subscription of the Governors 
and other friends of the Hospital; and 
further, to convey to succeeding genera- 
tions, that after the institution had so 
fully profited by his genius, skill, and 
experience, whilst performing the arduous 
and responsible duties of surgeon, he shed 
an enduring influence over its usefulness, 
by being the originator of the Museum of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital.’’ 

The museum thus founded has since 
received many additions, and is likely to 
be of high permanent value to the institu- 
tion to which it is attached. 

We have already alluded to Mr. Dal- 
rymple’s political opinions. His father 
was a zealous member of the Kirk of 
Scotland, and from him Mr. Dalrymple 
inherited that ardent love of civil and re- 
ligious liberty which he professed so stre- 
nuously in earlier life, and retained in full 
sincerity to the last. Such, indeed, was 
his undeviating integrity that it won or 
compelled the respect of his opponents, 
as is best evinced by the fact that he num- 
bered amongst his friends all his priuci- 
pal fellow-townsmen, and many of the 
leading men of his time without distinc- 
tion of party. Amongst these he will be 
long remembered, not merely as the lead- 
ing surgeon of his county, but as a high- 
minded gentleman, a delightful and in- 
structive companion, and a warm-hearted 
friend. His powers in conversation were 
of the highest order, evincing the nicest 
selection of language, and a most judicious 
application of the result of extensive read- 
ing. His wit was racy, and his taste dis- 
criminating and elegant. Scrupulous in 
honour himself, he venerated honourable 
and elevating principles, and ever spoke 
of them with enthusiasm. He abhorred 
whatever is degrading and base; and of 
such his satire was caustic and unsparing. 
As a teacher he was judicious and careful. 
In him his pupils also found a vigilant 
and friendly adviser, and the value and 
weight of his name has sensibly aided 
many in their subsequent professional pro- 
gress. ; / 

Mr. Dalrymple was married in July 
1799, to Miss Marianne Bertram, who, 
with six sons and three daughters, sur- 
vives him. His body was buried at High- 
gate Cemetery, on the 11th of December. 
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Witiram Crotcn, Mus. D. 

Dee. 29. At the residence of his son 
the Rev. W. R. Crotch, Master of the 
Grammar School, Taunton, aged 72, Wil- 
liam Crotch, esq. Mus. Doc., Professor of 
Music in the University of Oxford. 

Dr. Crotch was the son of Mr. Michael 
Crotch, a carpenter at Norwich, where he 
was born in 1775. His musical taste de- 
veloped itself in early childhood, and at- 
tracted so much notice that an account of 
this prodigy was written at the request of 
Sir John Pringle, the President of the Royal 
Society, by Dr. Burney, the author of the 
History of Music, and is printed inthe Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1779. Some 
interesting anecdotes are also extant from 
the pen of the Hon. Daines Barrington: 
who says, ‘‘I first heard little Crotch on 
the 10th of December, 1778, when he was 
nearly three years and a half old, and find 
that I made the following memorandum on 
returning home:—Plays God save the King 
and Minuet de la Cour almost throughout 
with chords ; reaches a sixth with his little 
finger ; cries no, when I purposely intro- 
duced a wrong note; delights in chords 
and running notes for the bass; plays for 
ten minutes extemporary passages, which 
have a tolerable connection with each 
other; seldom looks at the harpsichord, 
and yet generally hits the right intervals, 
though often distant from each other. His 
organ rather of a hard touch ; many of his 
passages hazarded and singular, some of 
which he executes by his knuckles, 
tumbling his hands over the keys. 

“ His father is an ingenious carpenter 
of Norwich, and had made an organ, on 
which he was capable of playing two or 
three easy tunes, and which had not been 
used for some time. When little Crotch 
was two years and three weeks old, he 
heard God save the King played on this 
instrument, after which he was excessively 
fractious, whilst they were putting him to 
bed: his mother then conceived that he 
wanted to get at the organ, and, placing 
him so as to command the keys, the boy 
immediately struck them, although she 
did not then distinguish that he played 
any particular tune. The next morning, 
however, there was no doubt but that he 
successfully attempted God save the King. 
After this the child’s musical fame spread 
quickly through the city of Norwich. 

‘* The accuracy of this child’s ear is 
such, that he not only pronounces imme- 
diately what note is struck, but in what 
key the music is composed. I was wit- 
ness of an extraordinary instance of his 
being able to name the note touched, at 
Dr. Burney’s, who has a piano-forte, with 
several keys, both in the bass and treble, 
beyond the scale in the common instru- 
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ments of the same sort. Upon any of 
these, very high or very low notes, being 
struck, he distinguished them as readily 
as the intermediate notes of the instru- 
ment.”” 

In the course of time Crotch became a 
very profound theorist, and at the age 
of 22 (just 50 years ago) he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Music in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, which conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of Music. In 1822, 
Dr. Crotch was appointed Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

He composed a vast number of pieces 
for the organ and piano-forte, and several 
very charming vocal pieces, among which 
was his fine ode for five voices, ‘‘ Mona on 
Snowdon calls.’? He also composed the 
oratorio of ‘* Palestine,’’ and several di- 
dactic works, among which were his ‘‘Ele- 
ments of Musical Composition and Tho- 
rough Bass,” 1812, three volumes of 
‘* Specimens of various styles of Music of 
all Nations,’”’ &c. 

The last time the worthy Doctor per- 
formed in public was during the royal fes- 
tival in Westniinster Abbey in 1834, when 
he presided at the organ on the third day. 
For some time past he resided at Taunton. 
Although his dissolution was not unex- 
pected, and he was fully prepared for 
it, yet it was awfully sudden, for it took 
place while surrounded by the family at 
dinner. 





Dr. Fer1x MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 

Nov. 3. At Leipsig, aged 38, Dr. Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the celebrated 
composer. 

Since the death of Sir Walter Scott the 
world of imaginative creation has received 
no such shock as in the decease of Dr. 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Before the poet- 
novelist died, however, his triumphant 
career had closed; whereas that of the 

oet-musician was far from having reached 
its zenith. It might reasonably have been 
hoped that his best days of energy and in- 
vention were to come; the more, since he 
occupied a position, justifying a free ex- 
ercise of his powers, almost unique in the 
annals of art. These contain, indeed, 
few records of a being at once so gifted,— 
so happy in all that makes life blessed,— 
so energetic in his calling—whose fame 
attended him so early. 

‘The boy,’’ wrote Goethe of young 
Mendelssohn, ‘‘ was born upon a lucky 
day.’’ His father was the son of the cele- 
brated philosopher, himself an enlightened 
and accomplished man—a merchant in 
opulent circumstances at Hamburgh, where 
Felix Mendelssohn was born on the 3rd 
Feb. 1809. His mother—a woman of 
great intellectual cultivation and graceful 


bearing —was accustomed to collect round 
her all that was most distinguished in 
Berlin. Thus the child had every advan- 
tage which parental pride, intelligent fore- 
sight, and tender affection could afford. 
Never can genius have been less forced in 
its culture ;-—as those who recollect the 


artless and eager pleasure which the full- - 


grown and famous man took to the last in 
simple things can attest. The extreme 
quickness of Felix, however, made all 
learning easy to him. He early became a 
good classical scholar; mastered most of 
the European languages ; and, as we-once 
heard him say, ‘‘ got into Music he hardly 
knew how.’’? But there lay his chiefest 
gift: and his father’s house was one in 
which all artists, among other celebrities, 
were welcomed. His mother, too, was 
able to give him his first musical lessons, 
increasing them bya minute daily. Durin; 
a sojourn in Paris he (with his sister) 
received professional instruction on the 
pianoforte from Madame Bigot, a lady of 
Alsatian origin, who had studied in Vienna ; 
to whose musical taste and understanding 
and personal kindness he always referred 
in affectionate and grateful terms. On 
returning to Berlin, Felix was placed under 
the tuition of Zelter, the friend of Goethe, 
for the science of music—and of Berger 
for the pianoforte. He was, also, for a 
short period, a pupil under Hummel. 
Under all he laboured well,—but under 
his pianoforte masters, he has assured us 
again and again, never hard. Besides 
great aptitude to acquire, Nature had 
given him a singular vivacity and willing- 
ness of finger, which made all the combi- 
nations of keyed instruments easy to him. 
His quickness of ear and memory was 
prodigious, his sense of time (another 
special gift, not equally granted to musi- 
cians) unimpeachable—all so many quali- 
fications for the distinction as Conductor 
to which he attained. He acquired, too, 
without trouble, that general knowledge 
of instruments which befits an orchestral 
composer—himself playing fairly on the 
violin; apparently seizing and arranging 
ideas as quickly as he learned manual 
processes, and unconsciously forming a 
style at an age when boys are mostly 
writing school-exercises. His Pianoforte 
Quartetts, published in 1824, and probably 
composed a year or two earlier, as dis- 
tinctly mark a way of their author’s own 
as his last ‘‘ Concerto’’ or the last issue 
of his ‘* Lieder ohne Warte.” 

The easy circumstances of his parents 
permitted him to travel through Germany, 
and to England. The latter was his first 
journey independent of tutelage. Here 
he first won honours as a composer, and 
made friendships only to be dissolved by 
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death. He. visited, shortly afterwards, 
France and Italy:—the sprightliness and 
sweetness of his manners (not unchequered 
in those early days by bursts of amusing 
petulance and self-assertion,) winning him 
friends and pleasures wherever he went. 

Previously to leaving Germany he had 
tried his hand at opera-writing in ‘‘ Ca- 
macho’s Wedding,’’ which was produced 
at Berlin—the small success of which is 
supposed to have contributed to that al- 
most perverse indifference to all tempta- 
tions to write again for the stage which 
he was trying to overcome at the time of 
his death. But it was not till he came to 
London that his musical vocation seemed 
assured. Our Philharmonic audience was 
the first to recognize the rare beauty and 
fantasy of his Overture to the ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.’’ It was in England, 
too, that the Overture to the ‘Isles of 
Fingal ’? was written—and other of his 
early works first published. 

About the year 1834 he accepted a 
music-directorship at Diisseldorf, accom- 
panied with some charge of the Opera 
conjointly with Herr Immermann. The 
last appointment, however, he early relin- 
quished. While he was resident at Diis- 
seldorf his Oratorio of ‘ St. Paul’’ was 
principally composed. It was produced 
there in the year 1836, according to the 
good fashion of the Lower-Rhine Musical 
Festivals, which makes a new work a 
necessary feature of every meeting. But 
Mendelssohn’s residence at Diisseldorf was 
not of long duration: since, in 1837,— 
shortly after his marriage with a young 
lady of Frankfort,—he took up his abode 
at Leipsig as Director of the Concerts. 
He was invested with the degree of Doctor 
by the University of that town. There 
his happiest days were spent, and the 
largest part of his works written. His 
energy, research and superintendence re- 
vived the musical life of Leipsig, and it 
once again became the capital of instru- 
mental music and artistic life in Germany. 
Dr. Mendelssohn was again and again 
given to understand that Royal favour 
waited for him, ere he could decide even 
to try how far a court appointment at 
Berlin would suit his independence: and 
after some months of experiment, he ob- 
tained leave to reside without court pre- 
cincts—and returned again to pitch his 
tent in friendly Leipsig. There he resided 
till his death, with occasional and increas- 
ing absences, rendered inevitable by the 
ealls made upon him from every quarter : 
for not merely his music was wanted, 
but his presence as a Conductor; the 
inspiriting influence of which is fresh in 
every one’s memory. 

The triumphant reception which he met 


with in London last spring, and the mag- 
nificent productions which were then heard 
under the directing influence of his genius, 
will never be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessedthem. His ‘‘ Elijah ’’ was first pro- 
duced by its author at the Birmingham 
festival, and inthe English tongue. Never 
had he appeared to be more full of life, 
energy, and creative power. But upon 
his return to Germany in the beginning of 
May, these brilliant recollections were 
damped by the death of a favourite sister 
(the wife of an artist named Haensel). 
Dr. Mendelssohn retired to Interlachen, 
in Switzerland, for the summer months, 
where, although he had shaken off the 
fatigues of the London season, this family 
affliction seemed to have given him some 
foreboding of his own impending fate. 
He returned to his duties at Leipsig; but 
very few weeks elapsed before his labours 
were terminated for ever. 

To enumerate the produce of Dr. Men- 
delssohn’s brief and bright career leads us 
into almost every province of musical com- 
position—Opera alone excepted. A com- 
plete catalogue is, of course, beyond our 
limits ; but we must advert to its principal 
features. The stores of orchestral music 
were enriched by him with three grand 
Symphonies (the last, in a minor, it has 
been said, owing its origin to reminiscences 
of the same Highland journey as gave birth 
to the ‘‘ Isles of Fingal ” overture); four 
grand romantic Concert Overtures, besides 
two or three less important ones; several 
pianoforte concert pieces ; and the incom- 
parable violin ‘‘ Concerto.’”? With these 
may be mentioned the ‘‘ Cantata’? on 
Gocthe’s “ First Walpurgis Night,’’ with 
its descriptive prelude; and one or two 
**Scenas’’ for solo voices. In sacred 
music, we owe to him two Oratorios, the 
**St. Paul,’’ and the ‘‘ Elijah;’’ several 
Psalms; the ‘‘ Lobgesang,” (or Hymn of 
Praise,) with its symphonic preface; and 
the Catholic compositions, “‘ Lauda Sion,” 
written for last year’s solemnity at Liége ; 
the Hymns for the nuns of the Convent of 
Trinita di Monti, Rome, and an ‘* Ave 
Maria,’’—to say nothing of occasional 
Lutheran service-music produced for Ber- 
lin, and some for England. The amount 
of his concerted vocal music and single 
songs is extensive. Only a few of the 
latter are, as yet, well known in this 
country: some of the last and loveliest, 
hitherto unpublished, were written for 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind. Among Dr. Men- 
delssohn’s chamber-music may be specified 
an Ottett, two Quintetts (one in the press), 
eight Quartetts (including two in course 
of publication) ; for stringed instruments, 
three pianoforte Quartetts, two Trios, and 
three Duett ‘‘ Sonatas;’’ for Pianoferte 
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solo, Preludes and Fugues, “ Rondos,” 
Studies, characteristic pieces and “ Lieder 
ohne Wérte,’’—a form of composition en- 
tirely created by Dr. Mendelssohn, as 
different from the “ Romances’’ of the 
Steibelts and Fields as from the operatic 

transcripts of the Liszts and Thalbergs ; 
for the Organ, six ‘‘ Sonatas ’’ recently 
published. 

We have still to mention Dr. Mendels- 
sohn’s theatrical music, produced for the 
court of Prussia,—his exquisite settings 
and “ entr’actes” completing the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” his noble cho- 
ruses to ‘‘ Antigone,’’ his music to the 
‘* Gdipus,’”” and choruses to Racine’s 
‘* Athalie,” written to the French text; 
the two last unpublished. No common 
versatility and dramatic power, it must 
be insisted, were required to grasp subjects 
so widely different as the pompous hymns 
of the old Greek dramatist and the revel 
of the faéry court conjured up by Shaks- 
peare. Of the last poet the Master was a 
diligent student; and was used to speak 
of many among the Plays which could be 
arranged in the operatic form as tasks he 
one day might attempt—‘‘ when,” he would 
say, he ‘* could write better.” Meanwhile, 
there remains, we believe, one complete 
act of the ‘“‘Loreley”—an opera which 
was to be produced at Berlin, written in 
Switzerland this autumn on the text of 
Herr Geibel,—with the well-known legend 
for its subject. It was a favourite dream 
with the composer permanently to estab- 
lish himself in some nook on the banks of 
the Rhine, ‘‘ in Germany, but near Eng- 
land;”’ and his last inspirations will be 
now listened for with peculiar interest, as 
having the sadness and significance of a 
farewell to the river and the land he loved 
so dearly ! 

Lastly, the sketch of Dr. Mendelssohn 
as the greatest of modern musicians would 
be incomplete were we not to speak of 
him as a performer. He might on the 
strength of his executive powers alone 
have challenged Europe. His mechanical 
facility on the pianoforte was prodigious, 
~—his expression true and deep, without a 
tinge of grimace or caricature,—his style 
was unapproached for grace, and animated 
by that vivacity which also gave such a 
charm to his demeanour,—his readiness, 
science, and humour in extemporizing were 
unsurpassed. He preferred, however, the 
organ to the pianoforte; since on that 
nobler instrument his ideas, always cast 
in large and orchestral proportions, am- 
= by every resource of consummate 
earning and experience, could be most 
thoroughly expressed by his vigorous hand. 
His memory was prodigious, and his fancy 
inexhaustible. 


Thus much with regard to the artist. 
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Of the man, it is difficult for those who 
knew him to speak in terms which shall 
not seem exaggerated. To such as have 
been used to distrust or make excuses for 
genius, as a fever necessarily destructive 
of sound principles and healthy domestic 
affections,—to those who maintain that a 
life of exhibition, fame, and adulation 
must be incompatible with the simplest 
tastes and the freshest enjoyments,—Dr. 
Mendelssohn may be pointed out as an 
instance falsifying all their accusations or 
self-apologies. He was an affectionate 
son and brother; an exemplary and de- 
voted husband; a wise and indulgent 
father. He remained faithful to old friends, 
with a constancy rare even among those 
who are less brilliantly tempted to fickle- 
ness. His wit was as ready, his spirit as 
playful, as his sense was sound. While 
never was musician more keenly alive to 
the honour and beauty of his own art, few 
men have possessed tastes and sympathies 
embracing so wide a circle of pursuits and 
objects. He drew from Nature with great 
fidelity: he kept close pace with the 
questions of the day and its literature 
solid or ephemeral. Let it never be for- 
gotten that he was intensely and affection- 
ately German; regarding his country and 
its prospects with an interest impossible 
to counterfeit or conceal, and anxious to 
employ his art as an instrument of peace, 
brotherly love, and progress. 

Deeply marked, however, as was his 
nationality, it was neither morbid nor 
narrowing in its influences. We have 
never known a foreigner more honest in 
his love for, more discriminating in his 
appreciation of, England. He relished 
our humour, he loved our poetry, he in- 
terested himself in our politics; and how 
heartily and charmingly he gave himself 
up to all that was best and sincerest in 
our society, his sorrowing friends have a 
thousand reasons to remember. Toclose, 
not complete, this personal sketch, we 
need hardly remind our readers that 
Nature had gifted her favourite with one 
of the brightest and most expressive coun- 
tenances ever bestowed on genius. Those 
who have seen its expression at once 
brighten and deepen as he sat “ making 
music,’’ (his own phrase,) or watched its 
wonderful play in society, will bear us out 
in saying that the best portrait extant is 
meagre and pedantic as a likeness.* 

His remains were conveyed to Berlin, 
in order that they might be interred near 
those of his sister, in the old church of 
the Holy Trinity, where a funeral sermon 
was preached by M. Berduscheck, and 





* For this memoir and character of 
Mendelssohn we are indebted to the athe. 
neum. 
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solemn musical services accompanied the 
affecting ceremony. 

A deputation from the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, which holds its meetings at Exeter 
Hall, bas had the honour of an interview 
with his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
to submit a proposal for erecting a public 
memorial to the memory of the late Dr. 
Mendelssohn. The Queen and his Royal 
Highness were pleased to approve of the 
object, and to subscribe £50 in its aid. 


MapaME ALBERTAZZI. 

Sept. 25. At her residence in St. 
John’s Wood, aged 34, of a rapid con- 
sumption, Madame Albertazzi. 

Albertazzi was a native of London, and 
her maiden name was Emma Howson, the 
daughter of Mr. Francis Howson, a teacher 
of music. Having manifested a disposition 
for singing, her father put her, in 1827, 
with Signor A. Costa as his articled pupil. 
She improved rapidly, and in 1827 M. 
Costa took her to live in his house, that 
he might superintend and perfect her in- 
struction. In May 128 she made her 
first appearance in public at the concert of 
Mme. Cittadini, at the Argyle Rooms, and 
then gave every promise of future ex- 
cellence. In June 1829 she again sang at 
the King’s Theatre, at the concert of 
Signor Grazziani, and with increased suc- 
cess. In the same year she became ac- 
quainted with Signor Albertazzi, a teacher 
of the Italian language, who was also a 
pupil of Signor Costa ; and in Nov. 1829 
she left Signor Costa’s house to be mar- 
ried to Signor Albertazzi; she was then 
only sixteen years and a half old. In 
August 1830 she and Signor Albertazzi 
went to Brighton, where she was well re- 
ceived in concerts, and gave one herself. 
In 1831 she returned to London, and gave 
a concert on the 8th of June, at Mr. Ro- 
landi’s, in Berners-street. She and Sig- 
nor Albertazzi left London immediately 
after, and in 1832 she appeared at Milan ; 
from thence she went to Madrid; and her 
fame still increasing, she had an engage- 
ment for Paris. She there pleased highly 
in the Cenerentola. From thence she 
went to Turin, where she performed with 
success. In 1836 she again returned to 
Paris, and increased her reputation. 

Albertazzi made a very successful debut 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in Cenerentola, 
April 19, 1837. After that she sang at the 
Ancient and Philharmonic Concerts, and 
in 1840 she appeared at Drury Lane in 
the opera of La Gazza Ladra, and was 
eminently successful. She was also en- 
gaged at the Princess’s Theatre, but her 
voice was then failing fast. 

Her voice comprised the three distinct 
limits usually found in the contr’alto, 
——— and soprano, The least 
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agreeable was the middle part. The pearly 
notes in the upper part of her voice were 
of exquisite quality, and the facility with 
which she pounced on them at the extre- 
mity of her compass was delightfully gra- 
tifying. Her temperament was not indi- 
cativeof that sensibility more common tothe 
inhabitants of /a bella Italia; nevertheless, 
the justness of her intonation, the quality 
and flexibility of her extensive voice, added 
to her good taste, were more than an ac- 
ceptable substitute for the rant and exag- 
geration of many singers who possess more 
anima and less voice. 


Tuomas Joptin, Ese. 

April 12, 1847. At Béhmischdorf, in 
Austrian Silesia, Thomas Joplin, esq. well 
known for his introduction of joint-stock 
banking into England. 

Mr. Joplin was a native of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where, in Feb. 1822, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet calling upon the inhabit- 
ants of that and the neighbouring towns 
to form a joint-stock bank, with half a 
million of capital, and take steps to obtain 
an alteration of the Bank of England’s 
charter. The title of this publication, 
which was the first in which the ‘nature of 
the Scotch system of banking was properly 
explained (with the exception of an inci- 
dental passage in Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, published fifty years before), is ‘* An 
Essay on the general principles and pre- 
sent practice of Banking in England and 
Scotland; with observations upon the 
justice and policy of an immediate alter- 
ation in the Charter of the Bank of Eng. 
land, and the measures to be pursued in 
order to effect it.’’ This work was the 
occasion of a public meeting in the county 
of Durham, at which Lord Barrington 
presided, and a Joint Stock Bank was pro- 
jected ; and the subject was also under the 
consideration of some highly respectable 
parties at Liverpool, when it was taken 
up by the ministry of the day, but aban. 
doned before the opposition of the Bank 
directors. Though quoted in silence by 
Lord Londonderry, Mr. Huskisson de- 
clared it was one of the best practical 
essays he had ever read; and two years 
afterwards it was noticed in the Quarterly 
Review. 

In 1823 Mr. Joplin produced a second 
work, entitled ‘‘ Outlines of a System of 
Political Economy, written with a view to 
prove that the cause of the present Agri- 
cultural Distress is entirely artificial, 
and to suggest a plan, &c. With an 
Essay on the principles of Banking.’ 
This performance, though not successful 
as a book, was the means of making him 
known to Sir Henry Parnell, Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge, Mr. Attwood, and other in- 
fiuential men, 
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In 1824 he at length saw the partial 
fulfilment of his favourite plan, in the for- 
mation of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, 
which was established in London, to carry 
on the business of banking in the pro- 
vincial parts of Ireland, in which there 
was a great want of banks, and which, by 
the operation of the charter of the Bank 
of Ireland in 1821, were open to the ope- 
rations of such companies, though no steps 
‘had as yet been taken to form any. 

During the panic of 1825 Mr. Joplin 
exerted himself to check it by daily articles 
in the Courier, for which he afterwards 
claimed a great share in producing that 
effect. The alterations shortly after made 
by government permitted the establish- 
ment of joint-stock banks sixty-five miles 
from London, a circumstance which in- 
duced Mr. Joplin to quit the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland, in order to advance the 
further adoption of his favourite system. 
This step was not advantageous to him- 
self, for his subsequent labours were for 
many years personally unproductive. 

After leaving the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland, he established the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England, of which he be- 
came Managing Director ; but in conse- 
quence of a disagreement with the other 
Directors his connection with that Com- 
pany soon ceased. 

He continued to present his views to the 
public as an author, and the following are 
the titles of his subsequent works :— 

‘«A Circular to the Directors and Ma- 
nagers of the Joint Stock Banks, con- 
taining a brief explanation of the advan- 
tages that would result from the Govern- 
ment’s adopting the circulation of all the 
Banks of Issue.’’ Of this there were at 
least three editions. 

‘* Views on the subjects of Corn and 
Currency. 1826.’ 8vo. 

‘* An Analysis and History of the Cur- 
rency Question ; with an account of the 
origin and growth of Joint Stock Banking 
in England: comprised in a brief memoir 
of the author’s connexion with those 
subjects. 1832.’’ 8vo. 

‘* An Examination of the Report of the 
Joint Stock Bank Committee. 1836.’’ 
Bvo. 

‘“*An Essay on the condition of the 
National Provincial Bank of England, 
with a view to its improvement. 1843.” 
8vo. r 

‘¢ An Examination of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Currency Bill of 1844 ; in a Letter to the 
Bankers of the United Kingdom. 1844.’ 
8vo. 

‘* Currency Reform ; improvement not 
depreciation. 1844.’ 8vo. 

Mr. Joplin had gone to Graefenberg 
to try the effect of the celebrated water. 

Gant. Mac. Vor. XXIX. 


OsituaRy.—W. R. Browne, Esq. 
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cure, but had for some months before his 
death relinquished it. 


W. R. Browne, Ese. 

Dec.13. At Torquay, aged 60, William 
Ruddle Browne, Esq. of Chiselden, Wilt- 
shire. 

Mr. Browne was a native of Chiselden, 
where he was born on the 10th of April, 
1787, being the eldest of eight children, 
in giving birth to the last of whom his 
mother died, when he was in his tenth 
year. His parent possessed an extensive 
farm, which consisted partly of rich pasture 
lard, in the White-Horse Vale, and partly 
of the downs. 

After having been early sent to a ““dame’s 
school ”’ in the village, he removed succes- 
sively to schools at Aldbourne, Lambourne, 
aud Reading. At the age of fifteen he 
was taken home to assist his father, and 
in 1812 he joined a volunteer corps, 
which was afterwards changed to the 
second battalion of ‘* Wilts local militia.’’ 
In the latter he was made Lieutenant, 
and commanded the company for four 
years. In 1813 he commenced farmer 
on the manor farm of Broad-Hinton, 
near his native home, and in March 1822 
he married Mary, daughter of Algernon 
and Elizabeth Brown, of that place, by 
whom he had one child, who died an 
infant, and his wife died in her second 
confinement, in March 1832. These ca- 
lamities induced him to give up his farm, 
and he engaged to act as land agent and 
steward to General Popham of Lituecot 
Park, and to John Pearce, Esq. M.P. of 
Chilton-House, residing at the mausion of 
the latter; but desirous of visiting the 
continent, and seeing more of the world, 
he left his two patrons in 1839, and pro- 
ceeded to Paris, where he spent the winter. 
He then crossed the Pyrenees into Spain, 
and visited St. Sebastian and other places 

ain that kingdom. 

On returning home in 1840 Mr. Browne 
took possession of a new house which he 
built for himself at Chiselden, uniting 
with his only brother, John, and his wife, 
in its occupancy. It does not appear that 
he afterwards took any active part in the 
farming business, as he generally spent 
the winter months in London, where he 
joined and zealously co-operated in pro- 
moting the success and advantages of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, the Wiltshire 
Society, the Wiltshire Topographical So- 
ciety, the Farmers’ Club, the Protection 
Society, and other similar associations, in 
the councils of which he was an active and 
zealous member. Having retired on his 
own property, he had leisure to devote 
time and attention not only ,to improve 
the morals and anaes” ¢ the rustic 
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population immediately around him, but 
to much parochial and county business. 
Partial to antiquarian studies, he often 
amused himself and treated his friends in 
exploring the numerous tumuli, castrame- 
tations, and other earthworks which abound 
on the open downs in the vicinity of his 
native place, and more particularly the 
castles of Lullington, Uffington, and Bar- 
bury, and the mysterious celtic monuments 
of Wayland-Smith ani Avebury, also the 
ancient British Ridge-way which traverses 
from west to east the summits of the hills. 

In November 1840 he married a second 
wife, Anne Nicolson, by whom he has left 
two daughters and one son, the last of 
whom was born March 22nd 1846. 

Much afflicted with the gout, he occa- 
sionally suffered from severe paroxysms of 
that disease, whence he found it necessary 
to observe strict discipline in all his meals. 
His last fatal disease was bronchitis, which 
attacked him in London in October last ; 
he then removed home, and afterwards to 
Torquay, where he died after nearly a 
month’s residence, and where his body 
was interred. 


ProFEessorR Finn MAGNUSEN. 

Dec. 24. At Copenhagen, aged 64, 
Finn Magnusen, Professor of Northern 
Literature in that university, Keeper of 
the State Archives, Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, a 
Knight of the order of the Dannebrog, 
and of St. Anne of Russia. 

This distinguished philologist was born 
at Scalholt, in Iceland, and was sent at 
an early age to the university of Copen- 
hagen, where he completed his education. 
Having turned his attention for a time to 
the study of the law, he returned to Ice- 
land on his father’s death, in 1800, and 
was appointed an advocate in the Supreme 
Court at Rejkjavik, the capital. In this 


position he remained with little interrup-, 


tion till the year 1812, when he left Ice- 
land and established himself permanently 
in Copenhagen, in order that he might 
devote himself exclusively to literature and 
science. His profound learning, and rare 
powers of imparting that learning to those 
who listened to him, coupled with his 
amiable manners, soon secured for him the 
friendship of the most distinguished men, 
and his late Majesty King Frederick VI., 
as well as his present Majesty King Christ- 
ian, were pleased to bestow on him espe- 
cial marks of their favour. In 1815 he 
was made Professor of Northern Litera- 
ture in the university of Copenhagen, and 
in 1829 Keeper of the State Archives. 
He was ever foremost in advancing the 
eause of Icelandic literature, and took an 
active part in founding the Icelandic Lite- 
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rary Society, of which he was successively 
Secretary, Vice-President, and President ; 
and on the foundation of the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, of which the 
Crown Prince of Denmark (now King) 
was President, Professor Magnusen was 
elected Vice-President, an office which he 
filled with honour till the day of his death. 

Of his numerous works the greatest is, 
‘The Theory of the Edda and its Origin ;” 
in which the rise and progress of the old 
Northern beliefs asto the relations of Gods 
and men, the Cosmogony of the North, in 
a word, are traced to their origin in the 
East, while at the same time those beliefs 
are compared with, and illustrated by, the 
Cosmogonies of the Indians, Persians, 
and Greeks, and other peoples. He was 
also one of the editors of the second and 
third volumes of the great edition of 
*¢ Soemund’s Edda,’’ and, if we mistake 
not, sole compiler of the voluminous my- 
thological lexicon which forms by far the 
greatest portion of the third volume. In 
his work entitled ‘* Runamo og Runerne,” 
he was the first to throw light on the pa- 
leography of the North, and to propound 
rational ideas on the Runic system of 
writing. Besides these great works, he 
took an active part in preparing the various 
editicns of early Icelandic works which 
have been brought out with equal taste 
and criticism by the Arnamagnzan Trus- 
tees, by the Icelandic Literary Society, 
and by the Society of Northern Antiqua- 
ries ; and in the Transactions of those so- 
cieties numberless articles are to be met 
with by his hand, almost up to the period 
of his death, all testifying that he retained 
to the last his love for that science to which 
he had devoted his life, and for his native 
island, which has preserved uncorrupted 
during so many centuries a language the 
early literature of which surpasses both in 
beauty and abundance that of any Euro- 
pean people. 

Professor Finn Magnusen, during a visit 
to England some years back, became ac- 
quainted with many to whom his memory 
is still dear. 


M. Broneniart. 

Lately. Aged77, M. Alexandre Brong- 
niart, a Foreign Member of the Royal 
Society of London. 

‘“ He was the son of a distinguished archi- 
tect, and was born at Paris in the year 
1770. In early youth he 4erived his love 
of science, not only from his father, but 
also from his father’s friends, Franklin, 
Lavoisier, and other eminent men of the 
day. He received his earliest lessons in 
science at the Ecole des Mines, and after- 
wards at the Ecole de Médicine. At the 
age of twenty he came to England, and 
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visited the mines of Derbyshire. On his 
return to his own country, he published a 
memoir on enamelling, which induced M. 
Berthollet, several years later, to recom- 
mend his appointment to the office of 
Director of the manufactory of Sévres. 
At the time of the French Revolution, he 
had the misfortune to be suspected of the 
offence of favouring the escape of M. 
Broussonet, and was thrown into prison. 
More fortunate, however, than so many 
others who were arrested in that terrible 
time, he escaped with his life, and, after 
his release, returned to Paris and became 
a Mining Engineer. He subsequently was 
appointed Professor of Natural History at 
the Ecole Centrale des Quatre Nations; 
and in the year 1800, commenced his 
superintendence of the manufactory of 
porcelain at Sévres, an office filled by him 
for the long period of nearly half a century. 

‘In 1807 appeared M. Brongniart’s 
‘Traité Elémentaire de Minéralogie,’ a 
work of great importance and merit. 
Zoology also attracted his attention and 
profited by his labours, and a community 
of pursuit brought him into close relation 
with the illustrious Cuvier. 

‘In the year 1808 he revisited this 
country and studied its fresh-water forma- 
tions, a study of great importance with 


reference to a work published by him, in 
conjunction with M. Cuvier, after his 
return to France, on the Geology of the 
Environs of Paris. 

** In consequence of the great service he 
had rendered to science, he was elected a 
member of the French Academy in the 


year 1815. Two years later, he visited 
Switzerland, the Alps, and Italy, where 
he extended his geological fame by fresh 
observations ; and in 1822 he published 
the second and enlarged edition of his 
Geology of the neighbourhood of the 
capital of France. 

“In 1824, he made a journey to Norway 
and Sweden, and in the course of it studied 
the more early fossiliferous deposits, and 
brought together the materials for a me- 
moir on erratic blocks. 

“ Other geological questions occupied his 
thoughts, and among them were the in- 
teresting pheenomena of volcanos, and es- 
pecially of Vesuvius. 

‘* Such is a brief account of the scientific 
career of this zealous and active philoso- 
pher, as exhibited in the touching address 
delivered after his death by his friend M. 
Elie de Beaumont. Science was not how- 
ever his only, or perhaps his principal 
occupation, though it might be supposed 
that he had little leisure for any other. 
On the contrary, he diligently discharged 
for forty-seven years the duties of the 
director of a great national manufactory, 
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and during the later years of his life, he 
published two important works on the 
potter’s art; an art which, dating from 
very early periods of human existence, so 
eminently unites the beautiful with the 
useful; an art assuming a very different 
appearance at Nola or Pekin, at Firenze 
or Dresden; an art which seems to mark 
out the kind as well as degree of civilisa- 
tion of the different nations in which it 
has flourished or declined. 

“We should be mistaken again were we 
to imagine that natural science on the one 
hand and the care of the establishment of 
Sévres on the other, absorbed the whole 
thoughts and time of M. Brogniart. He 
took an active part in the affairs of the 
Institute, a zealous share in the advance- 
ment of knowledge by scientific associa+ 
tion, and a lively interest in the pursuits 
of other inquirers after truth. He was, 
says M. de Beaumont, ‘non seulement 
le savant éminent, l’esprit supérieur, mais 
encore |l’homme aimable, l'homme ex- 
cellent, ’honnéte homme, homme pro- 
fondemont dévoué aux plus noble de- 
voirs.” 

‘* He has left behind him a son, inherit- 
ing his love for science and devotion to its 
cause.’”’—(Anniversary Address of the 
President of the Royal Society.) 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Jan. 7. Phebe, wife of Charles Hill 
Pearson, esq. Gray’s-inn-sq. 

Jan. 8. At York-terr. Regent’s Park, 
aged G0, Margaret, wife of J. Young, esq. 

In Huntley-st. Bedford-sq. Georgina 
Ellen Case, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
George A. Case, of Shrewsbury, 

Jan. 10. Suddealy, aged 52, Edward 
Harrison, esq. of Berkeley-st. Berkeley- 
sq. and Bedford-row. 

At St. Paul’s-terr. Islington, aged 83, 
William Lorimer, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Stanley House, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, aged 56, Mary, wife of 
James Forty, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 66, Frances, relict 
of John Greaves, esq. Mincing-lane. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, W. 
A. Baiss, Esq., Camberwell, aged 57, 
Grace, wife of Thomas Turner, esq, of 
Wingham, Kent. 

Jan. 12. Aged 82, John Green, esq. 
of Southampton-row, goon # 

At Dalston, aged 79, Mowld Robinson, 
esq. formerly of Beverley. 

In Hamilton-terr. St. John’s Wood, 
Maryanne, wife of Patrick Gordon, esq. 
of Symond’s-inn. 

In Upper Charlotte-st. Fitztoy-sq. aged 
53, Susanna, reliet of Samuel Copping, 
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esq. solicitor, of Great Surrey-st. Black- 
friars, and formerly of Harleston, Norf. 
At King’s-road, Chelsea, aged 34, Mr. 


Joseph William Brett, son of the Rev. | 


Joseph Brett, a clergyman of the Church 
of England. The deceased was one of the 
unsuccessful artists who competed for the 
prizes offered for cartoons to embellish 
the new Houses of Parliament. The in- 
cident he took for the subject of his pic- 
ture was ‘‘ King Richard forgiving the 
soldier who shot him.’”’ He was found 
dead with his throat cut, supposed by his 
own act: but there was not sufficient 
evidence before the jury to show the state 
of his mind at the time. 

Jan. 13. In Gracechurch-st. Mr. Sa- 
muel Watson, of the firm of Coutts and 
Watson. 

At Pentonville, aged 64, George Frede- 
rick Remy, esq. formerly of Great St. 
Helen’s, merchant. 

At Islington, aged 77, George Powell, 
esq. 

Susan-Anglin, wife of John Allen 
Adamthwaite, esq. of Peckham-rye. 

At Muswell-hill, aged 48, Abraham 
Hartley, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Brompton, Charles Jop- 
ling, esq. in the Civil Department of the 
Adjutant General’s office. 

Aged 23. Thomas, third surviving son 
of James King, esq. of Tavistock-place. 

Jan. 15. At 74, Upper Seymour-st. 
Euston-sq. Mr. Boxall, formerly a sur- 
geon, at the corner of Melton-st. Euston- 
sq. Having been for some time in a de- 
sponding state of mind, he destroyed him- 
self by cutting his throat with a razor. 
He was the son of a builder at Brighton. 

At Peckham, aged 59, Lieut. Thomas 
Johnson Irvine, R.N. (1813). He was 
the inventor of a waterproof and air-tight 
trunk, available as a life-buoy, and was 
midshipman of the Superb, at San Do- 
mingo in 1806, at Copenhagen 1807, in 
the Walcheren expedition, and com- 
manded a gun-boat at the siege of Cadiz 
in 1911. 

At Hackney, aged 68, Susanna, wife of 
J. F. Wrench, esq. and dau. of the late 
Peter Elwin, esq. of Booton-hall, Norf. 

In Cadogan-p!. Elizabeth, wife of Lt.- 
Col. Verner, dau. of Sir Edward May, 
Bart. and only sister of the dowager Mar- 
chioness of Donegal. 

At Guildford-st. Russell-sq. aged 58, 
Euphemia, wife of Thomas Fowlis, esq. 

Jan. 16. At her house in Montague- 
p!. Bryanstone-sq. aged 87, Elizabeth, 
relict of William Wheeler, esq. formerly 
an apothecary in Ludgate-street; and 
mother of Henry James Wheeler, Proctor, 
of Hyde Park Gardens. 

Jan. 17. In Eaton-sq. aged 22, the 
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Lady Augusta Emily Julia Fielding, se- 
cond dau. of the Earl of Denbigh. Her 
body was interred at Monk’s Kirby, in 
Yorkshire, on the 21st. She had lived 
** not to herself,’’ and was endeared to his 
lordship’s tenantry of all classes by a 
thousand acts of thoughtful kindness. 

At Highgate, aged 85, the relict of Pa- 
trick Hunter, esq. of Guildford-st. 

In Upper Seymour-st. in his 5th yéar, 
Henry-Maddison-Combe, the only child 
of Sir Robert Horsford, Attorney-general 
of Antigua. 

Jan. 18. At Stoke Newington, aged 
29, Ambrose, youngest son of the late 
Townsend Compton, and grandson of the 
late Pim Nevins, of Larchfield, Yorkshire. 

At Herne Hill, aged 61, Sarah Frances, 
widow of William Devas, esq. 

At Clapham- pk. aged 67, John Brown, 
esq. formerly of H. M. Customs, Dover. 

At the residence of her uncle, Colonel 
Skardon, Notting-hill, aged 21, Maria, 
third dau. of the late Capt. Henry Hay- 
man, 13th Light Drag. 

Jan. 19. In Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
aged 78, Mrs. Williams. 

In South Audley-st. Henry Hake Se- 
ward, esq. 

Jan. 20. At Kensington, Susannah, 
wife of John E. Davies, esq. 

Jan. 21. Frances, wife of Samuel Up- 
john, esq. of Kensington. 

Jan. 22. At Gloucester House, Port- 
man-sq. Anne, relict of Major Maxwell. 

In Sloane-st. aged 39, William Edward 
Maxwell, esq. of Gray’s Inn-sq. 

Mary, wife of the Rev. H. W. C. 
Hyde, of Grove-lane, Camberwell. 

Jan. 23. In Oxford-st. aged 47, Lou- 
isa, wife of W. Fitchew, esq. 

At the residence of Edwin Gower, esq. 
Hanover-terr. Regent’s-park, Elizabeth, 
widow of Dr. Young, of Devonshire-pl. 

In Bryanstone-sq. aged 73, H. Way- 
mouth, esq. 

Jan. 24. In Osnaburgh-st. Regent's- 
park, aged 91, Jessy-Stuart, widow of 
James Robertson, esq. 

Jan, 25. In Ampthill-sq. aged 91, 
Martha, widow of Michael Lascelles, esq. 
of Marsh-gate, Richmond, Surrey. 

At Chelsea, Elizabeth, relict of Henry 
Harris, esq. 

Jan. 26. Aged 41, Thomas Flower, 
esq. third son of the late William Flower, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. 

In Tonbridge-pl. Euston-sq. aged 59, 
E. C. Eddrup, esq. 

In Wharton-st. Lloyd-sq. the wife of 
Robert Annesley QOgiivie, esq. 

Jan. 27. In Cleveland-row, Saint 
James’s, Dorothea, wife of John Hughes, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
law, and dau. of the late Richard Hughes 
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Lloyd, esq. of Gwerdas, co. Merioneth. 
Her remains were interred in Gayton 
Church, co. Northampton. 

In Grove-pl. St. John’s Wood, aged 61, 
Assist. Commissary Gen. John Jennings, 
after nearly 40 years of active service. 

In York-place, Chelsea, aged 83, Al- 
bert Badger, esq. late Auditor of the Land 
Revenue of Wales. 

Aged 83, William Reece, esq. of Con- 
naught-sq. 

Jan. 28. At Hampstead, aged 80, 
Edw. Toller, esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

Thomas-John, only son of Thomas 
Cahill, esq. M.D. Albert-terr. Hyde Park. 

Jan. 29. Suddenly, aged 67, Mrs. 
Bushnell, of Stockwell-place. 

At Islington, aged 83, J. L. Johnson, 
esq. many years a member of Lloyd’s. 

Jan. 30. In Harley-st. aged 75, John 
Morrice, esq. 

Aged 74, Thomas Boys, esq. of Holwell- 
place, Blackheath-road. 

At Brompton, aged 54, Fred. Hoffham 
Pedder, esq. a magistrate for the county 
of Sussex. 

Charlotte, wife of Henry Budd, esq. of 
Russell-sq. 

Jan. 31. In Portman-sq. aged 66, the 
Right Hon. Louisa-Harcourt Countess of 
Beverley. She was the third and youngest 
dau. of the Hon. James Stuart Wortley 
Mackenzie, brother of the first Lord 
Wharncliffe, by Margaret, dau. of Sir 
David Cunyngham, of Levingstone, co. 
Linlithgow, Bart.; was married in 1801 
to Lord Louvaine, now Earl of Beverley, 
and had a numerous family, of whom three 
sons and two daughters survive. 

At Bellsize Cottage, Hampstead, aged 
73, Anne, widow of Col. Edward Mac- 
donnell, late of the 105th Regiment. 

In Piccadilly, aged 19, Matilda, third 
dau. of Henry Peter Fuller, esq. 

At Bayswater, Margaret, relict of the 
Right Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 

At Notting-hill, aged 70, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Spens, of Manor House, Inveresk, 
near Edinburgh, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Archibald Spens, E.I.C.S. 

At Camberwell, aged 79, Robert Adams, 
R.N., late of Witham, Essex. 

At Blackheath, Margaret, widow of 
Jepson Oddy, esq. of St. James’s-sq. and 
Darnall, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 1. In Cambridge-terr. aged 74, 
Richard Jarvis, esq. of Long Acre. In 
the midst of high health, he was suddenly 
struck with apoplexy on the morning of 
Jan. 26th, under the effects of which he 
expired in six days. He was buried at 
Kensall Green, Feb. 7th. His loss is 
deeply lamented by his family, and by a 
nnmerous circle of friends, by whom his 
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thoroughly-amiable qualities were duly 
appreciated. 

At Kensington, aged 59, Sarah, wife of 
Joseph Guazzaroni, esq. 

At Ball’s-pond-road, Islington, aged 81, 
Mary, relict of Samuel Sapsworth, esq. 

In Alfred-pl. Blackfriars-road, aged 64, 
Charles Lean, esq. 

Feb. 2. At Turnham-green, aged 69, 
Anthony Unthank, esq. late of Great 
Pulteney-st. 

At Clapham Common, aged 70, Henry 
Dickson, esq. 

Feb. 12. In Russell-sq. Amelia, the 
beloved wife of William Tooke, esq. 
F.R.S. formerly M.P. for Truro. This 
amiable lady was the youngest dau. of 
Samuel Shaen, esq. of Crix, in Hatfield 
Peverell, Essex. She was married in 1807, 
and has left a son and two daughters, with 
their father, to deplore their irreparable 
loss. 

In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, aged 37, 
Louisa, wife of Henry Aug. Hanrott, esq. 

Miss Sophia Higgons, aged 77, of Black- 
friars-road. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. aged 83, 
Henry Edward Roberts, esq. 

Feb.3. At Turnham Green, aged 62, Miss 
Esther Wise, formerly of Winkfield, Berks. 

Feb. 4. Atthe house of her uncle, Rear- 
Admiral Beaufort, aged 48, Frances-Maria, 
wife of Lestock Peach Wilson, esq. and 
dau. of the late Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, esq. of Edgeworthstown, Ireland. 

In Oxford-st. Hyde Park, aged 74, 
John Forth, esq. 

At Clapton, aged 74, Richard Dowding, 
esq. of Shadwell. 

In Albion-st. Hyde Park, Augusta, 
dau. of the late William St. Clair, esq. of 
Shedoway, Fifeshire, and sister of the late 
Major-Gen. St. Clair, C.B. K.H. &c. 

Maria, wife of the Rev. Dr. Burnet, 
Rector of St. James’s, Garlick Hithe. 

Feb. 5. Aged 76, John Christopher 
Mitthofer, esq. of Pimlico. 

Feb.7. At Highbury, aged 90, Samuel 
Fish, esq. formerly a snuff manufacturer, 
in St. John’s-street. He was father of 
Samuel Charles Cross Fish, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. 

Beps.—Jan. 11. Aged 97, Justinian 
Alston, esq. of Odell Castle. 

Jan. 30. At Henlow, aged 86, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Stuart. 

Berxs.—Jan. 6. At Hones Green, near 
Wokingham, Elizabeth - Kemble, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. George Kemble 
Whatley. 

Jan. 13. Aged 80, Lieut. George 
Sicker, who was appointed one of the 
Military Knights of Windsor in Feb. 1838, 
He had seen much service; was adjutant 








of the 11th Light Dragoons at the battle 
of Waterloo, and accompanied Lord Ma- 
éartney in his embassy to China in 1792. 

Bucxs.—Jan. 6. At Great Brickhill, 
aged 90, the relict of the Rev. Hugh 
Davies, perpetual curate of Linslade. 

Jan. 18. At Datchet Rectory, aged 
69, Eleanor, relict of John Richards, esq. 

Jan, 22. At Alscot, near Prince’s Ris- 
borough, Matilda, wife of John Evans 
Tarrant, esq. 

At Gawcott, aged 29, Augustus Frede- 
rick, youngest son of the late Rev. Wool- 
ley Leigh Bennett, Rector of Water Strat- 
ford and Foxcote. 

Jan. 29. At the Bury, Chesham, aged 
65, Harriett-Wilson, widow of the late and 
mother of the present William Lowndes, 
esq. of that place. 

"Oameacven.--Jen. 25. Aged 62, 
George Fordham, esq. Odsey House, near 
Royston. 

Feb. 5. At Histon-hall, aged 76, Wil- 
liam Sumpter, esq. 

CuesHire.—Jan. 4, At Chester, Capt. 
Errington, fourth son of John Errington, 
esq. formerly of Chesters-on-the-Tyne, 
Northumberland. 

Jan. 24. At Mere Old Hall, Thomas 
Langford Brooke, esq. He succeeded his 
brother in that property in 1840, and mar- 
ried in 1817 Eliza, dau. of John W. 
Clough, esq. of Oxton House, Yorkshire. 

Feb.1. At Hurdsfield House, Maccles- 
field, aged 50, Mary, wife of John Brockle- 
hurst, esq. M.P. 

Feb. 3. At Chorlton Lodge, aged 84, 
Matilda, widow of Henry Calveley Cot- 
ton, esq. 

At Bowden, Emily, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir Samuel Young, Bart. 

Cornwati.—Jan. 25. Eliza, youngest 
dau. of John N. R. Millett, esq. of Pen- 
zance. 

Jan. 28. At Lemon House, Truro, 
Louisa- Bowen, wife of W. P. Kempe, esq. 

At Herbier House, Penzance, aged 24, 
Miss Bruen, dau. of Col. H. Bruen, M.P. 
for co. Carlow. 

Jan. 29. At Truro, Mr. J. L. Kirk- 
ness, surgeon, a member of the Town 
Council. He was in the prime of life, 
and enjoyed the most extensive practice in 
the county. 

Jan. 31. At Saltash, Eliza-Johnstone, 
dau. of the late Henry Raye, esq. and 
grand-dau. of the late Col. Johnstone, of 
the Gist Reg. 

Dersy.—Jan. 13. At Bradley Hall, 
Lacia-Elizabeth, relict of Wm. Tyson, esq. 

Feb. 4. At Derby, Antonietta, wife of 
W. Eaton Mousley, esq. 

Devon.—Jan. 13. At Butterley Iron- 
werks, near Alfreton, aged 71, George 

in, 29. 
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Jan. 14. At Crediton, aged 29, Elias, 
third son of D. Tremlett, esq. of Holla- 
combe. 

Jan. 15. At Torquay, aged 63, Charles 
Stewart, esq. of Londonderry. 

Jan. 16. At Dowland, aged 89, Dame 
Elizabeth Kimp, late of Pewson. 

At Exmouth, aged 84, Elizabeth Sophia, 
relict of Luder Hoff ham, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Teignmouth, aged 51, 
Susan, relict of Capt. Wm. Bartlett. 

Jan. 20. At Heavitree, aged 87, Lieut.- 
Col. South, late of H.M. 20th Foot. 

Jan. 25. At Haslar Hospital, aged 59, 
Paymaster and Purser William Pullen 
Browne (1808), who was invalided from 
the Canopus, 84, at Lisbon, a few weeks 
since. He has left a large family. 

At Exmouth, Harriet Jane, wife of 
William Scoones, esq. of Tonbridge. 

Aged 19, Marcella-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. John Templer, Rector of 
Teigngrace. 

At Rosabella, Totnes, aged 22, Char- 
lotte-Ann, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
James Bryett. 

Jan. 28. At Newton Abbot, aged 73, 
Maria, widow of the Rev. William Hole, 
M.A. Rector of Belstone. 

Jan. 29. At Axminster, aged 78, Thos. 
Whitty Hallett, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Dartmouth, aged 60, J. 
Browne Smith, esq. 

At his residence, Albermarle Villas, 
Stoke, aged 81, John Skeggs, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Torbrien, aged 80, the 
widow of the Rev. Wm. Gower, late 
Rector of Little Hempstone. 

Feb. 3. At Lympstone, aged 29, Au- 
gusta, relict of Capt. J. M. Macdonald, 
and only dau. of John Adney, esq. 

Feb. 4. At Exmouth, Catharine, relict 
of W. G. Kirkpatrick, esq. 

At Roystone House, Churchstanton, at 
an advanced age, Miriam, wife of John 
White, esq. D.L. 

Feb. 5. At Plymouth citadel, aged 56, 
Alicia, wife of Col. Oldfield, K.H. Aide- 
de-Camp to her Majesty, and commanding 
officer of Royal Engineers. 

Dorset.—Jan. 12. At Sherborne, 
aged 55, Edw. Thos. Percy, esq. auctioneer, 
land-agent, &c. many years Deputy Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of Freemasons, for 
Dorset. 

Jan. 20. At Creekmoor, near Poole, 
aged 85, Ann-Seymer, widow of Mr. 
Samuel Yeatman, of Belchalwell, and sis- 
ter of the late William Dolling, esq. of 
Chettle. 

Jan. 21. At Weymouth, Elizabeth- 
Lucretia, wife of Sir W. L. George Tho- 
mas, Bart. She was the daughter of 
Richard Welch, esq. and had issue three 
sons and three daughters. 
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At Blandford, aged 85, John Good, 
esq. late of ——— St. Michael. 

Jan. 25. At Parkstone, Poole, aged 
17, Miss Franke, niece of Rear-Admiral 
Browne. 

At Sherborne, aged 82, Miss Spratt. 

Jan. 26. At Poole, aged 87, Michael 
Bushel, an old seaman, believed to be the 
last survivor of the crew saved from the 
wreck of the Royal George, sunk in 1782, 
at Spithead. ; 

Jan. 27. At Blandford, aged 80, Ri- 
chard Worsley, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Beaminster, of influenza, 
Mr. Wm. Tucker, late of Exeter, aged 85; 
and on the 30th, his wife, aged 80 ; also 
on Feb. 3, Mrs. Mary Sanger Denziloe, 
aged 59, their daughter,—all interred at 
one time. 

Jan. 31. At Hook House, aged 64, 
Ann, relict of Samuel Rawlins, esq. 

DurHam.—dJan. 13. At Gainford, aged 
80, Miss Ann Wharton. 

Jan. 16. At Newby’s Grange, aged 
59, Marianne, relict of Lieut.-Col. Cook- 
son, of Neasham Hall. She was the 
daughter of David Stephenson, esq. of 
Newcastle. 


Essex.—Jan 3. At Saffron Walden, 


in his 72d year, Charles Baron, esq. who 
had been celebrated for many years, far 


and wide, as an amateur florist. His re- 
markable correctness made him an exem- 
plary judge, and the Cambridge Horticul- 
tural Society awarded him en engraved 
medal for his offices in that capacity. 
He was a man of great taste, was a trus- 
tee to the charities of the town, a town- 
councillor, and one of the earliest pro- 
moters and a trustee of that noble insti- 
tution, the Museum of Natural History. 
His life was brought to a close by a pain- 
ful disorder, which he bore with remark- 
able fortitude. He was the last in a di- 
rect line of a family several centuries 
located in the town of Saffron Walden, 
and was followed to the church by the 
whole of the corporation and most of the 
respectable inhabitants of the town. 

Jan. 19. At the rectory, Foxearth, 
aged 26, Rosalind, wife of the Rev. J. 
Foster. 

Jan. 20. At Chadwell rectory, aged 
71, Elizabeth, relict of T. N. Elwyn, esq. 
surgeon. 

Jan. 21. At Feering, aged 15, James 
Charles Drummond, the only son of Capt. 
Adam Augustus Drummond, of the Hon. 
E. I. Co.’s service. 

Jan. 30. At Chigwell, aged 50, James 
Weddell Bridger, esq. of Aldgate. 

Gioucester.—Jan. 6. Aged 75, Ri- 
chard Sandys, esq. of Slade Lodge, near 
Stroud. 
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Jan, 12. At Cheltenham, aged 65, 
Margaret-Hudson, widow of the Rev. W. 
A. Pruen, Vicar of Snitterfield, Warw. 

At Bristol, aged 84, William Humpbris, 
esq. late Governor of Bristol Gaol for up- 
wards of 44 years. 

Jan.13. At Doughton, aged 50, Charles 
Dyer, esq. architect, of Guilford-st. Lon- 
don, and late of Park-st. Bristol, a mem- 
ber of the Institute. His principal works 
are to be found in Clifton, near Bristol, 
and must have been noticed by all who 
visited that beautiful locality, especially 
the ‘* Victoria Rooms,’’ which display a 
Corinthian portico of large size, admirably 
well studied. The Bishop’s College, a 
Gothic building near the latter, was also 
built by him, as were Christ Church, 
Clifton, Bedminster new church, the Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum, and some villas in 
the neighbourhood. He had two churches 
and a school in hand at the time of his 
death. 

Jan.14. At Witcombe rectory, aged 
82, Mary, relict of Charles Brandon Trye, 
esq. F.R.S., of Leckhampton Court, and 
sister to the late Samuel Lysons, esq. 
F.R.S., V.P.S.A., and the Rev. Daniel 
Lysons, F.R.S. and S.A. She was left a 
widow in 1811, having had a numerous 
family. 

Jan. 16. At Bristol, Eliza, dau. of the 
late Wm. Rhodes Bernard, esq. of Ja- 
maica, 

At Cheltenham, aged 67, Isabella, wife 
of George Twining, esq. of Kew. 

Jan.17. At Clifton, Phoebe, relict of 
Capt. Holmes, of Glennanore, co. of Cork. 

Jan. 18. At Cheltenham, aged 85, 
Anne, widow of Sir John M. Hayes, Bart, 
M.D. Physician to H. M. forces in North 
America. She was the eldest daughter of 
Henry White, esq. one of the Council of 
New York, was married in 1787, and left a 
widow in 1809, having had issue the pree 
sent Sir Thos. Pelham Hayes, Lady Fitz. 
wygram, and other children. 

Jan. 20. At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Pryce 
Maurice, Rector of Clyyn and Vicar of 
Towyne, Merionethshire. 

Jan. 21. At Cheltenham, aged 75, 
James Corry, esq. A poet himself, he 
was the intimate friend and companion of 
Tom Moore, the bard of Erin. He was 
one of the famous brotherhood of ‘ Kil. 
kenny Boys,” and mixed largely in the 
events which took place in Ireland pre- 
ceding and at the time of the Union. He 
was sometime clerk to the Linen Hall, 
Dublin, and erjoyed, to his death, a pen- 
sion of 800/. granted on the abolition of 
that office. 

Jan, 22, At Nailsworth, aged 53, Annis, 
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wife of Adrian Stokes, esq. and eldest dau. 
of the late Geo. Rolph, esq. of Thornbury. 

Jan. 25. At Cheltenham, aged 77, 
Thomas Dade Beaty, esq. late a commo- 
dore in the Hon. E. J. Company’s service. 

Jan. 28. At Cheltenham, aged 83, Ed- 
mond Thomas Waters, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Wotton-under-Edge, aged 
15, John B. H. Burland, eldest son of 
J. B. H. Burland,esq. When out shooting, 
his brother’s gun exploded, lodging the 
contents in the calf of his leg. His death 
ensued three days after. 

Lately. At Eastington, in her 100th 
year, Mrs. Hannah Howell, relict of Wm. 
Howell, of that place, having had 14 chil- 
dren, and leaving numerous grandchildren, 
great grand-children, and great -great- 
grandchildren. 

Feb. 1. At Cheltenham, Priscilla, relict 
of Lieut.-Gen. Richard Bingham, of 
Bingham’s Melcombe, Dorsetshire. Her 
maiden name was Carden, and she was 
related to Sir John Carden, of Temple- 
more, co. Tipperary, Bart. She was left 
a widow without issue, in 1829, her hus- 
band bequeathing his estates to her for 
life. They now devolve to his nephew 
Capt. Richard Hippesley Bingham, of the 
E. I. Co.’s Service. 

Feb. 2. At Clifton, Harriet, wife of 
Wm. Humfrys, esq. solicitor, Hereford. 

Feb. 3. At Kingswood, near Wotton- 
under-Edge, aged 69, Harriet, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Griffiths. 

Feb. 4. At Hyde-court, near Stroud, 
aged 66, Miss Rachel Ludlow. 

Hants.—Jan. 13. At Southampton, 
aged 9, Julia-Loveday, youngest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Edward Mundy 
Wood, and grand-dau. of John Durant, 
esq. of Poole. 

Jan. 14. At Gosport, aged 78, Anna- 
Maria, relict of Capt. T. B. Young, R.N. 
who died Feb. 27, 1846. (See Vol. XXV. 
p. 442.) ; 
udJan. 15. At Southsea, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Duval Lloyd, esq. of the 
East India House. 

Jun. 16. At Lymington, aged 45, Pen- 
sin Bonham, esq. late Capt. 16th Lancers, 
eldest son of Gen. Bonham, of Great 
Warley Place, Essex. 

Jan. 20. At Farnborough Hill, aged 74, 
Harriet, widow of Sir Charles Thomas 
Palmer, Bart. of Wanlip Hall, Leicester- 
shire, who died in 1827. She was the 
dau. of Sir Wm. Peperell, Bart. and was 
married in July, 1802. She was mother 
of Sir George Joseph Palmer, Bart. two 
other sons, and three daughters. 

Jan. 23. At Winchester, aged 83, 
Mrs. Mary Blackstone, dau. of the late 
Rev. Charles Blackstone, Fellow of Win- 
chester _— 
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Jan. 24. At Pitt House, near Romsey, 
aged 70, W. Goffe, esq. 

At Fremantle Park, near Southampton, 
aged 86, Dame Julia Hewett, relict of the 
Right Hon. Gen. Sir George Hewett,. 
Bart. G.C.B. She was the dau. of John 
Johnson, esq. of Blackheath ; was married 
to Sir George Hewett in 1785, and left 
his widow in 1840, having had issue the 
present Sir George Henry Hewett and a 
numerous family, who are enumerated in 
our vol. XIII. p. 539. 

Jan. 26. At Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight, aged 42, Robert William Eames, 
esq. 

vately. At Fareham, Mrs. Franco, 
relict of Jacob Franco, esq. late of St. 
James’s sq. and Gerard’s Cross. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, aged 77, James 
Phillipps, esq. 

Aged 69, Elizabeth, widow of James 
Ruffin Blake, esq. of Birchmore, I. W. 

At Hythe, near Southampton, in her 
90th year, Mary, relict of Capt. Jas. 
Irvin, R.N. 

Feb. 2. Aged 22, Robert, second son 
of John Edward Burne, esq. of Southsea. 

Feb. 5. At Southampton, John Goater, 
esq. 

Feb. 7. At Homestead, Lymington, 
aged 68, Lieut.-Col. Joseph D’Arcy, late ° 
of the Royal Art. K.L.S. He entered as 
2d Lieut. 1795, attained the brevet rank 
of Major 1813, and Lieut.-Col. 1816. In 
1818 he received permission to accept the 
second class of the order of the Lion and 
Sun, conferred for his conduct when in 
the actual service of the Shah of Persia. 

Hererorp.—Lalely. At Hereford, 
aged 73, J. Woodhouse, esq. 

At Hereford. Harriet, wife of Mr. 
Wemyss, of the Hereford Journal, and 
dau. of the late Mr. Skrine, Bath. 

At Hereford, aged 92, R. Robinson, 
e 


Sq. 
At Hereford, aged 78, Mary-Ann, relict 
of T. Cotes, esq. M.D. 

Herts.—Jan. 16. At Hertford, aged 
85, Finnetta, relict of the Hon. Baron 


Robert Dimsdale, of Camfield Place. She 
was the dau. of Charles Pye, esq., of 
Wadley House, Berks, by Anne, dau. of 
Edw. Mainwaring, esq. of Whitmore, 
Staff. She married, in 1794, Robert 
Baron Dimsdale, who died in 1825, and 
leaves issue two sons, the present Baron 
and Mr. C. J. Dimsdale. 

Jan. 17. At Baldock, Robert Inve- 
rarity, esq. surgeon. He had operated 
on a patient on the 9th inst. and the mat- 
ter affected a small scratch on his finger, 
which caused his death. He has left a 
widow and five children. 

Jan. 26. At Bushy, near Watford, 
George Anderton, esq. 
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Feb. 3. At Watford, Charlotte, wife 
of James Howard, esq. 

Kent.—Jan. 9. At Sittingbourne, 
Helen, dau. of the late Sir Alexander 
Jardine, Bart. of Applegarth, co. Dumfries. 

Jan. 11. At Gravesend, aged 25, 
Catherine-Leigh, younger dau. of the late 
Rev. Richard Symonds Joynes, D.D. 
Rector of Gravesend. 

Jan. 13. Aged 83, W. C. Shepherd, 
esq. eldest son of the late Julius Shep- 
herd, esq. of Faversham. 

Jan. 16. Aged 76, William Randall, 
esq. of Milton, Gravesend, late of Bea- 
consfield. 

Jan. 19. Aged 89, Edward Penfold, 
esq. of Loose-court, near Maidstone. 

Jan. 24. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 
80, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
J. Whitaker, Vicar of Pembury. 

Jan. 27. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 8, 
Robert, only son of the late Major-Gen. 
Robert Home, C.B., Madras Inf. 

At Herne Bay, Frances-Isabella, young- 
est surviving dau. of the late Sir S, Eger- 
ton Brydges, Bart. of Denton-court, near 
Canterbury. 

On board the ‘‘ Poictiers,’’ ordinary 
guard-ship, at Chatham, on which ship 
he was commander, Comm. Wm. Has- 
well (1830). He was one of the veterans 
who bore a share in the battles of the 
first of June and Trafalgar. 

Jan. 28. At Ramsgate, aged 86, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Christopher Tennant, 
esq. of that place. 

Jan. 30. At Park House, Sydenham, 
aged 62, James W. Southgate, esq. He 
was originally a floor-cloth manufacturer, 
in Fleet-market, Newgate-street, and Lon- 
don-road, Southwark; but changed his 
business to that of a book-auctioneer, for 
which profession, from his literary habits 
and general intelligence, he was excellently 
qualified. He met with considerable suc- 
cess in his calling; and had for some 
time relinquished it in favour of his son. 
He was formerly a member of the common 
council for the ward of Farringdon 
Within. 

Jan, 31. At Sevenoaks, aged 51, James 
Gellatly, esq. M.D. for more than 20 
years a highly respected practitioner in 
the borough of Southwark. 

Feb. 2. At Lewisham, aged 67, Capt. 
William Kennedy, formerly of the 3d 
Royal West India Rangers. 

Aged 74. Anne, relict of Peter Nou- 
aille, esq. of St. John’s, Sevenoaks, and 
second dau. of the late William Wood- 
gate, esq. of Summerhill, Tonbridge. 

At Tonbridge Wells, Lucy, dau. of Sir 
Thomas Gage, Bart. of Hengrave Hall, 
Suffolk, and aunt of the present Baronet. 

Feb.'3. At Old Park, aged 66, John 

Gent, Mag. Vou, XXIX. 
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Every, esq. Deputy-Lieut. and Magistrate 
for Kent, second son of Sir Edward Every, 
Bart. of Egginton Hall, Derbyshire. He 
married in 1813 the only dau. of William 
Osborne, esq. formerly of Old Park. 

Feb. 4. At Bromley, aged 76, William 
Peete, esq. F.L.S. late of Dartford. 

Feb. 5, At the house of her step-dau, 
Miss Caroline Lacey, Windmill-street, 
Gravesend, aged 57, Mrs. Sophia Lacey, 
widow of the Rev. Henry Lacey, and 
eldest dau. of the late John Sing, esq. 
Bridgenorth. 

At Bromley, at avery advanced age, Mrs. 
Alice Jeffreys, formerly of Rochester. 

Feb. 8. At Spring Grove, aged 53, 
Alex. Brymer Belcher, esq. of Spring 
Grove, Pembury, and King’s Arms-yard. 

Lancastrer.—Jan. 20. At West Der- 
by, aged 37, Ann-Elizabeth, wife of J. 
Hegan, esq. of Liverpool, and dau. of the 
late John Waterhouse, esq. of Halifax, 
Yorkshire. 

Jan, 23. 
of Liverpool. 

Jan. 29. At Liverpool, aged 65, Wil- 
liam Thornhill, esq. a member of the 
Town Council, and formerly a sugar-baker 
in partnership with Mr. Wood, late M.P. 
for Preston, and now chairman of the 
Board of Excise. He was a native of 
Great Longstone, co. Derby, his father, 
Mr. Robert Thornhill, being clerk to the 
magistrates for the hundred of High 
Peak, and was educated chiefly at Dron- 
field school. Before the passing of the 
Reform Act, he took an active part in the 
elections of Liverpool, and on the pass- 
ing of the Municipal Reform Act was 
elected one of the first Town Councillors. 

Leicester.—Jan. 6. At Burton Hall, 
Anne, wife of the Rev. Latimer Harper, 
Rector of Catthorpe. 

Jan. 9. At Lutterworth, aged 61, 
John Tebbs, esq. formerly of Gilmorton. 

Lincotn.—Feb. 5. At Louth Park, 
aged 81, George Holland, esq. 

Mippiesex.—Jan. 23. At Twicken- 
ham, aged 67, Col. Algernon Disney, only 
brother of John Disney, esq. of the Hyde, 
Essex. He was the younger son of the 
Rev. John Disney, D.D. by Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Ven. Francis Blackburne, 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. He was placed 
on half-pay as Capt. of the York Hussars 
Feb. 28, 1805. 

At Stanwell, aged 34,Elizabeth- Wheeler, 
second dau. of the late John Collier Ward, 
esq. formerly of Lechlade, and latterly of 
Hounslow, surgeon. 

Feb. 2. At Castle Hill Lodge, Ealing, 
aged 60, Mary, the wife of Capt. F. A. 
Wetherall, R.N. 

At Stanmore, aged 42, Joseph Soames, 
esq. late of Park-st. _ 

2 


Aged 76, John Gordon, esq. 
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Feb. 3. Aged 52, Harriet, eldest dau. 
of Joseph Turner, esq. of Sunbury, and 
formerly of New Bond-street. 

Monmovuta.—Jan. 22. At Sellers- 
brook, near Monmouth, aged 67, Major 
Charles Marriott. He received the local 
rank of Major in the East Indies, 4 June, 
1814. 

Jan. 29. At Usk, Alexander Jones, esq. 

Norroikx.—Jan.9. Aged 63, Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry Bence Mason, esq. of the 
White House, Wereham. 

Jan. 17. Aged 64, James Taylor Mar- 
gitson, esq. of Ditchingham House. 

Jan. 23. Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late James Brownson, esq. of the 
Chantry, Norwich. 

At Scarning, aged 65, Ann-Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. P. Du Val Aufrere, Rector. 

Jan. 24. Aged 29, Harriette, wife of 
E. S. D. Long, esq. solicitor, of Norwich. 

At Yarmouth, aged 78, Elizabeth, wife 

f Capt. Larke, R.N. 

Jan. 30. At Norwich, aged 26, Hannah, 
wife of Arthur Tawke, esq. M.D. 

NorrHampton.—Jan. 10. At North- 
ampton, Caroline Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late John West, esq. of Banbury. 

Jan. 12. At Brackley St. James, aged 
32, Edward Yates Gee, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Northampton, aged 81, 
Emmeté, relict of Joseph Freeman, e8q. 
late of Pedmore Hall, Worcestershire. 

Jan. 17. At Kettering, aged 73, Maria, 
relict of John-Capel Rose, esq. of Cransley. 

Jan. 18. At Rothwell, aged 97, Ann 
Letts. She had three daughters and seven 
sons, and the total number of her children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren 
amounted, at her death, to 153. Her 
eldest son is now of the age of 71, and re- 
sides at Liddington. 

Jan. 30. At Kettering, Sarah, wife of 
William Gibbon, esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 4. At Farthinghoe Lodge, Brack- 
ley, aged 33, Skynner George Woodroffe, 
esq. eldest son of the late George Wood- 
roffe, esq. of Chiswick, Middlesex. 

Notrs.—Jan. 10. At Newark, aged 57, 
Elizabeth Hannah, wife of James Anders, 
esq. of Newark. 

Oxrorp.—Jan. 9. At Banbury, aged 
77, Mary, widow of Joseph Pain, esq. of 
that place, and relict of W. R. Wykeham, 
esq. of Thame Park and Swalcliffe House. 
She was previously Miss Hughes, and was 
the second wife of Mr. Wykeham, who 
died in 1800. 

Jan. 11. At Banbury, aged 67, Thomas 
Gardner, esq. 

Jan. 15. At her residence, aged 77, 
Mrs. Frances Fendall, dau. of the late 
John Stevens, esq. of Kensington. 

Feb. 4. At the rectory, Wootton, near 
Woodstock, aged 83, Elizabeth, eldest 
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dau. of the late Dr. Thompson, M.D. of 
Worcester. 

Satop.—Jan. 12. At Cleobury Mor- 
timer, aged 85, John Fox, esq. (late of 
the firm of Fox and Southam). He was 
the father of the legal profession, having 
been in practice upwards of 64 years. 

Jan. 18. Aged 73, John Fryer, esq. of 
Kingslow. 

Jan. 19. At Much Wenlock, aged 75, 
Humphrey Hinton, esq. town-clerk of 
that borough. 

- Somerset.—Jan. 9. At the residence 
of her sister, Mrs. Wintle, Bath, Lucy, 
relict of W. Ruspini, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Bratton Court, Minehead, 
aged 79,the widow of Francis Pearce, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Bath, aged 79, John Pavin, 
esq. formerly of Milford Haven, and once 
of Bombay. 

At Pilton, aged 79, Anne, wife of Henry 
Smith, esq. many years a linen merchant 
of Bristol. 

Jan. 12. At Bath, aged 35, Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late S. Trounce, esq. 
R.N. of Blackheath. 

Jan. 13. At Batheaston, aged 48, 
Sophia-Mary-Ann, only dau. of the late 
Thomas Walters, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Bath, aged 65, Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Rev. J. T. Frowd, of 
Chicklade. 

Jan. 17. At Bath, Miss Ahmuty, 
sister of the late Col. Ahmuty. 

Jan, 23. At the residence of her son, 
Mr. Thomas Kirwan Bult, Taunton, aged 
78, Hannah, relict of Lieut. James Bult, 
R.N. who fought under Nelson, and for 
whose services the deceased enjoyed a 
pension to her death. 

Jan. 25. At Colins Hays, near Bruton, 
aged 37, Henry Ludwell Dampier, esq. 
eldest son of the late Rev. John Dampier, 
of Colins Hays. 

Jan. 31. Aged 61, Ann, wife of John 
Bisdee, esq. of Hutton, and Hutton Park, 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

At Timsbury, aged 67, William Cox- 
eter James, esq. for upwards of 40 years 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of the 
county of Somerset. 

Starrorp.— Jan. 19. At Swinfen 
Hall, of influenza, Susan, wife of Henry 
Swinfen, esq. and only dau. of Sir Thomas 
Durrant, the first Bart., of Scottowe Hall, 
Norfolk, by Susannah, eldest daughter of 
Hambleton Custance, esq. of Weston, in 
the same county. She was married in 1795. 

SurroLtx.—Dec. 25. At Southwold, 
aged 13, Frances Georgiana, third dau. of 
F. W. Ellis, esq. R.N. of Hill-house, 
Southwold, and grand-dau. of the late 
John Luxford, esq. of Salisbury. 

Jan.6. Aged 78, Jane, relict of the 
Rev. Henry Wakeham, Rector of Ingham, 
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Timworth, and Culford, Suffolk, and dau. 
of the late Josiah Nottidge, esq. formerly 
of Bocking, Essex. 

Jan.14. Aged 93, Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Garnham, esq. of Felsham Hall. 

Jan. 27. At the Rectory, Buxhall, 
Anne, wife of the Rev. Charles Green. 

Jan. 31. Aged 30, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. Henry Augustus Dickson, In- 
cumbent of Trinity Church, Ipswich. 

Feb. 3. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
28, Emily, wife of Edward Greene, esq. 
and dau. of the late Rev. H. Y. Smythies, 
Vicar of Stanground-cum.Farcet, Hunts. 

Surrey.—Jan. 11. In Priory-road, 
Wandsworth-road, aged 41, Mary, relict 
of Mr. W. R. Devey, and eldest dau. of 
the late T. C. Hansard, esq. 

Jan.13. At East-hill, Wandsworth, 
aged 54, Robert Wildman Barchard, esq. 

Jan.15. At Norwood, aged 81, Lewis 
Leese, esq. M.D. 

Jan. 19. At Tooting-common, aged 
27, Jane, wife of G. F. Simes, esq. 

Jan.20. At Mortlake, aged 77, Sarah, 
relict of Edward Ward, esq. of Derby. 

Jan. 22. At Purley, near Croydon, 
aged 54, Hester, wife of E. B. Kemble, esq. 

Jan. 28. At Birtley, aged 83, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Street, esq. 

Aged 58, Mrs. MacEvoy, of Wimble- 
don-common. 

Jan. 30. At Kew, Anne, wife of Ed- 
ward Seard, esq. 

At Lower Mitcham-green, aged 67, Miss 
Elizabeth Mary Sharpe. 

Feb. 1. In Kew-road, Richmond, aged 
86, Miss Ruth Gordon. 

At Farnham, aged 65, Thomas Baker, 
esq. only son of the late R. Baker, esq. 

At North-end, Croydon, aged 51, Jane, 
wife of T. Hill, esq. 

Feb. 4. At the Hill, Richmond, aged 

87, Mrs. Brettingham. 
, Sussex.—Jan. 5. At Brighton, aged 
85, Ann Christian, relict of Thomas 
Thornton, esq. late of Springfield Grove, 
Horsham. 

Jan. 11. At Brighton, aged 71, John 
Morris, esq. late of the Elders’ Office, in 
the Hon. East India Company’s ware- 
houses. 

Jan. 14. Aged 54, Richard Merricks, 
esq. second son of the late Richard Mer- 
ricks, esq. of Runcton House. 

Jan. 15. At Brighton, aged 63, Mary, 
wife of the Rt. Hon-George Robert Daw- 
son, of Castle Dawson, co. Londonderry, 
and sister to the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. She was the eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, Bart. by Ellen, 
dau. of Wm. Yates, esq. of Bury, co. 
Lanc. and was married in 1816. 

Aged 26, Henry, only son of Henry By, 
esq. of Selsfield-lodge, West Hoathley. 
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Jan. 17. At Brighton, Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Plasket, esq. of 
Clifford-st. 

At Shermanbury, aged 32, George, the 
eldest child of the late George Wigney, 
esq. of Brighton. 

Jan. 19. At Hastings, aged 9, Sidney 
Graves ; and at the same place, on the 
4th inst. aged 7, William Henry Graves ; 
also, at Pall-mall, in December last, Sey- 
mour and Herbert Graves, children of 
Mr. Henry Graves. 

Jan. 23. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Isa- 
bella Esther, wife of the Rev. Edmund 
Hollond, of Benhall Lodge, Suffolk. 

Jan. 27. At Brighton, aged 62, Kathe- 
rina, eldest and only surviving dau. of the 
late Edmund Woods, esq. of Shopwyke, 
near Chichester. 

Jan. 28. At Angmering, aged 23, Mary 
Elizabeth Susannah, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. H. J. Parsons, B.D. vicar of Arundel. 

Jan. 31. At Horsham, aged 98, Mrs. 
Martha Smallwood. 

Feb. 1. At Slindon, near Arundel, aged 
82, Sarah, widow of John Sawyer, esq. 
of Heywood Lodge, Berks. 

Feb. 2. At Hastings, aged 40, John 
Crump Rutlidge, esq. for many years one 
of the chief clerks of account in the Court 
of Chancery. 

Feb. 16. At Hastings, in her 88th year, 
the widow of the Rev. William Beloe, 
B.D. Rector of Allhallows, London Wall, 
Prebendary of Pancras in St. Paul's 
Cathedral and of Lincoln. She was 
the daughter of William Rix, esq. Town 
Clerk of the city of London ; and was mar- 
ried to Mr. Beloe, whilst he was under- 
master of Norwich Free School, when Dr. 
Parr was the head-master. To this ami- 
able lady Mr. Beloe dedicated ‘ The 
Sexagenarian ; or, the Recollections of a 
Literary Life.’? He there speaks of her 
as in youth “The object of admiration, 
not to the gay and thoughtless alone, but 
to the grave, the sedate, and the wise. 
The first vigour of my warm and youthful 
fancy was employed in representing the 
emotions excited by thy presence. The 
last occupation of my trembling pen is to 
offer, with an unfeigned devotion, the so- 
lemn prayer that thy decline of life may 
be as little rugged and disturbed as the 

condition of humanity will permit.’’ This 
was written shortly before Mr. Beloe’s 
death, which was on 11 April, 1817 : and 
his lady has survived him nearly thirty- 
one years. 

Warwick.—Jan. 1. At Leamington, 
Anne Jones, of Montpelier Cottage, near 
Birmingham, relict of Richard Jones, esq. 
of Handsworth. 

Jan. 7. At Leamington, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Peter Vere, esq. F.S.A. of Grosve- 
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nor-place, Middlesex. She was the only 
daughter and heir of John Egginton, esq. 

Jan. 9. At Leamington, aged 74, Mrs. 
Byron. 

Jan. 13. At Kenilworth, aged 82, Mrs. 
Parr, widow of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Parr, 
of Hatton. When he had nearly com- 
pleted his 70th year Dr. Parr entered a 
second time into the married state with 
Miss Eyre, sister of his late much re- 
spected friend, Rev. James Eyre, of Soli- 
hull. To this lady he was married at 
Coventry December 17, 1816; and the 
union proved the source of satisfacticn to 
him through his remaining life. —-- See 
Field’s Life of Parr. 

Jan. 18. At Bourtoa Hall, aged 78, 
Sophia, widow of John Shuckburgh, esq. 
and eldest dau. of the late John Venour, 
esq. of Wellsbourne. 

Feb. 3. At Leamington, Miss Harriet 
Vade. 

WESTMORELAND.—Jan. 9. At Acorn 
Bank, Temple Sowerby, aged 44, Sack- 
ville Rippon, esq. 

Jan. 31. In Stramongate, Kendal, aged 
80, Mrs. Tatham, wife of Mr. Tatbam, 
surgeon ; and Feb. 6, aged 80, Mr. Tat- 
ham. He breathed his last at the moment 
that the funeral party were entering the 
house, after the interment of his wife. 

Witts.— Dec. 19. At Salisbury, aged 
59, Major George Luard, late of the 
17th Lancers. He served in the Pe- 
ninsula, France, and Flanders, from April 
1809 to the end of the war. He was 
Lieutenant in the 4th Light Dragoons 
at the battle of Talavera, in the retreat 
to the lines of Lisbon, and occupation 
of them. He subsequently took part 
in fourteen other actions, including those 
of Albuera, Vittoria, Burgos, and the 
seige of Ciudad Rodrigo. He after- 
wards served as Captain in the 18th 
Husasrs, and was present in the engage- 
ments of the Pyrenees, Pampeluna, Ni- 
velle, the Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. 
His next engagement was that of Water- 
loo ; after which he accompanied the army 
of occupation into France. 

Dec. 22. In the Close, Salisbury, John 
Clark, esq. formerly of Hartgrove, near 
Shaftesbury. 

Dec. 26. At Sandhayes, Corsley, aged 
61, Elizabeth, wife of the late and mother 
of the present Nathaniel Barton, esq. of 
Corsley House. 

Dec. 28. At Swindon, Maria, widow 
of Francis Miles, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Salisbury, aged 74, Miss 
Hallett. She was born in the house in 
which she died, and had never resided out 
of it. For more than fifty years she had 
been an exemplary and useful member of 
the Wesleyan church. 
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Dec. 31. Of influenza, aged 78, John 
Crook, esq. of Marlborough. 

At the King’s-house, in the Close, Sa- 
lisbury, aged 82, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
John Henry Jacob, of the Close. 

Jan. 4. At Laverstock, near Salisbury, 
Dorothy, youngest dau. of the late Lake 
Taswell, esq. of Portsmouth. 

Jan. 7. At his private residence, Belle 
Vue House, Salisbury, Dr. Finch, Pro- 
prietor of Laverstock Asylum; a man 
eminent in his profession, and of the most 
kindly feelings towards those committed 
to his care. 

Jan, 25. At Barton Farm, near Marl- 
borough, Mary, relict of John Brown, esq. 
of the Rectory, Broad Hinton. 

Jan. 29. At Wilsford, aged 69, Mrs. 
Uliana Margaretta Tufnell, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. John Charles Tufnell, and 
dau. of the late Rev. John Fowell, D.D., 
Rector of Bishopsbourne, Kent. 

Jan. 31. At Stander, Sibyll-Jane, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Scroggs, and only dau. of 
the late Col. Dansey. 

Worcester.—Lately. Aged 70, Ann, 
wife of the Rev. T. Harwood, Winterfold- 
house. 

Jan. 3. At Great Malvern, aged 53, 
Ann, wife of John Roby, esq. late of 
Rochdale, banker. 

Jan. 24. At Foxlydiate House, aged 
68, William Hemming, esq. late High 
Sheriff of the co. of Worcester. 

Jan. 28. Suddenly, aged 66, Thomas 
Thorp, esq. of Overbury, late of King-st. 
Cheapside. 

Martin Barr, esq. of Henwick Hall, nr. 
Worcester. 

Lately. At Worcester, aged 77, Comm. 
George Timins (1839), a Lieut. in 1797, 
and on the list of retired Commanders 
under the order in council of 1816. 

At Barbourne-lodge, aged 67, T. Bramp- 
ton, esq. 

At Bevere, aged 56, Sarah, wife of G. 
Cottrill, esq. 

At Kidderminster, aged 106 years and 
7 months, Mary Cook. 

At St. John’s, near Worcester, aged 
67, D. Binckes, esq. late of Cheltenham. 

Yorx.—Dee. 13. At Richmond, aged 
75, Mary, relict of John Swire, esq., of 
Canonby in Craven, and mother of the 
Rev. John Swire, Vicar of Manfield. 

Dec. 16. At Sledmere, aged 12, Louisa- 
Anne, fifth dau. of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 

Dec. 17. At Fishergate House, near 
York, aged 79, Thomas Laycock, esq. 

Dec. 19. At Middleton Tyas, aged 85, 
Maria, relict of the Rev. T. W. Morley, 
Deputy Commissary of the Archdeaconry 
of Richmond. 

Dec. 20. 


At Leeds, aged 72, John 
Calvert, esq. 
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Dec. 22. Aged 31, James Alfred 
Cooper, esq., Town-Clerk of Bradford. 

Dec. 23. William-Stephenson Clark, 
esq., of York, surgeon, eldest son of Sir 
Wm. Stephenson Clark, Knt. 

At Leeds, suddenly, aged 69, Beverley 
Hill, esq. 

Dec. 24. At Cottingham, aged 54, 
William-Watson Wilkinson, esq. 

Lately. At York, aged 58, Abraham 
Jubb, esq. F.R.C.S.L., late of Bath. 

Jan.. 2. At Bridlington, suddenly, 
(whilst attending divine service,) aged 70, 
Francis Coverley, esq. 

Jan.10. At Aske, aged 81, Dame 
Maria Williamson, mother of Sir Hed- 
worth Williamson, Bart. of Whitburn. 
She was the daughter of Sir James Ha- 
milton, of Monaghan; was married in 
1794, to Sir Hedworth Williamson the 
sixth Baronet, who died in 1810, leaving 
issue three sons and three daughters. 

Jan. 16. Aged 80, Dorothy, relict of 
the Rev. John Kirk, M.A. formerly Vicar 
of Scarborough, and Rector of Thwing. 

Jan. 21. At East Cowton, aged 46, 
John Sidebotham, esq. formerly of Fen- 
church-st. 

At Eastburn, near Driffield, aged 45, 
Bethuel Boyes, esq. 

Jan, 23. At the house of Henry New- 
ton, esq. of Grove Lodge, near York, 
aged 70, Miss Elizabeth Hawkin. 

Jan. 29. At Knaresborough, aged 80, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. Joseph Smyth, 
B.A. Vicar of Kirby Moorside. 

Jan. 30. Aged 39, Eliza, wife of 
Fred. Baines, esq. of Leeds, and eldest 
dau. of the late Wm. Pinke Paine, esq. of 
Farnham, Surrey. 

Jan. 31. At Tadcaster, Jane, wife of 
the Rev. Benjamin Maddock, M. A. 
Vicar. 

Feb. 2. At Potternewton, near Leeds, 
Mary-Innes, wife of Capt. Frederick 
Cleveland, Royal Horse Art. 

Feb. 4. At York, the widow of John 
Wilkinson, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn and Ta- 
vistock-sq. London. 

Feb. 5. At York, aged 75, Capt. 
Allen, of the Royal Horse Art. formerly of 
the 15th Hussars. 

Watres.—Dec. 8. At Kinmel Park, 
St. Asaph, aged 33, the Right Hon. 
Frances Margaret Baroness Gardner. She 
was the fourth daughter of Lord Dinorben, 
by his first marriage with Charlotte-Mar- 
garet, third dau. of Ralph-Wm. Grey, 
esy. of Backworth, Northumberland ; was 
married in 1835, but had no children. 

Dec. 26. John, eldest son of John 
Thomas, esq. of Cwmmawr. 

Dec. 24. At Tenby, Pembrokeshire, 
Anna-Maria, wife of R. Wilbraham Fal- 
coner, esq.» M.D. 
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Dec. 28. At Sarney House, Carmar- 
then, Mrs. Roberts, relict of the Rev. J. 
Roberts, Rector of Kilmaenllwyd and Cas- 
tellywvrain. 

Jan. 2. At Knighton, Radnorshire, 
Edward Breeze, esq., of Kensington and 
the former place. 

Jan. 9. At her father’s house, Glyn- 
leiros, near Neath, Fanny, wife of John 
Henry Rowland, esq. of Upper Gower-st. 

Jan. 13. At Cowbridge, Glamorgan- 
shire, eged 82, Miss Mary Nicholl, daugh- 
ter of the late Whitlock Nicholl, esq., of 
the Ham, Glamorganshire, High Sheriff 
for that county in 1746. 

At Brecon, aged 65, Thomas Batt, esq. 
late Surgeon of the Royal Fusiliers, and 
coroner for the co. of Brecon. 

Jan. 14. At Haverfordwest, aged 85, 
J. Phillips, esq. M.D. 

Jan. 15. At Liwyn, aged 87, Ann, 
relict of John Davies, esq. 

At Swansea, Rebecca, relict of John 
Winter, esq. of Bristol, and many years 
resident at Topsham. 

At Gwersyllt Park, Denbighshire, aged 
81, John Williams, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Ewenny Abbey, Richard 
Turberville Turberville, esq. a magistrate 
and deputy-lieut. for the co. of Gla- 
morgan, and nephew to the gallant Gen. 
Sir Thomas Picton. 

Jan. 24. At Navigation House, Cardiff, 
aged 56, George Forrest, esq. formerly of 

ork. 

Scortanp.—Dec. 7. At Edinburgh, 
aged 85, Mrs. MacDougall, late of Arden- 
trine, Argyleshire. 

Dec. 8. At Paisley, aged 68, Joseph 
Twigg, esq. 

Dec. 14. At Cathcart House, Renfrew- 
shire, the Right Hon. Elizabeth, dowager 
Countess Cathcart. She was a daughter of 
Andrew Elliott, esq., uncle to Gilbert, first 
Earl of Minto, was married in 1779 to 
William-Schaw Cathcart, first Earl, K.T. 
who died in 1843, having issue the present 
Earl, three other sons, and three daughters, 
of the latter of whom one is since de- 
ceased. 

At Inverness, aged 73, Mrs. Sweetland. 

Dec. 19. At Duddingstone House, 
near Edinburgh, aged 14, Robert, eldest 
son of the late Robert Liston, esq. 

Dec. 20. At Monieak, Inverness-shire, 
aged 90, Jane, relict of Edward Satchwell 
Fraser, esq., of Reelick. 

Dec. 22. At Edinburgh, Mary, wife 
of Thomas James Graham Sterling, esq., 
of Strowan. 


Dec. 24. At Granton House, near 


Edinburgh, Graham Speirs, esq., Ad- 
vocate, Sheriff of Edinburghshire. 

Dec. 31. At Yetholm Hall, near Kelso, 
aged 76, William Beckwith, esq. 
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Jan. 1. At Edinburgh, John Jamieson, 
esq., formerly of Montreal. 

At Glasgow, Mr. George-Wemyss Dal- 
rymple, son of the late Lieut.-Col. James 
Dalrymple, of the Madras Army, and 
grandson of the late Sir William Dal- 
rymple, Bart., of Cousland. 

Jan. 10. At Dingwall, aged 70, Capt. 
Donald M‘Lennan. 

Jan.12. At Edinburgh, aged 90, Miss 
Dorothea Brown, the last survivor of the 
family of the late Patrick Brown, esq. of 
Gategill and Barrharrow, in the stewartry 
of Kircudbright. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Joseph Bell, 
M.D. one of the most distinguished medi- 
cal practitioners of that city. 

TRELAND.—Nov. 14. At Belfast, Jas. 
Trevannion Bettesworth, esq. Lieut. of 
the 36th Regt. and only son of W. H. 
Bettesworth, esq. of Dover, and Northaw, 
Herts. 

Dec. 3. In Dublin, at the house of A. 
E. Gager, esq. aged 24, Ann, the only 
dau. of John-Pascal Larkins, esq. of 
Brunswick-pl. Regent’s Park. 

At his residence, near Ballinamore, in 
the co. Leitrim, the Rev. Thomas Ma- 
guire, P.P. He used to boast that he was 
the best shot, the best courser, the best 
quoit-player, the best breeder of grey- 
hounds, pointers, and spaniels, and the 
best brewer of “scaltheen’’ in the whole 
county of Leitrim. He is supposed to 
have been poisoned by his housekeeper, 
together with his brother and sister-in-law. 

Dec. 10. Aged 42, Francis Joy, of 
Lower Mount-st. Dublin, and late of the 
Middle Temple, esq. barrister-at-law. He 
was called to the bar April 19, 1832. 

Dec. 28. At his seat, Belmont, co. 
Westmeath, aged 47, William Adams 
Reilly, esq. J.P. 

Dee. 30. At Garbally, co. Galway, 
from influenza, aged 77, the Right Hon. 
Henrietta Margaret dowager Countess of 
Clancarty. She was the daughter of the 
Rt. Hon. John Staples, was married in 
1796, and left a widow in 1839, having 
had issue the present Earl, three other 
sons and six daughters. 

Jan.1. At the residence of Sir Ed- 
mund Macnaghten, Bart. Roe Park, aged 
74, Octavia, widow of Edw. Gwatkin, esq. 

Jan.3. Of influenza, aged 33, Richard 
Hastings Levinge, esq. youngest son of 
the late Richard Levinge, esq. of Belview, 
co. Kilkenny. 

Jan. 5. At Westmoreland, near Bray, 
co. Wicklow, aged 86, Walter Hore, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Dublin, Caroline-Jane, 
third daughter of W. M. Burke, esq. of 
Ballydugan, co. Galway. 

East Inpies.— March 11, 1847. At 
Benares, Major-Gen. James Alexander, 
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commander of the forces in the Benares 
division. He was appointed a cadet in 
1798, attained the rank of Colonel in 1829, 
and was appointed to the command of the 
65th Bengal Native Infantry in 1831. 

Oct. 23. At Karuntadhee, Buxar, 
Althea-Mary, wife of Lieut. Beadnell, 
37th Regt. Bengal N. Inf., and dau. of the 
Rey. J. W. Trevor, Lianfaelog, Anglesea. 

Nov. 14. Of fever, at Mulligaum, in 
the prime of life, Lieut. and Adj. Edgar 
Glennie, of the 25th Bombay N. Inf. with 
which regiment he served throughout the 
war in Scinde. 

West Inp1es.—Nov. 8. In Jamaica, 
Mary-Anderson, the wife of Thomas Haf- 
fenden, jun. esq. late of Hanwell. 

Oct. 18. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Martin J. Beresford, esq. of Quarry-place, 
Boughton Monchelsea, Kent. 

Asroap.—Nov. 14. On board the 
Atalanta, in the Red Sea, Charles Virecy 
Arthur, esq. Lieut. Bombay Light Cav., 
second son of Major-Gen. the Right Hon. 
Sir George Arthur, Bart. late Governor 
of Bombay. 

Nov. 17. At Paris, Souleyman, who 
was interpreter to Napoleon when in 
Egypt. He was a Persian, and had a wife 
and children in Persia, to whom he wished 
to return, but was refused permission on 
account of his conduct in Egypt. 

Nov. 30. At New York, aged 44, 
Robert Sibree, esq. M.D. brother of the 
Rev. James Sibree, of Hull. 

Dec. 8. At Malta, aged 21, Emily, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Henry D. 
Leeves, chaplain of the English Church at 
Athens. 

At Pau, in the Pyrenees, aged 27, Nor- 
ton-Thos. Williams, esq. of Down House, 
Hants, and late Lieut. 9th regiment of 
Lancers. 

Dec. 9. At New York, Arnold-Francis, 
only son of Arnold Wainwright, esq. of 
Devonshire-place, and Grafton Manor, 
Oxfordshire. 

Dec. 10. At Paris, Sophia-Anne, relict 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles William Doyle, 
and previously of William Stair, esq. She 
became the second wife of Sir C. W. Doyle 
in 1838, and his widow in 1842. 

Dec.19. At Baden-Baden, Anna Maria, 
widow of Charles Trench, esq. and eldest 
dau. of the late Luke White, esq. 

Dee. 25. In Paris, Isabella Strange, 
relict of the Hon. James Wolfe, Lord 
Cringletie, one of the senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice in Scotland. 

Dec. 27. At the Hague, in Holland, 


aged 71, the Right Hon. Lady Christine 
de Reede Ginckel, youngest dau. of Fre- 
‘ derick fifth Earl of Athlone. 
At Rotterdam, aged 78, Frederick Hugh 
Hampden Dutton, esq. 
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Lately. At Niagara, Canada West, 
Henrietta-Eliza-Sewell, wife of the Rev. 
Francis James Lundy, and dau. of the 
late Hon. Jonathan Sewell, Chief Justice 
of Canada East. 

At Trieste, an old soldier, Luca Bris- 
siac, who died in the hospital, at the truly 
patriarchal age of 116 years, having en- 
joyed hearty and robust health to the very 
last. A little wine and his darling pipe 
(which he did not abandon till the very 
last moment) were sufficient for his sup- 
port. He was born at Trieste, and bap- 
tised at San Giusto, in 1731 ; and entered 
the army when 20 years old. He served 
in the Seven Years’ War, and had seen 
Maria Theresa in Vienna, whom he could 
only describe as a ‘‘ fat lady, attired in 
black.” 

Abraham Voss, a celebrated German 
writer. On the day of his death he com- 
pleted the last sheet of a German Diction- 
ary, on which he had been long engaged. 

Jan. 2. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, of in- 
fluenza, Sarah, relict of John Michael 
Malonek, esq. 
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Jan. 4. At Bonned, aged -17, the 
Hereditary Prince of Hesse Homburgh. 
He was a pupil of the University of 
Bonn. 

March 27. At Florence, aged 51, 
Laura Charlotte Darby, third but eldest 
surviving daughter of the late Edward 
Jeremiah Curteis, esq. of Windmill Hill, 
M.P. for Sussex, and wife of William 
Henry Darby, esq. of Leap Castle, King’s 
County, Ireland, and brother to George 
Darby, esq. of Merkly, recently M.P. for 
East Sussex. She was born in London, 
April 3, 1795, was married April 11, 1822, 
and after a life of great and fervent piety, 
and active and unceasing charity and be- 
neficence, had been only a few months on 
the Continent when she was carried off by 
a painful but rapid disorder. Her re- 
mains were interred in the English burial 
ground at Florence, the last sad rites being 
performed by the Bishop of Ossory and 
Ferns, nephew to Mr. Darby. She has 
left two children—Jonathan, born June 
25, 1828, and Charlotte-Mary, yet of 
tender years. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar General.) 














Deaths Registered a 

Week ending | I = 3 
Saturday, | Under) 15 to | 60 and | Age not , Total.| Males. Females.) © ‘fo 
15. | 60. | upwards. specified. | i rd 

January 29. | 639/ 517} 300 1 1457) «739° 718 ||: 1346 
February5 . | 630, 481 366 1 1478 | 714 764 | 1367 
» 12. | 592) 422) 310 — 1324 674 650 | 1457 

» 19. | 509] 379) 216 30 «1134, 590 544 | 1972 








Weekly Winter average of the 5 years 1842—46, 1107 Deaths. 











AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Fes. 22, 1848. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. s. d, s. d. 8. d. 8. d, 8. d. 
52 10 32 4 22 0 32 4 37 10 48 11 




















PRICE OF HOPS, Fes. 25. * 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 16s. to 3/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 3/. Os. to 5/. 6s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 25. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to W. 148.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to 1/. 8s.—Clover, 3/. 15s. to 4d. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Fes. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef .. ccs ceccccccd® 44, to 4. Gd. Head of Cattle at Market, Fes. 21. 
Mutton....e0...+.-38 8d. to 5s. Gd. Beasts......... 2858 Calves 137 


Veal .. cccccccsccee 48. 4d. to 5s. 6d. Sheep and Lambs 18,310 Pigs 240 
Pork .... ceeeeeee e048. Od. to 58. Od. 


COAL MARKET, Fer. 25. 
Walls Ends, from 13s. 8d. to 18s. Od. per ton. Other sorts from 12s. 6d. to 16s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 50s, 6d, Yellow Russia, 48s, 0d, 











| 
| 
| 
} 





From January 26, to February, 25, 1848, both inclusive. 
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‘ahrenheit’s ‘Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
. th ae oo e\ th ' . 4 
Saige g [gai § Saige 3 84] § 
BOP) So |S | = Weather. ||z 9o\< 2 ics § Weather. 
- | 2A = % ° SSI|Z4 ISA 
aalos 4 |5 | ea} | nis os Ee aa) 
Jan.} ° | ° | ° jin. pts.| } pad ed Bs in. pts. 
26 | 28 | 26 | 27 |30, 07 ||cloudy ‘| 11 | 40 | 47 | 43 29, 30 fair 
27 | 25 | 30 | 26| , Ol jifair \ 12 | 40 | 47 | 47! , 81 do. cloudy 
28 | 18 | 21 | 30 29,83 |snow, fair || 13 | 49 | 50 | 51 | , 99 do. do. 
29; 34/41/41) =, 55 ‘leldy. do. rain 14 | 51 | 53 50) , 81 constant rain 
30 | 44 43) 47! , 37 \do.do.do. | /15/| 50 | 48/42/ ,48 ido. do. 
31 | 40 | 37); 36) , = _ snow, do. | 16 | 37 | 38 | 37 | , 79 fair, cloudy 
F.1| 31 | 37 | 34 /30, 17 | 37 | 44 | 36 |30, 29 |do. do. 
2 | 39, 43 | 38 | 34 do } 18 | 37 | 388 | 32 | , 31 jdo. foggy 
3/40 | 45 33 |} 35 35 | do. fair | 19 | 39 | 40 | 43 [29, 60 |rain, cloudy 
4/41; 44; 50) ,25 | fair, cldy. rain|| 20 | 42 | 46 | 37 | , 37 jcloudy, fair 
5 | 45 | 47 | 47 20 | do. do. do. 21 | 37 | 43 | 43] , 57 /do. do. 
6 | 50} 53 | 50] , 15) cldy.hvy. rain|) 22 | 44 |*51 | 44) , 54 |rain, cloudy 
7| 51, 54] Sl 29, 92 fair, cldy. do.|| 23 | 44 | 51 | 45 | , 21 ||do. do 
8 | 50 54 | 47] , 80 | do. do. do. 24/49/53 | 49] , 25 |Ido. do. rain 
9/50 47] 46} ,20'do.do. do. | 25) 48| 55 | 48| 5 11 do. do. 
10' 45 501 40 '28, 92 ‘do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
ai¢ids #8, 4: 3 898 | 3 
Si o!ias | aa © NLM ys 
BF 38 (Ss oO we eS adige § | Ex. Bills, 
2) -s!'ne § SEMESSES A £1000 
“i4/92)/ 96 BHE ME SHMD e , 
ge ee aS Besa". Os 
Ridje j2 #| “F" sO 
28.202 90 | 89% 907 9 ————242 22pm. 31 36 pm. 
29202 | 90 | 89g 91 95 —-——243 ——— 33 38 pm. 
31/202 | 893 | 893 902 9 ——| 98 243 *24pm. 34 38 pm. 
1/202 894 | 892 | 903| 93 ——|\————. 26 pm. | 34. 39 pm. 
2202 | 89} 893 90} 9} —-——243 3027 pm. 35 41 pm. 
3/202 | 89} | 89 | 903 9 ——| 953.243 ——___| 40 33 pm. 
4200 893 | 88Z | 904, 94 ————243 ___-__ 38 33 pm. 
5I——| 895, 893 | 903) 9 87 \——_|——_| 24 pm. | 34 31 pm. 
7/202 | 893 | 893 | 903 93 | oe | | 27 pm. | 33° 25 pm. 
82013, 899 | 894 | 903) 95 —-——243 2732 pm 28 26 pm. 
9202 | 893 | 893 | 903 93 | 863) — 243 2027 pm, 30 26 pm. 
10/202 | 893 | 893 | 9039 | 243 _———_| 29 25 pm. 
11202 | 892} 893 | 902 92 Men ee sak 23 pm. | 24 pm. 
12\——| 895 | 894 | 90g 94 (244 2125 pm. 26 | 93 pm. 
14200 | 898 | 893 | 903 94 | 18 pm. 
15200 | 89$ | 893 | 90% 94 —— 9403 2817 pm. 26 23 pm. 
16——| 89g | 89} | 90} 94 —-——245 18 @pm. 27 23 pm. 
17/200 | 892 | 892 | 903 93 ——| 963-—13 5pm. 27 24 pm. 
182013) 904} 90 91 | 94 ——|——243 ———__ 29 pm. 
19\——| 898 | 893 | 9093-—-——_'__ 945 | 10 pm. | 29 pm. 
21/201 | 893 | 893. 904 93 ——|—— 244 | 7pm. | 29 pm. 
22199 89} | 893 | 903 9 ————245 810pm. 30 pm. 
23; ——|__ 89 89 | 90|9 ———— 15 pm. | 32 29 pm. 
24/198 | 89 89 | 892 9 ————241 19pm. | 34 30pm. 
25/1993 883 | 30 pm. 
} | 


' 
! 


88} | 894 


9 on a an 24 16 pm.| 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
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